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THE  COVENT-GARDEN  JOURNAL. 


By  Sir  ALEXANDER  DRAWCANSIR,  Knt.  Censor  of 
GREAT  BRITAIN. 


TUESDAY,  MAY  26,  1752.  Numb.  42. 


Me  literulas  stulti  docuere  pa- 
rentes. 


MART. 


My  Father  was  a  Fool, 
When  he  sent  me  to  School. 


MR.  CENSOR, 

IT  hath  been  a  common  Observation,  That  great  Scholars 
know  nothing  of  the  World.  The  Reason  of  this  is  not,  as 
generally  it  is  imagined,  that  the  Greek  and  Latin  Languages 
have  a  natural  Tendency  to  vitiate  the  human  Understanding ; 
but  in  solemn  Truth,  Gentlemen  who  obtain  an  early  Acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Antients,  are  too 
apt  to  form  their  Ideas  of  their  own  Times,  on  the  Patterns 
of  Ages  which  bear  not  the  least  Resemblance  to  them.  Hence 
they  have  fallen  into  the  greatest  Errors  and  Absurdities; 
and  hence,  I  suppose,  was  derived  the  Observation  above- 
mentioned. 

Numberless  are  the  Instances  which  may  be  produced  of 
these  Errors  of  the  Literati ;  so  many  indeed  that  I  have  often 
thought  there  is  no  less  Difference  between  those  Notions  of 
the  World  which  are  drawn  from  Letters,  and  those  which 
are  drawn  from  Men,  than  there  is  between  the  Ideas  of  the 
human  Complexion,  which  are  conceived  by  one  in  perfect 
Health,  and  one  in  the  Jaundice. 

Let  us  suppose  a  Man,  possessed  of  this  Jaundice  of  Litera¬ 
ture,  conveyed  into  the  Levees  of  the  Great.  What  Notion 
will  he  be  likely  to  entertain  of  the  several  Persons  who 
compose  that  illustrious  Assembly,  from  their  Behaviour? 
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How  will  he  be  puzzled  when  he  is  told  that  he  hath  before 
his  Eyes  a  Number  of  Free-Men?  How  much  more  will  he 
he  amazed  when  he  hears  that  all  the  Servility  he  there 
beholds,  arises  only  from  an  eager  Desire  of  being  permitted 
to  serve  the  Public. 

Again,  convey  the  same  Gentleman  to  a  Hunting-Match, 
a  Horse  Race,  or  any  other  Meeting  of  Patriots.  Will  he  not 
immediately  conclude  from  all  the  Roaring  and  Ranting, 
the  Hallowing  and  Huzzaing,  the  Gaming  and  Drinking, 
which  he  will  there  observe,  that  he  is  actually  present  at 
the  Orgia  of  Bacchus,  or  the  Celebration  of  some  such 
Festival?  How  then  will  he  be  astonished  to  find  he  is  in 
the  Company  of  a  Sett  of  honest  Fellows,  who  are  the 
Guardians  of  Liberty,  and  are  actually  getting  drunk  in  the 
Service  of  their  Country. 

Introduce  him  next  to  a  Drum  or  a  Rout,  and  if  the  Blaze 
of  Beauty  doth  not  blind  him  to  any  other  Contemplation, 
how  greatly  superior  will  he  think  the  British  Ladies  to  all 

those  of  Greece  and  Rome - at  their  Needles  ?  When  he 

views  all  the  exquisite  Decorations  of  Art  which  set  off  the 
Persons  of  his  fair  Countrywomen,  how  will  he  despise  all 
the  Compliments  paid  heretofore  to  the  Personages  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  Ladies  of  Quality,  who  claimed  a  Prefer¬ 
ence  over  each  other  from  their  superiour  Skill  in  handling 
their  Needles?  But  what  must  be  his  Amazement,  when  he 
is  assured  that  not  one  of  these  Ladies  ever  handled  any  such 
Instrument;  that  all  the  Ornaments  of  the  best  drest  Woman 
there  are  owing  to  the  Handywork  of  others,  and  that  the 
whole  Business  of  the  Lives  of  all  present,  is  only  to  toss 
about  from  the  one  to  the  other  certain  Pieces  of  painted 
Paper,  being  a  Pastime  common  to  grown  Persons  and 
Children;  with  this  Difference  only,  that  the  former  play 
for  the  higher  Wagers! 

What  Idea  can  we  suppose  such  a  Person  could  conceive 
of  the  Word  Beau;  and  if  he  could  have  no  adequate  Notion 
of  the  Word,  much  less  would  he  be  able  to  obtain  any  such 
Notion  of  the  Thing !  Should  he  behold  a  little  dapper 
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effeminate  Spark,  carried  through,  the  Sunshine  in  a  soft 
Machine  by  two  Labourers;  his  Body  drest  in  all  the  Tinsel 
which  serves  to  trick  up  a  Harlot,  and  his  Hair  appearing 
to  have  been  decked  by  the  same  Tire-woman  with  hers. 
Would  such  a  Sight  as  this  recall  to  the  Mind  of  our  Learned 
Friend,  any  Image  of  a  Greek  or  Roman  Soldier;  or  could 
he  be  easily  persuaded,  that  the  Insect  before  his  Eyes  was  a 
military  Commander;  in  Rank  a  Centurion  or  perhaps  a 
Tribune  ? 

In  one  Particular,  and  in  one  alone,  it  is  possible  he  might 
form  a  true  Judgment.  The  many  Eulogiums  on  the  Chastity 
of  the  antient  Spartan  and  Roman  Dames,  and  on  the 
extraordinary  Modesty  of  their  young  Females  of  Rank,  must 
give  him  a  perfect  Idea  of  our  present  Ladies  of  Fashion. 

With  this  single  Exception,  I  think  I  may  aver,  that  a 
Scholar  when  he  first  comes  to  this  Town  from  the  University 
comes  among  a  Set  of  People,  as  entirely  unknown  to  him, 
and  of  whom  he  hath  no  more  heard  or  read,  than  if  he  was 
to  be  at  once  translated  into  one  of  the  Planets;  the  World 
in  the  Town  and  that  in  the  Moon  being  equally  strange  to 
him,  and  equally  unintelligible. 

How  wise  therefore  is  the  Conduct  of  the  present  Age,  in 
laying  aside  that  foolish  Custom  of  our  Ancestors,  who  used 
to  throw  away  many  of  the  most  precious  Years  of  their  Sons 
Lives  by  confining  them  to  Schools  and  Universities;  where 
what  they  learnt,  was  so  far  from  being  of  any  Use  to  them 
upon  their  coming  into  the  World ,  as  it  is  called,  that  it  served 
only  to  puzzle  and  mislead  them.  They  were  indeed  obliged 
to  unlearn  all  that  had  been  taught  them,  before  they  could 
acquire  that  useful  Knowledge  mentioned  in  the  Beginning 
of  my  Paper. 

Whereas  by  the  present  Method  of  bringing  Youth  to  Town, 
about  the  Age  of  fifteen  or  sixteen,  and  entering  them 
immediately  in  those  several  Schools,  where  the  Knowledge 
of  the  World  is  taught;  such  as  the  Play-houses,  Gaming¬ 
houses  and  Bawdy-houses;  a  young  Gentleman  of  any 
tolerable  Docility,  becomes  at  the  Age  of  Eighteen,  a  perfect 
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Master  of  all  the  Knowledge  of  the  World  at  home ;  and  it  is 
then  a  proper  Time  for  him  to  set  out  on  his  Travels  into 
foreign  Parts,  and  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  World 
abroad. —  This  completes  his  Education ;  and  he  returns  at 
One-and-Twenty,  a  most  accomplished  fine  Gentleman ;  having 
visited  all  the  principal  Courts  of  Europe,  and  versed  in  all 
their  Fashions,  at  a  Season  of  Life  when  our  dull  Forefathers 
knew  nothing  of  those  foreign  People  but  from  History,  not 
even  of  their  Countries  but  from  Geography. 

It  was  my  Misfortune  however  to  have  a  Father  of  the 
antique  Way  of  thinking;  by  which  Means,  I  lost  the  best 
Part  of  my  Youth  in  turning  over  those  Books,  in  which  I 
have  said,  there  is  little  useful  to  be  learnt.  I  remember  a 
Passage  out  of  Horace,  who  is  the  best  of  them,  and  who 
seems  to  be  very  particularly  a  Favourite  of  yours.  His 
Words  are  these, 

Vitce  summa  brevis, 

Spent  nos  vetat  inchoare  longam. 

Which  may  be  thus  rendered  after  your  paraphrastical 
Manner.  The  Shortness  of  Life  affords  no  Time  for  a  tedious 
Education.  How  many  indeed  of  my  own  Acquaintance, 
have  I  known  to  die  of  old  Age  at  twenty-five !  so  that  by  the 
antient  Method  of  educating  our  Sons  at  Schools  and  Univer¬ 
sities,  a  great  Part  of  them  will  be  in  Danger  of  going  out  of 
the  World  before  they  know  any  Thing  of  it. 

Life  (says  Mr.  Pope)  can  little  more  supply, 

Than  just  to  look  about  us  and  to  die. 

Is  it  not  therefore  the  Duty  of  a  Father  to  give  his  Son  an 
Opportunity  of  looking  about  him  as  soon  as  he  can  ? 

1  am, 

SIR, 

Your  most  humble  Servant, 

TOM.  TELLTRUTH. 


A. 
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SATURDAY,  MAY  30,  1752.  Numb.  43. 

N on  quia,  Mcecenas,  Lydorum  quicquid 
Etruscos, 

Incoluit  fines,  nemo  generosior  est  te; 

Nec  quod  avus  tibi  maternus  fuit  atq ; 
paternus, 

Olim  qui  magnis  legionibus  imperitarent ; 

Ut  plerique  solent,  naso  suspendis  adunco 

Ignotos,  ut  me  libertino  patre  natum. 

Cum  ref  err  e  negas,  quali  sit  quisque  parente 

Natus,  dum  ingenuus. - 

HOR. 

MODERNIZED. 

Tho’  there  is  no  Man  of  a  better  Family  in  Europe  than 
your  Lordship,  no  Man  hath  less  in  his  Mouth  that 
scornful  Phrase,  PEOPLE  WHOM  NO  BODY 
KNOWS.  You  apply  it  not  even  to  me,  whose  Father 
was  a  Mechanic.  On  the  contrary,  I  have  heard  you 
say ;  ‘It  matters  not  what  any  Man’s  Parents  were, 
1 provided  that  he  behaves  himself  like  a  Gentlemen.’ 

The  following  Letter  had  a  Coronet  on  its  Seal. 

TO 

Sir  Alexander  Drawcansir,  Knt. 

SIR, 

I  Read  over  your  Paper  on  the  Circle  with  great  Pleasure. 
You  have  there,  with  great  Force  of  Eloquence,  set  forth  the 
terrible  Difficulties  which  we  of  the  better  Sort  go  through 
to  keep  the  Creatures,  as  you  very  properly  call  them  in  your 
Matter,  at  a  Distance. 

But,  dear  Knight,  why  would  you  suffer  that  beastly  Clerk 
to  an  odious  Justice  of  Peace,  to  contaminate  the  dear  Names 
of  Drum  and  Rout,  by  putting  the  Word  Mob  close  before 
them:  For  in  your  Account  of  High-Cunstables,  and  such 
Animals,  in  your  Paper  of  the  2d  of  May  you  tell  us  of  a 
Drum  or  Rout,  ivhere  several  hundred  Mob  assemble  together. 

You  cannot  imagine  the  Mischief  you  have  done  by  this 
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silly  Paragraph.  My  Woman  tells  me  that  since  the  publish¬ 
ing  it,  some  City-Creature  hath  declared  that  she  intends  to 
keep  Drums  and  Eouts  next  Winter.  Upon  this  News  we  had 
a  Council  at  Lady  Sadlife’s  in  the  Afternoon,  where  all  the 
Ladies  at  once  declared  that  it  would  be  odious  to  use  those 
Names  any  longer. 

At  the  breaking  up  of  the  Assembly  I  was  deputed  to 
write  to  you,  to  desire  you  would  invent  us  some  new  Terms 
for  our  Assemblies  against  the  Winter.  What  think  you 
of  A  RATTLE  for  one ;  but  this  is  submitted  to  you,  by 

SIR, 

Your  humble  Servant, 

ZARA  GRANDEMONDE. 

The  Lady  cannot  expect  a  hasty  Answer  in  a  Matter  which 
she  herself  thinks  of  such  Consequence.  However,  as  I  am 
resolved  to  observe  the  most  perfect  Impartiality  on  all 
Occasions,  I  shall  here  subjoin  a  Letter  from  a  Gentleman, 
who  sees  my  Paper  of  the  9th  Instant  in  a  Light  very 
different  from  that  in  which  it  hath  appeared  to  her  Ladyship. 

Mr.  Censor, 

I  Greatly  honour  you  for  that  just  Ridicule  with  which 
you  have  lately  exposed  the  Pollies  of  a  Set  of  People,  who 
affect  a  Desire  of  distinguishing  themselves;  not  as  Persons 
who  are  by  Fortune,  and  sometimes  by  the  Blindness  of 
Fortune,  placed  above  their  Fellow  Creatures  and  Fellow 
Countrymen,  but  as  if  they  were  really  of  a  different 
Species,  and  by  Nature  constituted  Beings  of  a  higher  Order 
than  the  rest  of  Human-kind. 

Such  Distinctions,  I  apprehend,  Mr.  Censor,  are  totally 
inconsistent  with  the  Religion  professed  in  this  Country,  with 
the  Liberty  which  we  claim,  and  with  that  Spirit  of  Trade 
which  all  Men  agree  it  is  our  Interest  to  encourage. 

But  farther,  Sir,  they  are  maintained  in  open  Defiance  of 
Truth,  and  even  of  common  Sense.  We  are  by  Nature  all 
equal.  We  bring  with  us  the  same  Perfections  and  Imper- 
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feetions  (I  speak  generally)  both  of  Body  and  Mind,  into 
the  World.  And  again,  as  we  were  equal  in  the  Womb,  so  we 
are  equal  in  the  Grave. 

Politicians,  I  own,  have  in  different  Nations  set  up  different 
Distinctions.  In  some  Virtue,  in  others  Genius,  in  others 
military  Atchievements  have  been  the  Marks  which  have 
raised  one  Man  above  another  in  the  public  Estimation.  In 
some  Countries  perhaps  these  Marks  have  been  mere  chimeri¬ 
cal;  but  among  every  trading  People,  as  I  take  it,  Money  is 
that  which  stamps  a  Value  on  the  Possessor,  and  places  a 
Man  at  the  Head  of  his  Countrymen. 

It  was  my  Happiness  (for  so  I  think  it)  to  be  bred  to 
Trade;  and  it  hath  been  my  Fortune  to  succeed  so  well  in 
it,  that  I  am  worth  what  is  called  half  a  Plumb ;  indeed  I 
believe  if  my  Accounts  were  ballanced,  I  should  find  the 
Amount  in  Money  and  Stock,  to  be  pretty  near  sixty  thou¬ 
sand  Pounds.  All  this,  will  one  Day  or  other  be  the  Property 
of  an  only  Child,  a  Girl  who  in  the  Opinion  of  all  my 
Acquaintance  hath  great  personal  Merit,  and  I  have  omitted 
no  Care,  nor  spared  any  Expence  in  her  Education. 

This  Girl,  Mr.  Censor,  is  now  in  the  twentieth  Year  of  her 
Age;  and  to  speak  an  impartial  Truth,  I  can  discover  but 
one  Fault  in  her.  In  short,  she  is  run  mad  with  the  Love 
of  Quality.  Within  these  two  last  Years,  during  which,  I 
have  given  her,  I  am  afraid,  a  little  too  much  Liberty,  she 
hath  spent  above  half  her  Time  at  the  other  End  of  the  Town. 
She  goes  often  to  Court,  and  is  almost  every  Night  of  her 
Life  (in  the  Winter  Season)  at  some  Drum  or  Rout,  (as  she 
calls  them)  with  a  Lady  of  Quality,  who  hath  taken  a  great 
Liking  to  her ;  for  which  you  will  perhaps  be  able  to  account, 
when  I  tell  you,  my  Girl  hath  lost  about  a  thousand  Pounds 
at  Play,  and  her  Ladyship  is  got  above  two  thousand  Pounds 
more  into  my  Books. 

This  however,  I  do  not  much  value:  For  I  would  please 
my  Child  at  almost  any  Expence;  but  what  I  most  regret  is, 
the  apparent  Loss  of  her  Good-Breeding,  since  she  hath  kept 
this  Quality  Company.  She  was  formerly  the  eivilest  of  all 
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young  Women ;  but  of  late  she  hath  learnt  to  toss  up  her  Nose 
at  all  her  Neighbours  and  Equals ;  nay  indeed  at  her  Betters, 
I  mean,  at  the  Wives  and  Daughters  of  Citizens,  who  are  by 
some  thousands,  better  Men  than  myself.  It  was  but  the 
other  Day,  that  she  absolutely  refused  to  go  to  the  Play-House 
with  my  Neighbour  Curd  the  Cheesemonger’s  Daughters,  tho’ 
they  had  a  Pit- Ticket  to  spare,  which  they  offered  her.  I 
insisted  strongly  on  her  going,  and  what  do  you  think  was 
her  Answer  ?  ‘  Indeed,  Papa,  said  she,  I  would  not  sit  in  the 
‘Pit  on  any  Account;  nor  would  I  be  seen  with  such  People 
‘for  the  World!’ 

In  real  Truth,  Mr.  Censor,  I  am  sometimes  afraid  that  she 
hath  a  Contempt  for  her  own  Father,  tho’  I  cannot  tax  her 
with  any  disrespectful  Behaviour  to  my  Person,  nor  with 
any  other  Instance  of  Undutifulness,  than  in  spending  her 
Time  in  a  Manner  which  she  must  know  is  disagreeable  to  my 
Inclinations,  as  I  foresee  no  good  Consequence  can  attend  it. 

The  only  Offer  of  Marriage  which  she  hath  hitherto  had, 
was  from  a  Man  of  Quality,  (as  they  call  him)  but  who  could 
make  no  Settlement  adequate  to  her  Fortune.  When  I 
absolutely  refused  my  Consent  on  any  other  Terms,  (will  you 
believe  it,  Sir;)  this  modest  Gentleman  had  the  Assurance 
to  declare,  that  he  might  have  expected  some  Concessions  on 
the  Account  of  Birth,  from  a  Man  who  was  never  born. 

Be  so  good,  Sir,  as  to  tell  me,  what  is  the  Meaning  of  this 
Word  Birth,  and  of  what  Valuation  it  is;  having  never  yet 
seen  it  brought  to  Account  in  any  Journal  or  Leidger.  Is 
not,  think  you,  30000  1.  rather  too  high  a  Price?  Be  pleased 
likewise  to  give  me  your  Opinion,  whether  a  Man  whose 
Parents  were  honest  and  substantial  Persons,  may  not  only 
be  said  to  be  born,  but  to  be  well-born,  even  as  well  as  any 
honourable  Son  of  a - in  the  World. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Thames-street,  Your  Humble  Servant, 

May  20.  PAUL  TKAFFICK. 

A. 
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TUESDAY,  JUNE  2,  1752.  Numb.  44. 

- 0  bone,  ne  te 

Frustrere,  insanis  ettu.1 - 

HOR. 

My  good  Friend,  do  not  deceive  thyself ; 
for  with  all  thy  Charity,  thou  also 
art  a  silly  Fellow. 

I  Have  in  a  former  Paper  endeavoured  to  shew,  that  a  rich 
Man  without  Charity  is  a  Rogue;  and  perhaps  it  would  be 
no  difficult  Matter  to  prove,  that  he  is  also  a  Fool.  If  a  Man, 
who  doth  not  know  his  true  Interest,  may  be  thought  to 
deserve  that  Appellation;  in  what  Light  shall  we  behold  a 
Christian,  who  neglects  the  Cultivation  of  a  Virtue  which 
is  in  Scripture  said  to  wash  away  his  Sins,  and  without  which 
all  his  other  good  Deeds  cannot  render  him  acceptable  in  the 
Sight  of  his  Creator  and  Redeemer. 

Even  in  this  World,  it  is  surely  much  too  narrow  to  confine 
a  Man’s  Interest  merely  to  that  which  loads  his  Coffers.  To 
pursue  that  which  is  most  capable  of  giving  him  Happiness, 
is  indeed  the  Interest  of  every  Man;  and  there  are  many 
who  find  great  Pleasure  in  emptying  their  Purses  with  this 
View,  to  one  who  hath  no  other  Satisfaction  than  in  filling 
it.  Now  what  can  give  greater  Happiness  to  a  good  Mind, 
than  the  Reflexion  on  having  relieved  the  Misery  or  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  well  being,  of  his  Fellow- Creature.  It  was 
a  noble  Sentiment  of  the  worthy  Mr.  Thomas  Firmin,  ‘That 
‘to  relieve  the  Poor,  and  to  provide  Work  and  Subsistence 
‘for  them,  gave  to  him  the  same  Pleasure  as  magnificent 
‘Buildings,  pleasant  Walks,  well  cultivated  Orchards  and 
‘Gardens,  the  Jollity  of  Music  and  Wine,  or  the  Charms  of 
‘Love  and  Study  gave  to  others.’  This  is  recorded  in  the 
Life  of  a  plain  Citizen  of  London,  and  it  as  well  deserves  to 
be  quoted,  as  any  one  Apophthegm  that  is  to  be  found  in  all 
the  Works  of  Plutarch. 

i  A  misprint  for  et  tu. 
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A  Christian  therefore,  or  a  good  Man  tho’  no  Christian, 
who  is  void  of  Charity,  is  ignorant  of  his  own  Interest,  and 
may  with  great  Propriety  be  called  a  silly  Fellow.  Nay,  if 
we  will  believe  all  the  great  Writers  whom  I  cited  in  my 
former  Paper,  to  which  I  might  add  Plato  and  many  more, 
a  mere  human  Being  who  places  all  his  Happiness  in  selfish 
Considerations,  without  any  relative  Virtues,  any  Regard 
to  the  Good  of  others,  is  in  plain  Truth  a  downright  Fool. 

I  have  been  encouraged  to  treat  the  Want  of  Charity  with 
the  more  Freedom,  as  I  am  certain  of  giving  little  Offence  to 
any  of  my  Readers  by  so  doing.  Charity  is  in  fact  the  very 

Characteristic  of  this  Nation  at  this  Time. - 1  believe  we 

may  challenge  the  whole  World  to  parallel  the  Examples 
which  we  have  of  late  given  of  this  sensible,  this  noble,  this 
Christian  Virtue. 

We  cannot  therefore  surely  be  arraigned  of  Folly,  from  the 
Want  of  Charity ;  but  is  our  Wisdom  altogether  as  apparent 
in  the  Manner  of  exerting  it?  I  am  afraid  the  true  Answer 
here  would  not  be  so  much  to  our  Advantage.  Are  our  private 
Donations  generally  directed  by  our  Judgment,  to  those  who 
are  the  properest  Objects?  Do  not  Vanity,  Whim,  and  Weak¬ 
ness,  too  often  draw  our  Purse-Strings  ?  Do  we  not  sometimes 
give  because  it  is  the  Fashion,  and  sometimes  because  we 
cannot  long  resist  Importunity?  May  not  our  Charity  be 
often  termed  Extravagance  or  Folly;  nay  is  it  not  often 
vicious,  and  apparently  tending  to  the  Encrease  and  Encour¬ 
agement  of  idle  and  dissolute  Persons. 

It  would  be  almost  endless  to  attempt  to  be  particular  on 
this  Head.  I  shall  mention  therefore  only  one  Instance, 
namely  the  giving  our  Money  to  common  Beggars.  This 
Kind  of  Bounty  is  a  Crime  against  the  Public.  It  is  assisting 
in  the  Continuance  and  Promotion  of  a  Nusance.  Our  wise 
Ancestors  prohibited  it  by  a  Law,  which  would  probably  have 
remained  in  Force  and  Use  to  this  Day,  had  not  the  Legis¬ 
lature  conceived,  that  after  the  severe  Penalties  which  have 
been  since  inflicted  on  Beggars,  none  would  have  the  Boldness 
to  become  such;  and  that  after  the  sufficient  legal  Provision 
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which  hath  been  made  for  the  Poor,  no  Persons  would  have 
so  little  Regard,  either  to  common  Sense  or  to  the  Public, 
as  to  relieve  them. 

But  instead  of  staying  to  argue  with  such  People,  I  shall 
hasten  to  the  other  Branch  of  Charity,  which  is  of  a  public 
Nature ;  of  which  there  are  many  Species  in  this  Kingdom. 

The  Origin  of  this  Kind  of  Charity,  was  no  better  than 
Priestcraft  and  Superstition.  When  Men  began  to  perceive 
the  near  Approach  of  that  great  Enemy  of  human  Nature, 
who  was  to  deprive  them  of  all  their  ill  gotten  Possessions’ 
and  not  only  so,  but  might  as  they  apprehended,  deliver  them 
into  the  Hands  of  an  Almighty  Justice,  to  punish  them  for 
all  those  Knavish  Arts,  by  which  these  Possessions  were 
acquired;  the  Priest  stept  in,  took  Advantage  of  the  Terrors 
of  their  Consciences,  and  persuaded  them,  that  by  consigning 
over  a  great  Part,  (sometimes  the  whole)  of  their  Acquisitions 
to  the  Use  of  the  Church,  a  Pardon  for  all  Kind  of  Villany 
was  sure  to  be  obtained. 

In  this  Attempt,  the  Priest  found  but  little  Difficulty  when 
he  had  to  do  with  a  Mind  tainted  with  Superstition,  and 
weakened  with  Disease;  especially  when  he  could  back  all 
his  other  Arguments  with  one  Truth  at  least,  namely,  —  Give 
us  that  WHICH  YOU  CAN  BY  NO  POSSIBLE  MEANS 
KEEP  ANY  LONGER. 

Thus  the  unwilling  Will,  as  Dr.  Barrow  pleasantly  calls  it, 
was  at  last  signed.  The  Fruits  of  Fraud  and  Rapine  were 
[trusted]1  to  the  Use  of  the  Church,  and  the  greatest  of 
Rascals  died  very  good  Saints,  and  their  Memories  were 
consecrated  to  Honour  and  good  Example. 

How  notably  these  Attempts  succeeded,  is  well  known  to 
all  who  are  versed  either  in  our  Law  or  our  History.  So 
common  was  it  for  Men  to  expiate  their  Crimes  in  this 
Manner;  and  to  finish  all  their  other  Robberies,  by  robbing 
their  Heirs;  that  had  not  the  Legislature  often  and  stoutly 

i  This  word  is  completely  effaced  in  the  original  text,  but  is  supplied 
as  above  in  both  Murphy’s  and  Henley’s  reprints. 
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interfered  in  crushing  these  superstitious  (or  as  they  were 
called  charitable)  Uses,  they  seemed  to  bid  fair  for  swallowing 
up  the  whole  Property  of  the  Nation. 

In  Process  of  Time  however,  the  Lawyer  came  to  the 
Assistance  of  the  Priest;  (for  like  the  Devil  he  is  always 
ready  at  Hand  when  called  for)  and  formed  a  Distinction 
between  the  superstitious  and  charitable  Use.  Henceforward, 
instead  of  robbing  their  Relations  for  the  Use  of  the  Church, 
a  Method  was  devised  of  robbing  them  for  the  Use  of  the 
Poor.  Hence  Poor-Houses,  Alms-Houses,  Colleges  and 
Hospitals  began  to  present  themselves  to  the  View  of  all 
Travellers,  being  always  situated  in  the  most  public  Places, 
and  hearing  the  Name  and  Title  of  the  generous  Founder  in 
vast  capital  Letters;  a  kind  of  KTHMA  ES  AIEI,  a  Monu¬ 
ment  of  his  Glory  to  all  Generations. 

Thus  we  see  the  Foundation  of  this  Kind  of  Charity,  and 
a  very  strong  one  it  is,  being  indeed  no  other  than  Fear  and 
Vanity,  the  two  strongest  Passions  which  are  to  he  found  in 
human  Nature. 

It  may  be  thought  perhaps,  that  I  have  omitted  a  third, 
which  some  may  imagine  to  be  the  strongest,  and  greatest 
of  all,  and  this  is  Benevolence,  or  the  Love  of  doing  Good; 
but  that  these  charitable  Legacies  have  no  such  Motive, 
appears  to  me  from  the  following  Considerations. 

First  if  a  Man  was  possessed  of  real  Benevolence,  and  had, 
(as  he  must  then  have)  a  Delight  in  doing  Good,  he  would 
no  more  defer  the  Enjoyment  of  this  Satisfaction  to  his 
Death-bed,  than  the  Ambitious,  the  Luxurious,  or  the  Vain, 
would  wait  till  that  Period,  for  the  Gratification  of  their 
several  Passions. 

2dly,  If  the  Legacy  be,  as  it  often  is,  the  first  charitable 
Donation  of  any  Consequence,  I  can  never  allow  it  possible 
to  arise  from  Benevolence:  For  he  who  hath  no  Compassion 
for  the  Distresses  of  his  Neighbours,  whom  he  hath  seen, 
how  should  he  have  any  Pity  for  the  Wants  of  Posterity 
which  he  will  never  see? 
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3dly,  If  the  Legacy  be,  as  is  likewise  very  common,  to  the 
Injury  of  his  Family,  or  to  the  Disappointment  of  his  own 
Friends  in  Want,  this  is  a  certain  Proof,  that  his  Motive  is 
not  Benevolence :  For  he  who  loves  not  his  own  Friends  and 
Relations,  most  certainly  loves  no  other  Person. 

Lastly,  if  a  Man  hath  lived  any  Time  in  the  World,  he 
must  have  observed  such  horrid  and  notorious  Abuses  of  all 
public  Charities,  that  he  must  be  convinced  (with  a  very  few 
Exceptions)  that  he  will  do  no  Manner  of  Good  by  contribut¬ 
ing  to  them.  Some  indeed,  are  so  very  wretchedly  contrived 
in  their  Institution,  that  they  seem  not  to  have  had  the  public 
Utility  in  their  View;  but  to  have  been  mere  Jobs  ab  initio. 
Such  are  all  Hospitals  whatever,  where  it  is  a  Matter  of 
Favour  to  get  a  Patient  admitted,  and  where  the  Forms  of 
Admission  are  so  troublesome  and  tedious,  that  the  properest 
Objects,  (those  I  mean,  who  are  most  wretched  and  friend¬ 
less)  may  as  well  aspire  at  a  Place  at  Court,  as  at  a  Place  in 
the  Hospital. 

From  what  I  have  here  advanced,  I  know  I  have  rendered 
myself  liable  to  be  represented  by  Malice  and  Ignorance  as 
an  Enemy  to  all  public  Charity ;  I  hope  to  obviate  this  Opinion 
effectually  in  a  future  Paper,  in  which  I  shall  endeavour  to 
point  out  who  are  really  the  Objects  of  our  Benevolence,  as 
well  as  to  propose  some  Expedients  by  which  the  Obstructions 
which  attend  some  of  our  best  calculated  Charities  of  the 
public  Kind  may  be  removed.  I  cannot  however,  conclude 
this,  without  paying  a  Compliment  to  the  present  Age  for 
two  glorious  Benefactions,  I  mean  that  to  the  Use  of  Found¬ 
ling  Infants,  and  that  for  the  Accomodation  of  poor  Women 
in  their  Lying-in. 


C. 
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SATURDAY,  JUNE  6,  1752.  Numb.  45. 

Juxta  se  posita  magis  elucescunt. 

When  they  are  placed  near  together,  they  will 
the  better  illustrate  each  other. 

MR.  CENSOR, 

THEN1 II. III. * * VI. VII.  you  so  justly  recommended  the  two  public  Chari¬ 
ties  for  Foundlings  and  Lying-in  Women,  I  was  surprized 
you  omitted  that  for  Lunatics,  which  is  lately  established 
under  the  Name  of  St.  Luke ’s-Hospital.  This,  I  apprehend, 
could  arise  from  no  other  Cause  than  your  Ignorance  that 
there  was  any  such  existing.  I  have  therefore  enclosed  you 
the  printed  Account  of  it,  in  order  that  you  may  render  it 
as  public  as  possible,  with  all  due  Encomiums  on  so  excellent 
and  extensive  a  Benefaction,  and  am 

Yours,  ( See. 

Instructions  to  such  Persons  who  apply  for  the  Admission 
of  Patients  into  St.  LUKE’S  Hospital  for  Lunaticks. 

I.  THAT  no  Person  shall  knowingly  be  received  as  a 
Patient  into  this  Hospital,  who  is  not  in  Point  of 
Circumstances,  a  proper  Object  of  this  Charity;  that 
is,  Poor  and  Mad. 

II.  Or  who  hath  been  a  Lunatic  more  than  twelve 
Kalendar  Months. 

III.  Or  who  hath  been  discharged  uncured  from  any  other 
Hospital  for  the  Reception  of  Lunaticks. 

IY.  Or  who  is  troubled  with  Epileptick  or  Convulsive 
Fits. 

Y.  Or  who  is  deemed  an  Ideot. 

VI.  Or  who  is  infected  with  the  Venereal  Disease. 

VII.  Nor  any  Woman  with  Child. 


i  So  printed  in  the  original  text. 
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And  every  such  Person,  who  through  Mistake  or  Mis¬ 
information  shall  be  received  into  this  Hospital,  shall 
be  discharged  immediately  on  a  Discovery  of  any 
of  the  above  Disqualifications. 

Therefore  if  the  Patient  is  not  disqualified  by  any  of  the 
above  Rules,  upon  applying  to  Mr.  Thomas  Webster  the 
Secretary,  at  his  House  in  Queen-street,  Cheapside,  or  at  the 
Hospital,  the  Forms  of  two  printed  Certificates,  together  with 
a  Petition  may  be  had;  the  first  of  which  Certificates  (after 
it  is  filled  up)  must  be  signed  by  the  Minister  and  Church¬ 
wardens,  or  Overseres  of  the  Poor  of  the  Parish,  or  Place, 
where  such  Patient  resides ;  and  the  other  by  some  Physician, 
Surgeon,  or  Apothecary,  who  had  visited  such  Patient ;  after 
which  the  Person  or  Persons  who  saw  them  sign  must  go 
before  one  of  his  Majesty’s  Justices  of  the  Peace,  or  some 
other  Person  authorised  to  take  Affidavits,  and  make  Oath 
(or  in  Case  of  Quakers  an  Affirmation)  in  the  Manner  as  is 
printed  at  the  Bottom  of  the  said  Certificates. 

When  the  Certificates  have  been  thus  signed,  and  Oath 
(or  Affirmation)  made  thereof  as  aforesaid,  the  next  Step 
is  to  fill  up  the  Petition,  and  annex  the  Certificates  thereto, 
and  then  apply  to  a  Governor  to  sign  the  same,  which  being 
done,  both  the  Petition  and  Certificates  must  be  left  with  the 
Secretary,  and  the  Petitioner  must  not  fail  to  attend  at  the 
Hospital  the  next  Friday  Morning  at  10  ©’Clock,  when  the 
same  will  be  laid  before  the  Committee,  and  if  approved,  an 
Order  will  be  made  for  the  Patient  to  be  brought  for 
Examination,  in  his  Turn  as  soon  as  a  Vacancy  happens; 
four  Days,  at  least  before  which  there  must  be  left  in  writing 
with  the  Secretary,  the  Names  and  Places  of  Abode  of  two 
substantial  Housekeepers  residing  within  the  Bills  of  Mor¬ 
tality,  who  must  be  present  precisely  at  11  o’Clock  in  the 
Morning,  when  the  Patient  is  to  be  admitted,  to  enter  into  a 
Bond  of  100  1.  to  take  the  Patient  away  when  discharged  by 
the  Committee. 
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SIR , 

Notwithstanding  your  Endeavours  to  obviate  the  Censure 
of  being  an  Enemy  to  public  Charity,  I  shall  conclude  you  so, 
unless  you  immediately  publish  the  underwritten  Plan,  of 
an  Hospital  for  the  Reception  of  the  Widows  of  poor  Clergy¬ 
men,  in  the  projecting  which  I  have  spent  much  Time  and 
Labour;  and  I  am  persuaded,  if  duly  carried  into  Execution, 
it  will  be  of  as  general  Use  as  many  of  our  celebrated  Hospitals 
are  at  present. 

That  the  Persons  for  whose  Use  this  Hospital  is  intended, 
are  in  the  highest  Degree  the  Objects  of  our  Charity,  is  a 
Truth  which  needs  no  Proof.  The  only  Reason  why  no 
Provision  hath  been  hitherto  made  for  them,  is,  I  apprehend, 
that  the  Evil  seems  too  great  for  any  Remedy,  and  the 
Distressed  too  numerous  to  be  relieved.  This  Objection  I 
have  endeavoured  to  remove,  by  such  Restrictions  as  must 
prevent  any  Danger  of  overburthening  the  Charity,  or 
swelling  the  Expence  of  my  Hospital  beyond  the  Disburse¬ 
ments  of  a  moderate  Income.  But  let  my  Plan  speak  for 
itself. 

It  is  proposed  that  a  Building  be  erected  capable  of 
containing  one  thousand  Persons;  for  the  Support  of  which, 
a  Fund  is  to  be  raised  by  voluntary  Contributions.  That 
the  Rules  or  Instructions  for  such  Persons,  who  apply  for 
the  Admission  of  Widows,  shall  be  these  following. 

First,  that  no  Person  shall  knowingly  be  received  as  a 
Widow  into  this  Hospital,  who  is  not  in  Point  of  Circum¬ 
stances  a  proper  Object  of  this  Charity,  that  is  to  say,  a 
Widow. 

2dly,  Or  who  hath  been  a  Widow  more  than  Twelve 
Kalendar  Months. 

3dly,  Or  who  is  under  the  Age  of  Forty-nine,  or  above  the 
Age  of  Fifty;  or  who  hath  been  married  less  than  ten,  or 
more  than  eleven  Years;  or,  who  is  not  intitled  to  the  jus 
trium  liberorum,  i.e.  who  hath  had  three  Children.  Note, 
Miscarriages  are  not  to  be  included. 
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4thly,  Or  who  is  troubled  with  any  Kind  of  Distemper, 
particularly  with  such  as  must  make  her  the  highest  Object 
of  Compassion. 

5thly,  Or  who  is  not  deemed  to  be  a  Person  of  good  Sense. 
This  to  be  deemed  by  the  Secretary. 

6thly,  Or  who  is  lousy. 

7thly,  Or  who  is  poor,  or  hath  Children,  or  was  left  with 
Child  by  her  late  Husband. 

And  if  any  Widow  shall  be  admitted  by  Mistake,  con¬ 
trary  to  all  and  every1  of  these  Rules,  she  shall  upon 
the  Discovery  be  immediately  kicked  out. 

A  Widow  qualified  within  the  above  Restrictions,  must 
apply  herself  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Hospital,  from  whom 
she  is  to  receive  five  Certificates  to  be  filled  up  as  follows. 

1.  Certificate,  That  she  is  a  Woman.  This  to  be  signed 
by  the  Parson  of  the  Parish. 

2.  Certificate,  That  she  was  married  to  a  Clergyman.  To 
be  signed  by  twenty  Persons  who  were  at  the  Wedding,  two 
of  whom  are  to  be  Justices  of  the  Peace,  one  quorum. 

3.  Certificate,  That  her  Husband  is  dead;  to  be  signed  by 
the  Physician,  Surgeon,  Apothecary  and  Nurse,  who  attended 
him  in  his  last  Illness?2  the  Undertaker,  Parson,  Clerk  and 
Sexton,  who  are  all  to  make  Oath,  that  he  is  Iona  fide  dead. 

4.  Certificate,  That  she  remains  a  true  and  chaste  Widow, 
to  be  sworn  to  by  any  one  credible  Person. 

5.  Certificate,  That  she  and  her  late  Husband  never  had 
any  Quarrel  during  their  Cohabitation.  This  likewise  it  will 
be  sufficient  to  prove  on  the  Oath  of  one  Person  of  Credit: 
and  this  Person  is  only  required  to  swear  to  the  best  of  his 
Knowledge,  provided  he  or  she  was  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  Parties  during  one  Kalendar  Month. 

Besides  which  two  Persons  must  give  in  their  Names  and 
Places  of  Abode  to  the  Hospital.  These  are  to  enter  into 

1  See  footnote  to  I.  154.  35. 

2  So  punctuated  in  the  original  text. 
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Bond  with  a  large  Penalty,  to  bury  the  Widow  when  dead; 
and  to  prevent  any  Possibility  of  a  Conspiracy  between  the 
Obligees,  one  of  these  must  dwell  in  Cornwall,  and  the  other 
in  Northumberland. 

These  Certificates  being  properly  returned  to  the  Secretary, 
are  to  lie  before  him  one  Month,  then  to  be  laid  before  the 
Committee,  who  are  to  take  Copies  thereof;  after  which  they 
are  within  two  Months  to  be  reported  to  the  general  Court, 
who  may  order  as  they  shall  think  proper. 

This,  Sir,  is  a  Sketch  of  my  Design,  the  great  Utility  and 
Efficacy  of  which  is  so  apparent,  that  it  will,  I  doubt  not, 
meet  with  the  Approbation  of  the  British  Censor. 

I  am,  Sir,  &c. 


TUESDAY,  JUNE  9,  1752.  Numb.  46. 

Nec  pudor  obstabit. 

JUV. 

Let  not  your  Modesty  hurt  you. 

TO  THE 

CENSOR  of  Great  Britain. 

Mr.  Censor, 

AS  you  was  pleased  to  publish  my  last  Letter,  I  have  sent 
you  the  further  Productions  of  my  Friend  on  the  same 
Subject.  Without  further  Preface  then,  my  Friend  after 
having  vindicated  the  Honour  of  the  Moderns,  as  being,  tho' 
not  the  Inventors  of  the  Pert,  yet  the  undoubted  Improvers 
and  Enlargers  thereof,  and  its  Introductors  into  almost  every 
Species  of  Writing,  proceeds,  like  a  true  systematick  Writer, 
to  enquire  what  Geniuses  are  the  fittest  to  receive,  imbibe* 
and  digest,  the  Doctrine  of  the  Pert;  and  to  shine  most  in 
the  practical  Application  and  Exercise  thereof.  In  this 
Disquisition,  which  is  pretty  prolix,  he  displays  an  extensive 
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Knowledge  of  the  human  Heart,  as  well  as  of  the  human 
Understanding;  and  at  last  concludes,  that  those  are  the 
most  susceptible  of  the  Efficacy  of  his  Precepts,  who  have 
the  best  Opinion  of  themselves ;  and,  on  the  other  Hand,  that 
those  will  profit  least  by  his  Instructions,  who  are  most  deeply 
tinctured  with  that  aukward  shame-faced  Thing  called 
Modesty.  What  he  adds  is  somewhat  extraordinary.  ‘If  a 
‘young  Writer,  saith  he,  entertains  a  mean  Opinion  of  his 
‘own  Abilities,  and  is  at  the  same  Time,  what  is  commonly 
‘called  a  Man  of  Sense,  I  despair  of  him,  and  I  pronounce 
‘  him  incorrigible,  and  utterly  incapable  of  relishing  and 
‘profiting  by  my  Instructions  and  Advices.  He  will  jog  on 
‘like  a  Mule  at  his  own  Pace,  regardless  of  extrinsic  Direction. 
‘But  if  he  hath  a  tolerable  Share  of  Polly,  I  have  some  Hopes 
‘of  him,  let  him  be  ever  so  modest.  Tho’  he  has  a  poor 
‘  Opinion  of  his  own  Parts  at  present,  yet,  ten  to  one,  he  will 
‘  change  his  Mind  in  Time,  and  come  to  think  himself  a  pretty 
‘mettled  Fellow.”  And  a  little  farther  on,  ‘that  Man,  con- 
‘  tinues  he,  who  after  having  hastily  run  through  King 
‘Arthur,  fancies  himself  qualified  to  compose  a  better  Epic 
‘Poem  than  the  HCneid;  or  who  because  he  was  in  the  Battle 

‘of - ,  (no  Matter  whether  he  stood  or  fled)  undertakes 

‘to  write  a  System  of  the  military  Art;  or  who,  by  dipping 
‘in  a  Tindal  and  Bollingbroke,  feels  himself  animated  by  a 
‘strong  Impulse  to  subvert  the  Religion  of  his  Country; 
‘that  Man  I  admire,  so  promising  a  Genius  I  revere,  and  hail 
‘with  a 

Made ,  nova  virtute,  puer. 

‘That  Writer,  if  he  attends  to,  and  diligently  follows  my 
‘  Instructions,  will  in  Time  make  a  wonderful  Figure ;  he  will 
‘  climb  up  to  the  Pinnacle  of  the  true  Pert.  ’  ’ 

Having  shewn  that  a  good  Opinion  of  ones  own  Parts  is 
an  indispensible  Requisite  in  such  as  aspire  to  the  Height 
of  the  Tharsus,  and  to  be  all-accomplished  in  the  Art  of 
Swaggering  in  Print,  he  earnestly  recommends  and  inculcates 
an  unwearied  Zeal  and  restless  Efforts,  to  entertain,  cherish 
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and  increase  that  hopeful  and  profitable  Disposition;  towards 
which,  he  says,  nothing  conduces  more  than  the  diving  into, 
dwelling  on,  and  exaggerating  the  Faults  and  Defects  of 
Writers,  especially  those  that  are  reputed  the  most  excellent 
of  their  Kind,  whether  Ancient  of  Modern.  And  that  the 
Pupil  may  see  and  perceive  these  the  more  fully  and  dis¬ 
tinctly,  he  advises  him  to  keep  their  Beauties  and  Excellencies 
out  of  his  View  as  much  as  possible.  His  reasoning  on  this 
Head  is  curious,  and,  for  ought  I  know,  original.  ‘As  the 
‘natural  Eye,  saith  he,  when  accommodated  to  view  minute 
‘  Objects,  is  rendered  unfit  to  take  in  large  Prospects ;  so  the 
‘Understanding  when  strained  to  find  out  and  canvass  Faults, 
‘becomes  disqualified  for  comprehending  Excellencies.  And 
‘as  those  Artists,  who  daily  pore  upon  Miniatures,  become 
‘near-sighted,  their  Eyes  being  by  Force  of  Habit  rendered 
‘unable  to  descry  Hills,  Woods  or  Palaces,  at  a  Distance; 
‘so  the  true  Critic,  whose  Business  it  is  to  spy  out  every 
‘little  Flaw  or  Blemish  in  a  great  Work,  of  course  becomes 
‘incapable  of  perceiving  the  Beauties  of  its  Disposition,  and 
‘its  principal  Parts,  they  lying  far  beyond  the  Reach  of  his 
‘Discernment.  But  this  Contractedness  of  Comprehension 
‘is  so  far  from  being  a  Loss  to  our  Disciple  of  the  Pert,  that 
‘it  is  of  double  Advantage  to  him.  For  while  it  enables  him 
‘to  see  the  Faults  of  Writers  distinctly  and  fully,  as  through 
‘a  magnifying  Glass,  it  removes  their  Excellencies  from  his 
‘View,  and  gives  him  the  solid  Pleasure  of  exulting  and 
‘triumphing  in  his  own  Talent,  while  he  reflects  upon  the 
‘Faults  of  others,  from  which  he  imagines  himself  free; 
‘without  being  mortified  by  the  Images  of  unatainable1 
‘  Perfections,  of  which  he  can  have  no  Idea.  ’  ’ 

My  Friend  next  passes  to  the  Consideration  of  such  Helps, 
as  our  young  Adventurer  may  use  with  Success  for  his 
improvement  in  this  fundamental  Article;  to  wit,  the  spying 
out  and  magnifying  the  Faults  of  Writers.  ‘For  altho,  says 
‘he,  nothing  will  do  here  without  a  suitable  Genius,  yet  the 

1  So  printed  in  the  original  text. 
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‘  Horatian  Precept  Doctrina  vim  promovet  insitam,  is  of 
‘  eternal  and  unlimited  Truth.  ’  And  therefore  he  recom¬ 
mends  the  reading  of  such  Authors,  as  have  been  most 
diligent,  and  most  perspicacious  in  detecting  and  exposing 
the  Imperfections  of  celebrated  Authors.  Upon  this  Occasion 
he  pathetically  laments  the  Loss  all  true  Critics  have  sus¬ 
tained  by  the  Shipwreck  of  the  Works  of  the  immortal 
Zoilus.  ‘  Of  what  amazing  Penetration,  as  well  as  Freedom  of 
‘  Thought,  says  he,  must  that  Man  have  been,  who  in  a  learned 
‘and  enlightened  Age,  and  in  the  Neighbourhood  of  the 
‘wittiest  People  that  ever  flourished,  could  spy  out  what  no 
‘Body  else  so  much  as  suspected;  to  wit,  Spots  and  Blemishes 
‘in  that  Son  of  Poetry  the  idolized  Homer?  How  invincible 
‘was  his  Fortitude,  who  durst  publish  his  Discoveries  at  a 
‘Time,  when,  by  so  doing,  he  ran  the  Risk  of  being  pelted, 
‘or  knocked  down  by  every  Body  he  met  with  in  the  Streets, 
‘from  the  Prince  to  the  Porter  or  Apple- woman?  And  do 
‘we  hesitate  to  proclaim  him  the  Father  of  Criticism,  the 
‘Parent  of  the  Pert?  But,  adds  he  a  little  farther  on,  this 
‘Loss,  great  as  it  is,  is  not  a  little  alleviated  by  the  celebrated 
‘Abbe  Terragon’s  Dissertations  on  the  Iliad,  which  I  can 
‘never  sufficiently  praise  and  recommend  to  my  hopeful 
‘Pupil;  this  invaluable  Work  I  would  have  him 

Nocturna  versare  manu,  versare  diurna. 

He  afterwards  mentions  many  other  Authors  of  the  same 
Stamp,  amongst  which  Dennis,  of  acutely  austere  Memory, 
shines  with  a  distinguished  Lustre ;  hut  he  laments  the 
Scarcity  of  their  Works,  and  ardently  wishes  they  were 
re-puhlished.  But  that,  he  says,  is  optandum  potius  quam 
sperandum. 

‘But,  continues  he,  tho’  the  Pupil  may  draw  unspeakable 
‘Advantage  from  the  Dead,  he  may  no  less  profit  by  the 
‘Living.  The  rising  Generation  of  both  Sexes  furnishes  a 
‘numerous  Army  of  Critics,  who  swarm  in  all  Places  of 
‘Rendezvous;  amongst  whom  he  will  always  find  a  dead 
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'Majority  on  his  Side,  the  Dissentients  being  so  very  few  that 
‘they  scarce  dare  open  their  Mouths  in  promiscuous  Com- 
‘panies;  but  are  reduced  either  to  ruminate  alone  in  their 
‘Garrets  upon  their  own  antiquated  Notions,  or,  when  they 
‘can  afford  to  make  Holiday,  to  give  them  vent  over  a  Mug 
‘of  Beer  with  their  Fellows.  But  let  my  hopeful  Disciple 
‘herd  with  the  modish  Majority;  let  him,  with  erected  Ears, 
‘greedily  drink  in;  let  him  retain,  meditate  upon,  and  digest 
‘their  free,  easy,  and  airy  Effusions;  Effusions  not  smelling 
‘of  the  Lamp  but  perfumed  with  a  natural,  unlaboured 
‘  Essence ;  quickened  with  a  light  volatile  Spirit,  and  gratefully 
‘acidulated  with  the  poignant  Juice  of  Cavil.’ 

Yours ,  &c. 

MISOTHARSUS. 

SATURDAY,  JUNE  13,  1752.  Numb.  47. 

- heu  plebes  scelerata! 

SIL.  ITAL. 

- 0  ye  wicked  Bascallions ! 

IT  may  seem  strange  that  none  of  our  poliftijcal1  Writers, 
in  their  learned  Treatises  on  the  English  Constitution,  should 
take  Notice  of  any  more  than  three  Estates,  namely,  King, 
Lords,  and  Commons,  all  entirely  passing  by  in  Silence  that 
very  large  and  powerful  Body  which  form  the  fourth  Estate 
in  this  Community,  and  have  been  long  dignified  and 
distinguished  by  the  Name  of  THE  MOB. 

And  this  will  seem  still  the  more  strange,  when  we  consider 
that  many  of  the  great  Writers  abovementioned  have  most 
incontestably  belonged  to  this  very  Body. 

To  say  precisely  at  what  Time  this  fourth  State  began  first 
to  figure  in  this  Commonwealth,  or  when  the  Footsteps  of 


1  Misprinted  polical  in  the  original. 
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that  Power  which  it  enjoys  at  this  Day  were  first  laid,  must 
appear  to  be  a  Matter  of  the  highest  Difficulty,  perhaps 
utterly  impossible,  from  that  deplorable  Silence  which  I 
have  just  mentioned.  Certain  however  it  is,  that  at  the  Time 
of  the  Norman  Conquest,  and  long  afterwards,  the  condition 
of  this  Estate  was  very  low  and  mean,  those  who  composed 
it  being  in  general  called  Villains ;  a  Word  which  did  not  then 
bear  any  very  honourable  Idea,  tho’  not  so  bad  a  one  perhaps 
as  it  hath  since  acquired. 

The  Part  which  this  fourth  Estate  seem  antiently  to  have 
claimed,  was  to  watch  over  and  controll  the  other  three.  This 
indeed  they  have  seldom  asserted  in  plain  Words,  which  is 
possibly  the  principal  Reason  why  our  Historians  have  never 
explicitly  assigned  them  their  Share  of  Power  in  the 
Constitution,  tho’  this  Estate  have  so  often  exercised  it,  and 
so  clearly  asserted  their  Right  to  it  by  Force  of  Arms ;  to  wit, 
by  Fists,  Staves,  Knives,  Clubs,  Scythes,  and  other  such 
offensive  Weapons. 

The  first  Instance  which  I  remember  of  this  was  in  the 
Reign  of  Richard  I,  when  they  espoused  the  Cause  of 
Religion;  of  which  they  have  been  always  stout  Defenders, 
and  destroyed  a  great  Number  of  Jews. 

In  the  same  Reign  we  have  another  Example  in  William 
Fitz- Osborne,  alias  Longbeard,  a  stout  Asserter  of  the  Rights 
of  the  fourth  Estate.  These  Rights  he  defended  in  the  City 
of  London,  at  the  Head  of  a  large  Party,  and  by  Force  of  the 
Arms  abovementioned ;  but  was  over-powered,  and  lost  his 
Life  by  means  of  a  wooden  Machine  called  the  Gallows,  which 
hath  been  very  fatal  to  the  chief  Champions  of  this  Estate; 
as  it  was  in  the  Reign  of  Henry  III.  to  one  Constantine,  who 
having  at  the  Head  of  a  London  Mob  pulled  down  the  House 
of  the  High-Steward  of  Westminster,  and  committed  some 
other  little  Disorders  of  the  like  Kind,  maintained  to  the  Chief 
Justiciary’s  Face,  ‘that  he  had  done  Nothing  punishable  by 
‘Law,’  i.e.  contrary  to  the  Rights  of  the  fourth  Estate.  He 
shared  however  the  same  Fate  with  Mr.  Fitz-Osborne. 

We  find  in  this  Reign  of  Henry  III,  the  Power  of  the 
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fourth  Estate  grown  to  a  very  great  Heighth1  indeed;  for 
whilst  a  Treaty  was  on  Foot  between  that  King  and  his 
Barons,  the  Mob  of  London  thought  proper  not  only  to  insult 
the  Queen  with  all  Manner  of  foul  Language,  but  likewise 
to  throw  Stones  and  Dirt  at  her.  Of  which  Assertion  of  their 
Privilege,  we  hear  of  no  other  Consequence  than  that  the 
King  was  highly  displeased ;  and  indeed  it  seems  to  be 
allowed  by  most  Writers,  that  the  Mob  in  this  Instance  went 
a  little  too  far. 

In  the  Time  of  Edward  II.  there  is  another  Fact  upon 
Record,  of  a  more  bloody  Kind;  tho’  perhaps  not  more 
indecent:  For  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  being  a  little  too  busy 
in  endeavouring  to  preserve  the  City  of  London  for  the  King 
his  Master,  the  Mob  were  pleased  to  cut  his  Head  off. 

I  omit  many  lesser  Instances  to  come  to  that  glorious 
Assertion  of  the  Privileges  of  the  Mob  under  the  great  and 
mighty  Wat  Tyler,  when  they  not  only  laid  their  Claim  to  a 
Share  in  the  Government,  but  in  Truth  to  exclude  all  the 
other  Estates;  for  this  Purpose,  one  John  Staw,  or  Straw,  or 
Ball,  a  great  Orator,  who  was  let  out  of  Maidstone-Gaol  by 
the  Mob,  in  his  Harangues  told  them,  that  as  all  Men  were 
sons  of  Adam,  there  ought  to  be  no  Distinction;  and  that  it 
was  their  Duty  to  reduce  all  Men  to  perfect  Equality.  This 
they  immediately  set  about,  and  to  do  it  in  the  most  effectual 
Manner,  they  cut  off  the  Heads  of  all  the  Nobility,  Gentry, 
Clergy,  &c.  who  fell  into  their  Hands. 

With  these  Designs  they  encamped  in  a  large  Body  at 
Blackheath,  whence  they  sent  a  Message  to  King  Richard  II. 
to  come  and  talk  with  them,  in  order  to  settle  the  Government; 
and  when  this  was  not  complied  with,  they  marched  to 
London,  and  the  Gates  being  opened  by  their  Friends,  entered 
the  City,  burnt  and  plundered  the  Duke  of  Lancaster’s 
Palace,  that  of  the  Archbishop  and  many  other  great  Houses, 
and  put  to  Death  all  of  the  other  three  Estates  with  whom 
they  met,  among  whom,  was  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
and  the  Lord  Treasurer. 


i  So  printed  in  the  original  text. 
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The  unhappy  End  of  this  noble  Enterprize  is  so  well  known, 
that  it  need  not  be  mentioned.  The  Leader  being  taken  off 
by  the  Gallantry  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  the  whole  Army,  like 
a  Body  when  the  Head  is  severed,  fell  instantly  to  the 
Ground;  whence  many  were  afterwards  lifted  to  that  fatal 
Machine,  which  is  above  taken  Notice  of. 

I  shall  pass  by  the  Exploits  of  Cade  and  Ket  and  others. 
I  think  I  have  clearly  demonstrated,  that  there  is  such  a 
fourth  Estate  as  the  Mob,  actually  existing  in  our  Constitu¬ 
tion  ;  which,  tho  ’,  perhaps  for  very  politic  Reasons,  they  keep 
themselves  generally  like  the  Army  of  Mr.  Bayes,  in  Disguise, 
have  often  issued  from  their  lurking  Places,  and  very 
stoutly  maintained  their  Power  and  their  Privileges  in  this 
Community. 

Nor  hath  this  Estate,  or  their  Claims  been  unknown  to 
the  other  three;  on  the  contrary,  we  find  in  our  Statute 
Books,  numberless  Attempts  to  prevent  their  growing  Power, 
and  to  restrain  them  at  least  within  some  Bounds;  witness 
the  many  Laws  made  against  Ribauds,  Roberdsmen,  Draw- 
latches,  Wasters,  Rogues,  Vagrants,  Vagabonds;  by  all  which, 
and  many  other  Names,  this  4th  Estate  hath  been  from  Time 
to  Time  dignified  and  distinguished. 

Under  all  these  Appellations  they  are  frequently  named 
in  our  Law  Books;  but  I  do  not  perfectly  remember  to  have 
seen  them  mentioned  under  the  Term  of  4th  Estate  in  all  my 
Reading;  nor  do  I  recollect  that  any  Legislative  or  judicial 
Power  is  expresly  allowed  to  belong  to  them.  And  yet 
certain  it  is,  that  they  have  from  Time  immemorial  been  used 
to  exercise  a  judicial  Capacity  in  certain  Instances  wherein 
the  ordinary  Courts  have  been  deficient  for  Want  of  Evidence ; 
this  being  no  Let  or  Hindrance  to  the  Administration  of 
Justice  before  the  Gentlemen  who  compose  this  4th  Estate, 
who  often  proceed  to  Judgment  without  any  Evidence  at  all. 
Nor  must  I  omit  the  laudable  Expedition  which  is  used  on 
such  Occasions,  their  Proceedings  being  entirely  free  from 
all  those  Delays,  which  are  so  much  complained  of  in  other 
Courts.  I  have  indeed  known  a  Pickpocket  arrested,  tried, 
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convicted,  and  ducked  almost  to  Death,  in  less  Time  than 
would  have  been  consumed  in  reading  his  Indictment  at  the 
Old  Baily.  These  Delays  they  avoid  chiefly  by  hearing  only 
one  Side  of  the  Question,  concluding,  as  Judge  Gripus  did 
of  old,  that  the  contrary  Method  serves  only  to  introduce 
Incertainty  and  Confusion. 

I  do  not  however  pretend  to  affirm  any  Thing  of  the  legal 
Original  of  this  Jurisdiction.  I  know  the  Learned  are 
greatly  divided  in  their  Opinions  concerning  this  Matter, 
or  rather  perhaps  in  their  Inclinations ;  some  being  unwilling 
to  allow  any  Power  at  all  to  this  Estate,  and  others  as 
stoutly  contending,  that  it  would  be  for  the  public  Good  to 
deliver  the  Sword  of  Justice  entirely  into  their  Hands. 

So  prevalent  hath  this  latter  Opinion  grown  to  be  of 
modern  Days,  that  the  fourth  Estate  hath  been  permitted  to 
encroach  in  a  most  prodigious  Manner.  What  these  Encroach¬ 
ments  have  been,  and  the  particular  Causes  which  have 
contributed  to  them,  shall  be  the  Subject  of  my  next 
Saturday’s  Paper. 

C. 


TUESDAY,  JUNE  16,  1752.  Numb.  48. 

O  fLtyCcrTrj  rcuv  ©caiv 
Nvv  over’  avatSeta. 

MENANDER. 

0  thou  greatest  of  all  the  Deities, 

Modern  Impudence. 

THERE  is  a  certain  Quality,  which,  tho’  universal 
Consent  hath  not  enrolled  it  among  the  Cardinal  Virtues,  is 
often  found  sufficient,  of  itself,  not  only  to  carry  its  Possessor 
through  the  World,  but  even  to  carry  him  to  the  Top  of  it. 
It  is  almost  perhaps  unnecessary  to  inform  my  Reader,  that 
the  Quality  I  mean,  is  Impudence;  so  dear  is  this  to  one 
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Female  at  least,  that  it  effectually  recommends  a  Man  to 
Fortune  without  the  Assistance  of  any  other  Qualification. 
She  seems  indeed  to  think,  with  the  Poet,  that, 

—  He  who  hath  but  Impudence, 

To  all  Things  hath  a  fair  Pretence, 

and  accordingly  provides  that  those  who  want  Modesty,  shall 
want  nothing  else. 

What  are  the  particular  Ingredients  of  which  this  Quality 
is  composed,  or  what  Temper  of  Mind  is  best  fitted  to  produce 
it,  is  perhaps  difficult  to  ascertain;  so  far  I  think  Experience 
may  convince  us,  that,  like  some  Vegetables  it  will  flourish 
best  in  the  most  barren  Soil.  To  say  Truth,  I  am  almost 
inclined  to  an  Opinion,  that  it  never  arrives  at  any  great 
Degree  of  Perfection  unless  in  a  Mind  totally  unincumbred 
with  any  Virtue,  or  with  any  great  or  good  Quality  whatever. 
It  would  indeed  seem  that  Nature  had  agreed  with  Fortune, 
in  setting  a  high  Value  on  Impudence,  and  had  accordingly 
decreed  that  those  of  her  Children  who  had  received  this 
rich  Gift  at  her  Hands  were  amply  provided  for  without  any 
further  Portion. 

And  surely  it  is  not  without  Reason,  that  I  call  this  the 
Gift  of  Nature;  indeed  Genius  itself  is  not  more  so.  We  may 
here  apply  a  Phrase  which  the  French  use  on  an  Occasion 
not  so  proper  to  be  mentioned,  and  affirm,  That  it  is  not  in 
the  Power  of  every  Man  to  be  impudent  who  would  be  so. 
A  Man  born  without  any  Genius  may  as  reasonably  hope  to 
become  such  a  Poet  as  Homer,  or  such  a  Critic  as  Longinus; 
as  one  born  without  Impudence  can  pretend  without  any 
Merit  to  aspire  to  their  Characters. 

Tho’  Nature  however  must  give  the  Seeds,  Art  may  culti¬ 
vate  them.  To  improve  or  to  depress  their  Growth  is  greatly 
within  the  Power  of  Education.  To  lay  down  the  proper 
Precept  for  this  Purpose,  would  require  a  large  Treatise, 
and  such  I  may  possibly  publish  hereafter.  In  the  mean 
Time  it  shall  suffice  to  mention  only  two  Rules  which  may 
he  partly  collected  from  what  I  have  above  asserted,  and 
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which  are  of  universal  Use.  This  is  with  the  utmost  Care 
to  suppress  and  eradicate  every  Seed  or  Principle  of  what 
is  any  wise  praise-worthy  out  of  the  Mind;  and  secondly  to 
preserve  this  in  the  purest  State  of  Ignorance,  than  which 
nothing  more  contributes  to  the  highest  Perfection  and 
Consummation  of  Impudence ;  the  more  a  Man  knows,  the 
more  inclined  is  he  to  he  modest,  it  is  indeed  within  the 
Province  only  of  the  highest  human  Knowledge  to  survey  its 
own  narrow  Compass. 

It  may,  I  think,  be  predicated  in  Favour  of  Impudence, 
that  it  is  the  Quality,  which  of  all  others,  we  are  capable  of 
carrying  to  the  greatest  Height,  so  far  indeed,  that  did  not 
the  strongest  Force  of  Evidence  convince  us  of  the  Truth 
of  some  Examples,  we  should  be  apt  to  doubt  the  Possibility 
of  their  Existence.  What  but  the  concurrent  Testimony  of 
Historians,  and  the  indubitable  Veracity  of  Records  could 
impel  us  to  believe,  that  there  have  been  Men  in  the  World 
of  such  astonishing  Impudence,  as  in  Opposition  to  the 
certain  Knowledge  of  many  Thousands  to  take  upon  them¬ 
selves  to  personate  Kings  and  Princes  as  well  in  their 
Life-time,  as  after  their  Death?  And  yet  our  own,  as  well 
as  foreign  Annals  afford  us  such  Instances. 

But  the  greatest  Hero  in  Impudence  whom  perhaps  the 
World  ever  produced,  appeared  in  France  at  the  End  of  the 
last  Century.  His  Name  was  Peter  Mege,  and  he  was  a 
common  Soldier  in  the  Marines.  This  Fellow  had  the 
Assistance  only  of  one  who  had  been  a  Footman  to  a  certain 
Man  of  Quality  called  Scipion  le  Brun  de  Castelane,  Seigneur 
de  Caille  &  de  Rougon,  a  Nobleman  who  had  fled  from  France 
to  Switzerland,  to  avoid  a  religious  Persecution.  With  this 
Confederate  alone,  Peter  Mege  had  the  amazing  Impudence 
to  personate  the  young  Seigneur  de  Caile,1  who  was  at  that 
Time  dead;  and  this  in  the  Life-time  of  the  Father,  in 
Defiance  of  all  his  noble  Relations  then  in  Possession  of  his 

i  A  spelling  inconsistent  with  that  in  1.  29 ;  probably  a  printer ’s 
error. 
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forfeited  Estate,  upon  the  Spot  where  the  young  Gentleman 
had  lived  to  the  Age  of  Twenty-one;  and  all  this  without  the 
least  Resemblance  of  Features,  Shape,  or  Stature;  without 
being  acquainted  with  any  Part  of  the  History  of  him  whom 
he  was  to  represent,  or  being  able  to  give  the  least  Account 
of  any  of  his  Family;  indeed  without  being  able  to  write 
and  read. 

But  how  much  more  will  the  Reader  be  surprized  to  hear, 
that  this  most  impudent  of  all  Attempts  succeeded  so  far 
as  to  obtain  a  Sentence  in  the  Parliament  of  Provence  in 
favour  of  the  Soldier?  And  this  Success  would  have  been 
final,  had  not  the  Canton  of  Berne  interposed,  and  obtained 
an  Appeal  to  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  where  at  last  the 
Imposter  was  defeated. 

To  account  for  all  this,  and  to  asswage  his  Reader’s 
Astonishment,  the  ingenious  Author  of  the  Trial,  when  he 
informs  us,  that  this  Imposter  was  confronted  with  Twenty 
Witnesses,  who  swore  to  the  Identity  of  Peter  Mege,  and  as 
many  more  who  had  been  Fellow-Students  with  the  young 
Nobleman,  and  who  on  their  Oaths  declared  that  this  Peter 
was  not  the  Person,  goes  on  thus :  ‘  But  what  was  most 

‘strange  was  the  steady  Countenance  of  the  Soldier,  which 
‘never  once  betrayed  him,  nor  gave  the  least  Symptom  of 
‘any  Doubt  of  his  Success.  It  is  in  vain  to  form  a  Project 
‘of  usurping  the  Name  of  another,  to  lay  your  Plan  ever 
‘so  regularly  and  systematically,  if  you  do  not  provide  your¬ 
self  with  a  Stock  of  Impudence  to  support  every  Attack 
‘to  which  you  may  he  exposed.  In  such  an  Attempt  the 
‘Forehead  must  be  furnished  as  well  without  as  within;  more 
‘indeed  will  depend  on  the  Outside:  For  ’tis  the  Steadiness 
‘of  the  Front,  Hardiness  or  downright  Audacity  which  impose 
‘on  Mankind  the  most,  and  make  Amends  for  all  Defects  in 
‘the  Understanding.  The  Soldier  had  made  many  Blunders; 
‘but  his  invincible  Assurance  repaired  all,  and  brought  over 
‘even  his  Enemies  to  his  Side.’  And  to  say  Truth,  I  know 
scarce  any  Thing  to  which  such  a  Degree  of  Assurance  is  not 
equal. 
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This  Attempt  indeed,  of  personating  WHO  you  are  not, 
seems  to  be  attended  with  too  great  Difficulties ;  and  to 
succeed  in  it  is  perhaps  beyond  the  Power  of  Impudence ; 
we  are  not  therefore  to  wonder,  that  all  the  Heroes  in  this 
Way  have  been  unsuccessful.  In  fact,  we  ought  to  fix  our 
whole  Attention  on  the  undaunted  Impudence  of  engaging 
in  such  a  Design,  and  not  to  suffer  the  Defeat  to  lessen  our 
Admiration;  but  to  say  of  such  a  Hero,  with  Ovid, 

- Si  non  tenuit,  magnis  tamen  excidit  ausis. 

But  if  in  personating  the  WHO,  Impudence  is  found 
unequal  to  the  Task;  in  personating  WHAT  we  are  not,  it 
is  almost  sure  to  come  off  triumphant.  Here  I  believe  the 
Undertaker  seldom  fails,  but  thro’  his  own  Fault;  that  is, 
by  not  being  impudent  enough. 

My  Lord  Bacon  advises  a  modest  Man  to  shelter  his  Vices 
under  those  Virtues  to  which  they  are  the  nearest  allied. 
The  avaricious  Man,  he  would  have  to  affect  Frugality;  the 
extravagant,  Liberality;  and  so  of  the  rest.  Now  the  Reverse 
of  this  should  be  the  Rule  of  our  impudent  Man.  —  If  you 
are  a  Blockhead  my  Friend,  be  sure  to  commence  Writer; 
and  if  entirely  illiterate,  be  sure  to  pretend  Learning.  If  you 
are  a  Coward,  be  a  Bully,  and  always  talk  of  Feats  of 
Bravery;  if  again  you  are  a  Beggar,  boast  of  your  Riches. 
In  short,  whatever  Vice  or  Defect  you  have,  set  up  for  its 
opposite  Virtue  or  Endowment.  And  if  you  are  possessed 
of  every  ill  Quality,  you  may  assert  your  Title  to  every  good 
one. 

The  last  Species  of  Impudence  which  I  shall  mention,  is  to 
assert  openly  and  boldly  what  you  really  are,  let  this  be  ever 
so  bad.  Own  your  Vices,  and  be  proud  of  them ;  and  in  Time 
perhaps  you  may  laugh  Virtue  out  of  Countenance,  and  bring 
your  Vices  into  Fashion.  This  however  is  a  little  unsafe  to 
attempt,  unless  you  are  very  sure  of  yourself,  and  of  the 
Degree  of  Impudence  which  you  possess.  A  modest  Women 
may  be  a  W- — e;  but  to  behave  with  Indecency  in  public, 
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indeed  to  throw  off  all  that  would  recommend  a  Woman  to 
a  vicious  Man  of  Sense  and  Taste,  requires  the  highest  Degree 
of  Impudence ;  that  Degree  indeed  which  is  inconsistent  with 
every  great  or  good  Quality  whatever. 

C. 


SATURDAY,  JUNE  20,  1752.  Numb.  49. 

Odi  profanum  vulgus. 

HOR. 

I  hate  the  Mob. 

IN  a  former  Paper  I  have  endeavoured  to  trace  the  Rise 
and  Progress  of  the  Power  of  the  fourth  Estate  in  this 
Constitution.  I  shall  now  examine  that  Share  of  Power  which 
they  actually  enjoy  at  this  Day,  and  then  proceed  to  consider 
the  several  Means  by  which  they  have  attained  it. 

First,  tho’  this  Estate  have  not  AS  YET  claimed  that 
Right  which  was  insisted  on  by  the  People  or  Mob  in  old 
Rome,  of  giving  a  negative  Voice  in  the  enacting  Laws,  they 
have  clearly  exercised  this  Power  in  controlling  their  Execu¬ 
tion.  Of  this  it  is  easy  to  give  many  Instances,  particularly 
in  the  Case  of  the  Gin- Act  some  Years  ago;  and  in  those  of 
several  Turnpikes  which  have  been  erected  against  the  Good¬ 
will  and  Pleasure  of  the  Mob,  and  have  by  them  been 
demolished. 

In  opposing  the  Execution  of  such  Laws,  they  do  not  always 
rely  on  Force ;  but  have  frequent  Recourse  to  the  most  refined 
Policy :  For  sometimes  without  openly  expressing  their 
Disapprobation,  they  take  the  most  effectual  Means  to  prevent 
the  carrying  a  Law  into  Execution;  those  are  by  discounte¬ 
nancing  all  those  who  endeavour  to  prosecute  the  Offences 
committed  against  it. 

They  well  know,  that  the  Courts  of  Justice  cannot  proceed 
without  Informations;  if  they  can  stifle  these,  the  Law  of 
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Course  becomes  dead  and  useless.  The  Informers  therefore 
in  such  Cases,  they  declare  to  be  infamous,  and  guilty  of 
the  Crime  LAESiE  MOBILITATIS.  Of  this  whoever  is 
suspected  (which  is  with  them  a  synonymous  Term  with 
convicted )  is  immediately  punished  by  Buffeting,  Kicking, 
Stoning,  Ducking,  Bemudding,  &c.  in  short,  by  all  those 
Means  of  putting,  (sometimes  quite,  sometimes  almost)  to 
Death,  which  are  called  by  that  general  Phrase  of  Mobbing. 

It  may  perhaps  be  said  that  the  Mob,  do,  even  at  this  Day, 
connive  at  the  Execution  of  some  Laws,  which  they  can  by 
no  Means  be  supposed  to  approve. 

Such  are  the  Laws  against  Robbery,  Burglary  and  Theft. 
This  is,  I  confess,  true;  and  I  have  often  wondered  that  it 
is  so.  The  Reason  perhaps  is,  the  great  Love  which  the  Mob 
have  for  a  Holiday,  and  the  great  Pleasure  they  take  in 
seeing  Men  hanged;  so  great,  that  while  they  are  enjoying 
it,  they  are  all  apt  to  forget,  that  this  is  hereafter  in  all 
Probability  to  be  their  own  Fate. 

In  all  these  Matters  however,  the  Power  of  this  Estate  is 
rather  felt  than  seen.  It  seems  indeed  to  be  like  that  Power 
of  the  Crown  in  France,  which  Cardinal  de  Retz  compares 
to  those  religious  Mysteries  that  are  performed  in  the  Sanctum 
Sanctorum-,  and  which,  tho’  it  be  often  exercised,  is  never 
expresly  claimed. 

In  other  Instances  the  fourth  Estate  is  much  more  explicite 
in  their  Pretensions,  and  much  more  constant  in  asserting 
and  maintaining  them;  of  which  I  shall  mention  some  of  the 
principal. 

First,  they  assert  an  exclusive  Right  to  the  River  of  Thames. 
It  is  true  the  other  Estates  do  sometimes  venture  themselves 
upon  the  River;  but  this  is  only  upon  Sufferance;  foh  which 
they  pay  whatever  that  Branch  of  the  fourth  Estate  called 
Watermen  are  pleased  to  exact  of  them.  Nor  are  the  Mob 
contented  with  all  these  Exactions.  They  grumble  whenever 
they  meet  any  Person  in  a  Boat,  whose  Dress  declares  them  to 
be  of  a  different  Order  from  themselves.  Sometimes  they 
carry  their  Resentment  so  far,  as  to  endeavour  to  run  against 
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the  Boat,  and  overset  it;  but  if  they  are  too  good  natured  to 
attempt  this,  they  never  fail  to  attack  the  Passengers  with 
all  Kind  of  scurrilous,  abusive  and  indecent  Language. 

The  second  exclusive  Right  which  they  insist  on,  is  to  those 
Parts  of  the  Streets,  that  are  set  apart  for  the  Foot  passengers. 
In  asserting  this  Privilege,  they  are  extremely  rigorous ; 
insomuch,  that  none  of  the  other  Orders  can  walk  through 
the  Streets  by  Day  without  being  insulted,  nor  by  Night 
without  being  knocked  down.  And  the  better  to  secure  these 
Footpaths  to  themselves,  they  take  effectual  Care  to  keep  the 
said  Paths  always  well  blocked  up  with  Chairs,  Wheelbarrows, 
and  every  other  Kind  of  Obstruction;  in  Order  to  break  the 
Legs  of  all  those  who  shall  presume  to  encroach  upon  their 
Privileges  by  walking  the  Streets. 

Here  it  was  hoped  their  Pretensions  would  have  stopped; 
but  it  is  difficult  to  set  any  Bounds  to  Ambition;  for,  having 
sufficiently  established  this  Right,  they  now  begin  to  assert 
their  Right  to  the  whole  Street,  and  to  have  lately  made  such 
a  Disposition  with  their  Waggons,  Carts,  and  Drays,  that  no 
Coach  can  pass  along  without  the  utmost  Difficulty  and 
Danger.  With  this  View  we  every  Day  see  them  driving 
Side  by  Side,  and  sometimes  in  the  broader  Streets  three  a 
breast;  again,  leaving  a  Cart  or  Waggon  in  the  Middle  of  the 
Street,  and  often  set  a-cross  it,  while  the  Driver  repairs  to 
a  neighbouring  Alehouse,  from  the  Window  of  which  he 
diverts  himself  while  he  is  drinking,  with  the  Mischief  or 
Inconvenience  which  his  Vehicle  occasions. 

The  same  Pretensions  which  they  make  to  the  Possession 
of  the  Streets,  they  make  likewise  to  the  Possession  of  the 
Highways.  I  doubt  not  I  shall  be  told  they  claim  only  an 
equal  Right:  For  I  know  it  is  very  usual  when  a  Carter  or 
Drayman  is  civilly  desired  to  make  a  little  Room,  by  moving 
out  of  the  Middle  of  the  Road  either  to  the  Right  or  Left, 
to  hear  the  following  Answer.  D — n  your  Eyes,  who  are  you? 
Is  not  the  Road,  and  he  d — n’d  to  you,  as  free  for  me  as  for 
you?  Hence  it  will,  I  suppose,  be  inferred  that  they  do  not 
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absolutely  exclude  the  other  Estates  from  the  Use  of  the 
common  Highways.  But  notwithstanding  this  generous 
Concession  in  Words  I  do  aver  this  Practice  is  different,  and 
that  a  Gentleman  may  go  a  Voyage  at  Sea  with  little  more 
Hazard  than  he  can  travel  ten  Miles  from  the  Metropolis. 

I  shall  mention  only  one  Claim  more,  and  that  a  very  new 
and  a  very  extraordinary  one.  It  is  the  Right  of  excluding 
all  Women  of  Fashion  out  of  St.  James’s  Park  on  a  Sunday 
Evening.  This  they  have  lately  asserted  with  great 
Vehemence,  and  have  inflicted  the  Punishment  of  mobbing 
on  several  Ladies,  who  had  transgressed  without  Design,  not 
having  been  apprized  of  the  good  Pleasure  of  the  Mob  in 
this  Point.  And  this  I  the  rather  publish  to  prevent  any  such 
Transgressions  for  the  future,  since  it  hath  already  appeared 
that  no  Degree  of  either  Dignity  or  Beauty  can  secure  the 
Offender. 

Many  Things  have  contributed  to  raise  this  fourth  Estate 
to  that  exorbitant  Degree  of  Power  which  they  at  present 
enjoy,  and  which  seems  to  threaten  to  shake  the  Balance  of 
our  Constitution.  I  shall  name  only  three,  as  these  appear 
to  me  to  have  had  much  the  greatest  Share  in  bringing  it 
about. 

The  first  is  that  Act  of  Parliament  which  was  made  at  the 
latter  End  of  Queen  Elizabeth’s  Reign,  and  which  I  cannot 
help  considering  as  a  Kind  of  Compromise  between  the  other 
three  Estates  and  this.  By  this  Act  it  was  stipulated,  that 
the  fourth  Estate  should  annually  receive  out  of  the  Posses¬ 
sions  of  the  others,  a  certain  large  Proportion  yearly,  upon 
an  implied  Condition  (for  no  such  was  exp  rest)  that  they 
should  suffer  the  other  Estates  to  enjoy  the  rest  of  their 
Property  without  Loss  or  Molestation. 

This  Law  gave  a  new  Turn  to  the  Minds  of  the  Mobility. 
They  found  themselves  no  longer  obliged  to  depend  on  the 
Charity  of  their  Neighbours,  nor  on  their  own  Industry  for 
a  Maintenance.  They  now  looked  on  themselves  as  joint 
Proprietors  in  the  Land,  and  celebrated  their  Independency 
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in  Songs  of  Triumph;  witness  the  old  Ballad  which  was  in 
all  their  Mouths, 

Hang  Sorrow ,  cast  away  Care; 

The  Parish  is  hound  to  find  us,  &c. 

A  second  Cause  of  their  present  Elevation  has  been  the 
private  Quarrels  between  particular  Members  of  the  other 
Estates,  who  on  such  Occasions  have  done  all  they  could  on 
both  Sides  to  raise  the  Power  of  the  Mob,  in  order  to  avail 
themselves  of  it,  and  to  employ  it  against  their  Enemies. 

The  third  and  the  last  which  I  shall  mention,  is  the  mistaken 
Idea  which  some  particular  Persons  have  always  entertained 
of  the  Word  Liberty;  but  this  will  open  too  copious  a  Subject, 
and  shall  be  therefore  treated  in  a  future  Paper. 

But  before  I  dismiss  this,  I  must  observe  that  there  are  two 
Sorts  of  Persons  of  whom  this  fourth  Estate  do  yet  stand 
in  some  Awe,  and  whom  consequently  they  have  in  great 
Abhorrence.  These  are  a  Justice  of  Peace,  and  a  Soldier. 
To  these  two  it  is  entirely  owing  that  they  have  not  long 
since  rooted  all  the  other  Orders  out  of  the  Commonwealth. 

C. 


TUESDAY,  JUNE  23,  1752.  Numb.  50. 

—  Versus  inopes  rerum,  nugceque  canorce. 

HOR. 


—  Verses  of  Matter  void,  and  trifling 
Rhimes. 


TO 

Sir  Alexander  Drawcansir,  Knt. 

Sir  Alexander, 

I  AM  one  of  the  constant  Readers  of  your  Paper,  and  am 
greatly  offended,  that  you  seldom  or  ever  entertain  us  with 
any  Thing  but  Prose.  ’Prithee  Knight  hast  thou  no  harmony 
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in  thy  Soul?  For  my  part,  I’ve  always  had  such  a  strange 
Disposition  to  Rhiming,  that  I  may  say  with  a  great  Poet, 

I  lisp,’d  in  Numbers,  for  the  Numbers  came, 

You’ll  tell  me  perhaps,  that  a  Poet  and  a  Rhimer  are  two 
different  Things,  and  that  the  coming  of  the  Numbers 
signifies  Nothing,  unless  Genius,  Fire,  Fancy,  &c.  comes  along 
with  them.  You  will  confess  however,  that  we  often  see  the 
silliest  Things  applauded  only  because  they’re  tagg’d  with 
Rhyme?  And  did  not  the  finest  Poem  in  our  Language,  lie 
for  Years  neglected,  for  no  other  Reason  (that  I  know)  but 
its  wanting  that  Advantage?  Without  further  Apology,  I 
present  you  a  Song  which  I  have  lately  made  on  my  Mistress. 

Tho’  Polly’s  and  tho’  Peggy’s  Charms, 

Each  Youthful  Poet’s  Bosom  warms; 

None  gives  the  Heart  such  fierce  Alarms, 

As  Lovely  Jenny  Weston. 

No  Violet,  Jessamin,  or  Rose, 

Or  spicy  Gale  that  Afric  blows, 

Does  half  such  fragrant  Sweets  disclose, 

As  waft  round  Jenny  Weston. 

Let  other  Swains  to  Courts  repair, 

And  view  each  glitt’ring  Beauty  there, 

’Tis  Art  alone  makes  them  so  fair, 

But  Nature  Jenny  Weston. 

What  Paint  with  her  Complexion  vies  ? 

What  Jewels  sparkle  like  her  Eyes? 

What  Hills  of  Snow  so  white,  as  rise 

The  Breasts  of  Jenny  Weston? 

Give  others  Titles,  Honours,  Pow’r, 

The  Riches  of  Potosi’s  Shore, 

I  ask  not  Bawbles ;  I  implore 

The  Heart  of  Jenny  Weston. 

Possest  of  this,  of  this  alone, 

On  India’s  Monarch  I’d  look  down, 

A  Cot  my  Palace,  and  my  Throne 

The  Lap  of  Jenny  Weston. 
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And  now,  Sir,  if  you  will  not  allow  me  to  be  inspired  with 
the  Raptures  of  Poetry,  you  will  at  least  allow  me  the 
Inspiration  of  a  Lover ;  and  as  such  I  doubt  not  your 
Favour  to, 

Your  very  humble  Servant, 
GEOFFRY  JINGLE. 


SIR, 

PErhaps  your  Readers  will  not  be  displeased  with  the  Sight 
of  the  following  Poem,  when  they  are  told  it  was  written  by 
that  ancient  and  venerable  Bard,  Dan  Jeffry  Chaucer:  How 
it  came  to  my  Hands  is  another  Question:  All  I  hope  at 
present  is,  that  the  fayre  Maydens  will  take  fair  warning 
from  this  good  Counsel;  or  in  other  Words,  that  they  will 
first  take  some  Pains  to  read,  and  some  more  to  practise.  — 
Without  further  Ceremony, 

I  am,  &c. 


A 

PLESAUNT  BALADE 
Or,  Advice  to  the 
FAYRE  MAYDENS : 

Written  by  DAN  JEFFRY  CHAUCER. 

LIsthnith,  Ladies,  to  youre  olde  Frende : 

If  yee  be  fayre,  be  fayre  to  sum  gode  Ende. 
For  Gallants  rath  or  late  must  loken  out 
For  thilk  same  Yoke,  so  ese  out  of  Dout, 

*  Yclepid  Marriage:  Yet  sootly  Weman  be, 
Malum  per  accidens  vel  malum  per  se, 

As  lerned  Clerkes  saie ;  this  Latin  is, 

Ladies,  that  yee  al  bene  Mannis  chefe  Blis. 
And  as  a  Wife  is  Mannis  helpe  and  Comfort, 
His  Paradise,  his  Solace,  and  Disport ; 


*  Called. 
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So  pardie,  is  Man  Woman’s  chefe  Stay, 

Harknith  then,  Dames,  to  my  moral  Lay : 

Ne  stand  ye  shill  I,  shall  I ;  ’tis  childis  Play : 

Eke  dangerous,  sings  the  Saw,  is  all  Delay. 

Now  listnith  to  my  Similitude, 

Gode  is  the  Moral,  tho’  the  Rime  be  rude. 

Where  Medway’s  Stremes  meandring,  flowen 
wyde, 

There  many  a  Sole,  and  many  a  *Made  abyde : 
(Tho’  on  the  Banks,  God  wot,  few  Mades  doe  walk, 
And  fewer  Soles,  that  think  rite  wel  and  talk.) 
Now  thilke  same  Mades,  fresh  broughten  to  the 
**Chepe, 

Are  rated  high ;  but  little  can  they  kepe : 

Downs  fals  the  Price.  Ah!  benedicite! 

Who  hies  my  Mades  ?  Ne  one,  ne  tway,  ne  three ; 

So  handled  they  bene,  by  my  Father’s  Kin, 

The  Mades  wont  sell,  they  are  not  worth  a  Pin. 


COVENT-GARDEN,  JUNE  22. 

The  following  Letter  which  was  sent  to  the  Justice  by  an 
unknown  Hand,  hath  been  transmitted  to  us;  and  tho’  perhaps 
some  Points  are  carried  a  little  too  far ,  upon  the  whole  I 
think  it  a  very  sensible  Performance,  and  worthy  the 
Attention  of  the  Public. 

Bond-Street,  22  June,  1752. 

SIR, 

I  Know  not  whether  ’tis  usual  for  any  Body  beside  Lawyers 
to  make  Remarks  upon  Acts  of  Parliament,  to  explain  their 
Meaning,  and  shew  their  Consequences;  hut  as  every  Man 
of  common  Sense,  Reason  and  Understanding,  is  at  Liberty 
to  examine  and  judge  of  Laws,  as  well  as  obliged  to  obey 
them,  I  shall  make  bold  to  submit  to  your  Consideration 
(whom  I  esteem  as  a  very  worthy  and  useful  Magistrate)  an 
Observation  of  two,  which  I  think  may  he  made  on  the  late 

*  A  Fish  so  named. 

**  Market. 
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Act,  against  loose  Women  and  Houses  of  ill-Fame:  Altho’ 
the  Life  of  Laws  consists  in  a  proper  Execution  of  them,  yet 
if  this  present  Act  against  Lewdness  be  carried  on  with  the 
same  Rigour  it  seems  to  have  been  hitherto,  and  as  some  of 
the  Justices  give  in  Charge  to  their  Understrappers,  I  appre¬ 
hend  many  ill  Consequences  will  arise  from  it,  and  that  the 
Remedy  will  be  infinitely  more  fatal  than  the  Disease 
complained  of.  It  is  said  that  a  Constable  has  a  Power  of 
searching  all  Houses  where  he  suspects  Women  of  ill  Character 
are  lodged,  to  apprehend  and  bring  such  Women  before 
Justices,  who  are  to  commit  them  to  Prisons.  If  the  Con¬ 
stables  do  their  Office  diligently,  and  our  Prisons  (already 
well  stored  with  Inhabitants)  are  to  be  crouded  with 
Multitudes  of  these  unhappy  Wretches,  may  not  a  contagious 
Distemper  be  apprehended?  But  suppose  that  should  not 
happen,  what  is  to  become  of  these  People,  when  the  Time  of 
their  Imprisonment  expires?  Must  they  not  return  to  their 
former  Courses  for  Bread,  or  must  they  not  inevitably  become 
Beggars,  and  so  increase  the  prodigious  Numbers  that  throng 
the  Streets  already?  If  they  take  up  their  former  Course 
of  Life,  as  undoubtedly  they  will  and  must,  (for  who  is  there 
that  will  take  into  Service  any  of  those  Persons,  tho’  ever 
so  willing  to  abandon  their  Debaucheries)  the  Constables  and 
Watchmen  will  meet  with  incessant  Business  to  apprehend, 
and  the  Justices  to  recommit  them;  till  in  due  Time  the 
Miseries  of  Imprisonments  shall  destroy  them  by  lingering 
Diseases  and  Death.  A  Case  this,  most  shocking  and  terrible 
to  happen  in  a  Country  of  Christians,  or  indeed  of  Men. 
Punishments  are  with  Ease  devised  for  those,  whose  very 
Being,  is  a  continual  Torment  to  them.  But  reputable  and 
useful  Occupations  for  the  Idle  and  Dissolute,  require  some 
Care,  Discernment  and  Consideration,  to  contrive  such  as 
’tis  hoped  our  Legislators  are  qualified  with,  and  being  so, 
may  be  disposed  to  order  and  enforce.  Another  Inconvenience 
arising  from  this  Law,  is  the  insolent  Behaviour  that  honest 
sober  Persons  frequently  meet  with,  from  some  ignorant,  but 
officious  Fellows,  who  are  employed  in  the  Execution  of  it. 
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I  have  been  informed  of  several  Instances  of  very  worthy 
People  being  laid  hold  of  and  dragged  to  the  Round-house 
by  some  of  these  dirty  Fellows,  under  a  Pretence  of  their 
being  disorderly  Persons.  Nay  I  have  been  present,  when 
a  Man’s  Wife  of  unsuspected  Character  and  Credit  has  been 
brought  before  a  Justice  for  Examination  against  whom  not 
the  least  Charge  was  given,  but  that  she  was  passing  along 
the  Streets  at  ten  o’clock  at  Night.  I  cannot  say  how  much 
I  might  be  transported  by  such  Treatment  from  a  low  pitiful 
Fellow,  puffed  up  with  a  little  ill  delegated  Authority ; 
whatever  I  might  do,  I  verily  believe  there  are  Husbands  and 
Brothers,  who  would  make  a  severe  Example  of  such  a 
Scoundrel  on  such  Provocation.  When  a  Woman  of  Character 
is  thus  insulted  by  one  of  these  Blockheads,  he  pleads  in  his 
Justification  that  she  was  picking  up  Men.  By  this  means 
the  Fame  and  Honour  of  the  most  virtuous  Woman,  may  be 
violated  without  a  Possibility  of  Reparation.  The  Justices 
would  not  do  amiss  if  they  enquired  of  their  Beadles  and 
Watchmen;  what  is  the  Sense  and  Meaning  of  the  vulgar 
Expression  picking  up  Men,  because  any  Woman  who  is  seen 
with  a  Man  by  Night,  may  in  their  Sense  be  said  to  have 
picked  him  up,  and  consequently  is  liable  to  be  picked  up 
herself,  and  forced  to  take  up  her  Lodging  in  one  of  their 
Spunging-Houses. 

I  have  been  told  that  in  other  Nations  no  less  tender  of 
Religion  and  Morality  than  our  own,  certain  places  are 
allotted  and  tolerated  for  the  Entertainment  of  Women  who 
are  kept  under  Regulations,  and  are  always  at  the  Service 
of  such  Customers  as  are  disposed  to  deal  with  them.  At 
Venice,  a  Man  may  hire  a  Woman  for  a  Night,  a  Week,  a 
Month,  or  a  Year;  suppose  he  leaves  her  with  Child,  she 
incurs  no  Punishment  as  in  England  she  would,  nor  is  the 
Infant  when  born  refused  Admittance  into  the  Hospital,  on 
account  of  its  not  being  begot  by  a  Man  of  Quality.  Some 
People  are  so  foolish  as  to  think  these  Licenses  irreligious 
and  infamous;  but  wiser  Men  are  of  another  Opinion;  who 
having  more  closely  considered  the  Frailties  of  Mankind,  have 
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by  allowing  of  these  seeming  Irregularities,  certainly  pre¬ 
vented  Practices  of  the  most  detestable  Nature.  It  may  be 
said,  and  is  said  frequently  by  Women  who  have  neither 
Money  nor  any  thing  else  to  recommend  them  but  Airs  and 
Paint,  that  Men  who  are  fond  of  Women,  may  and  ought  to 
marry.  That  they  may  is  certain,  if  they  like  it,  but  it  is 
not  so  certain  that  they  ought.  Whoever  looks  thro’  the 
married  State  will  find  many  Discouragements  from  entering 
into  it.  It  is  utterly  inconvenient  and  imprudent  for  some; 
nor  can  every  Man  support  the  Charge  of  a  modern  Wife, 
and  at  the  same  Time  provide  for  a  Family  of  Children. 
The  woeful  Consequences  of  inconsiderate  Marriages  are 
almost  infinite,  thence  is  produced  that  formidable  Body  of 
Poor,  which  can  hardly  be  maintained  by  compulsive  Laws 
and  charitable  Contributions.  In  low  Life,  People  often 
intermarry  with  no  other  View  or  Regard,  than  the  sensual 
Gratification  of  a  present  Appetite:  The  Copulation  of  the 
Mob  is  no  better  than  legal  or  ecclesiastical  Fornication,  and 
tho’  a  Priest  may  join  two  Wretches  together,  in  what  is 
called  the  holy  Bands  of  Matrimony,  yet  in  a  very  short  Time 
when  the  consummation  Pleasures  are  over,  the  Bridegroom 
either  takes  another  Wife,  or  the  Bride  another  Husband; 
and  very  often  this  is  the  Case  of  both.  In  high  Life, 
Marriage  is  a  mere  Trade,  a  Bargain  and  Sale,  where  both 
Parties  endeavour  to  cheat  one  another;  the  Effects  of  such 
unnatural  Unions  frequently  are  seen  in  Courts  of  Delegates, 
or  by  private  Articles  of  Separation.  To  these  it  must  be 
owned  there  are  some  Exceptions  of  Persons  who  engage 
with  a  Prospect  of  mutual  Felicity  and  Designs  of  raising  a 
Progeny  that  may  contribute  to  the  Welfare  of  Society,  and 
preserve  their  own;  I  decline  any  further  Reflections  on  this 
Subject,  since  daily  Experience  affords  Variety,  and  shall 
only  observe  that  as  the  Suppression  of  some  very  notorious 
and  dangerous  Houses  is  absolutely  requisite,  so  the  utter 
Extirpation  of  Women  of  Pleasure  or  of  the  Town,  term  them 
how  you  please,  is  impracticable,  and  would  it  be  effected, 
would  produce  Irregularities  of  ten  Times  more  criminal  and 
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odious  Tendency.  Of  what  Service  is  an  Hospital  for 
Foundlings  on  this  Supposition;  are  none  hut  the  Bastards 
of  our  Great-ones  to  have  the  Benefit  of  it?  But  as  these 
Days  will  hardly  admit  of  speaking  or  writing  Truth  or  Fact, 
I  stop  my  pen  and  subscribe  myself  Sir, 

Your  Well-wisher  and  humble  Servant, 

HUMPHRY  MEANWELL. 


SATURDAY,  JUNE  27,  1752.  Numb.  51. 

Hce  tibi  erunt  artes.  — 

YIRG. 

These  must  be  your  golden  Rules. 

OF  all  our  Manufactures,  there  is  none  at  present  in  a 
more  flourishing  Condition,  or  which  hath  received  more 
considerable  Improvements  of  late  Years,  than  the  Manu¬ 
facture  of  Paper.  To  such  Perfection  is  this  brought  at 
present,  that  it  almost  promises  to  rival  the  great  staple 
Commodity  of  this  Kingdom. 

The  two  Principal  Branches  of  this  Manufacture  are  carried 
on  by  Painting  and  Printing.  To  what  a  Degree  of  Excel¬ 
lence  the  Artists  are  arrived  in  the  former,  I  need  not  mention. 
Our  painted  Paper  is  scarce  distinguishable  from  the  finest 
Silk ;  and  there  is  scarce  a  modern  House,  which  hath  not  one 
or  more  Rooms  lined  with  this  Furniture. 

But  however  valuable  this  Branch  may  be,  it  is  by  no  Means 
equal  to  that  which  is  carried  on  by  Printing.  Of  such 
Consequence  indeed  to  the  Public  may  this  Part  of  the  Paper 
Manufacture  be  made,  that  I  doubt  not  but  that  with  proper 
Care,  it  would  be  capable  of  finding  an  ample  Provision  for 
the  Poor.  To  which  Purpose  it  seems  better  adapted  than 
any  other,  for  a  Reason  which  I  shall  presently  assign. 

Of  Printing  likewise,  there  are  two  Kinds;  that  of  the 
Rolling,  and  that  of  the  Letter  Press,  —  or  perhaps  I  shall 
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be  better  understood  by  most  of  my  Readers,  by  the  Terms 
Prints  and  Books. 

The  Former  (though  of  infinitely  the  less  Consequence) 
hath  been  of  late  much  improved;  and  though  it  doth  not 
consume  a  great  Quantity  of  Paper,  doth  however  employ 
a  great  Number  of  Hands.  This  was  formerly  an  inconsider¬ 
able  Business,  and  very  few  got  their  Bread  by  it;  but  some 
ingenious  Persons  have  of  late  so  greatly  extended  it,  that 
there  are  at  present  almost  as  many  Print-Shops,  as  there 
are  Bakers  in  this  Metropolis. 

This  Improvement  hath  been  owing  to  a  deep  Penetration 
into  human  Nature,  by  which  it  hath  been  discovered,  that 
there  are  two  Sights  which  the  Generality  of  Mankind  do 
hunger  after,  with  little  less  Avidity,  than  after  their  daily 
Bread.  The  one  is  to  behold  certain  Parts  which  are  severally 
common  to  one  half  of  the  Species  exhibited  to  View,  in  the 
most  amiable  and  inviting  Manner ;  the  other  is  to  see  certain 
Faces,  which  belong  to  Individuals,  exposed  in  a  ridiculous 
and  contemptible  Light.  By  feeding  both  which  Appetites 
the  Printmakers  have  very  plentifully  fed  themselves. 

I  come  now  to  the  second  Branch  of  Printing,  namely  to 
that  which  is  performed  at  the  Letter-press,  and  which 
consists  of  Books,  Pamphlets,  Papers,  &c.  The  flourishing 
State  of  this  Manufacture  needs  no  Kind  of  Proof.  It  is 
indeed  certain,  that  more  Paper  is  now  consumed  this  Way 
in  a  Week,  than  was  formerly  the  Consumption  of  a  Year. 

To  this  notable  Encrease,  nothing  perhaps  hath  more  con¬ 
tributed,  than  the  new  Invention  of  writing  without  the 
Qualifications  of  any  Genius  or  Learning.  The  first  Printers, 
possibly  misled  by  an  old  Precept  in  one  Horace,  seem  to 
have  imagined,  that  both  those  Ingredients  were  necessary 
in  the  Writer,  and  accordingly  we  find  they  employed  them¬ 
selves  on  such  Samples  only,  as  were  produced  by  Men,  in 
whom  Genius  and  Learning  concurred;  but  modern  Times 
have  discovered,  that  the  Trade  is  very  well  to  be  carried 
on  without  either;  and  this  by  introducing  several  new  Kind 
of  Wares,  the  Manufacture  of  which,  is  extremely  easy,  as 
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well  as  extremely  lucrative.  The  Principal  of  these,  are 
Blasphemy,  Treason,  Bawdry  and  Scandal.  For  in  the 
making  up  of  all  these,  the  Qualifications  abovementioned, 
together  with  that  Modesty,  which  is  inseparable  from  them, 
would  be  rather  an  Incumbrance  than  of  any  real  use. 

No  sooner  were  these  new  fashioned  Wares  brought  to 
Market,  than  the  Paper  Merchants,  commonly  called  Book¬ 
sellers,  found  so  immense  a  Demand  for  them,  that  their 
Business  was  to  find  Hands  sufficient  to  supply  the  Wants 
of  the  Public.  In  this  however,  they  had  no  great  Difficulty, 
as  the  Work  was  so  extremely  easy,  that  no  Talents  whatever 
(except  that  of  being  able  to  write)  not  even  the  Capacity 
of  Spelling;  were  requisite. 

The  Methods  however  which  have  been  used  by  the  Paper- 
Merchants  to  make  these  new  fashioned  Wares  universally 
known,  are  very  ingenious  and  worthy  of  our  Notice. 

The  first  of  these  Methods  was  for  the  Merchant  himself 
to  mount  in  the  most  public  Part  of  the  Town  into  a  wooden 
Machine  called  the  Pillory,  where  he  stood  for  the  Space  of 
an  Hour  proclaiming  his  Goods  to  all  that  past  that  Way. 
This  was  practised  with  much  Success  by  the  late  Mr.  Curl, 
Mr.  Mist  and  others,  who  never  failed  of  selling  several  large 
Bales  of  Goods  in  this  Manner. 

Notwithstanding  however  the  Profits  arising  from  this 
Method  of  Publication,  it  was  not  without  Objections;  for 
several  wanton  Persons  among  the  Mob,  were  used  on  such 
Occasions  to  divert  themselves  by  pelting  the  Merchant  while 
he  stood  exposed  in  the  PUBLISHING-STOOL,  with  rotten 
Eggs  and  other  mischievous  Implements,  by  which  Means,  he 
often  came  off  much  bedawbed,  and  sometimes  not  without 
bodily  hurt. 

Some  of  the  more  cunning  therefore  among  the  Merchants, 
began  to  decline  this  Practice  themselves,  and  employed  their 
Understrappers,  that  is  to  say  their  Writers  for  such  Pur¬ 
poses:  For  it  was  conceived  a  Piece  of  Blasphemy,  Bawdry, 
&c.  would  be  as  well  sold  by  exhibiting  the  Author,  as  by 
exhibiting  the  Bookseller. 
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Of  this  probablly1  they  received  the  first  Hint  from  the 
Case  of  one  Mr.  Richard  Savage;  an  Author  whose  Manu¬ 
factures  had  long  lain  uncalled  for  in  the  Warehouse,  till 
he  happened  very  fortunately  for  his  Bookseller  to  be  found 
guilty  of  a  capital  Crime  at  the  Old-Bailey.  The  Merchant 
instantly  took  the  Hint,  and  the  very  next  day  advertised 
the  Works  of  Mr.  Savage,  now  under  Sentence  of  Death  for 
Murder.  This  Device  succeeded,  and  immediately  (to  use 
their  Phrase)  carried  off  the  whole  Impression. 

Encouraged  by  this  Success,  the  Merchant  not  doubting 
the  Execution  of  his  Author,  had  very  high  for  his  dying 
Speech,  which  was  accordingly  penn ’d  and  delivered.  Savage 
however,  was,  contrary  to  all  Expectation  pardoned,  and 
would  have  returned  the  Money;  but  the  Merchant  insisted 
on  his  Bargain,  and  published  the  dying  Speech  which  Mr. 
Savage  should  have  made  at  Tyburn,  of  which  it  is  probable 
as  many  were  sold  as  there  were  People  in  Town  who  could 
read. 

The  Gallows  being  thus  found  to  he  a  great  Friend  of  the 
Press,  the  Merchants  for  the  future  made  it  their  chief  Care 
to  provide  themselves  with  such  Writers,  as  were  most  likely 
to  call  in  this  Assistance ;  in  other  Words,  who  were  in  the 
fairest  Way  of  being  hanged;  and  tho’  they  have  not  always 
succeeded  to  their  Wish,  yet  whoever  is  well  read  in  the 
Productions  of  the  last  twenty  Years,  will  be  more  inclined 
perhaps  to  blame  the  Law,  than  the  Sagacity  of  the  Book¬ 
sellers. 

The  whipping  Post  hath  been  likewise  of  eminent  Use  to 
the  same  Purposes;  and  tho’  perhaps  this  may  raise  less 
Curiosity  than  the  Gallows,  in  one  Instance  at  least,  it  hath 
visibly  the  Advantage:  For  an  Author  tho’  he  may  deserve 
it  often,  can  be  hanged  but  once,  but  he  may  be  whipped 
several  Times,  indeed  six  Times  by  one  Sentence,  of  which 
we  have  lately  seen  an  Instance  in  the  Person  of  Stroud,  who 
is  a  strong  Proof  of  the  great  Profits  which  the  Paper 


i  So  printed  in  the  original  text. 
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Merchants  derive  from  the  whip  [ping  of]1  one  of  their 
Manufacturers. 

Mr.  Stroud,  in  Imitation  of  several  eminent  Persons, 
thought  proper  to  publish  an  Apology  for  his  Life.  The 
Public,  however,  were  less  kind  to  him,  than  they  had  been 
to  other  great  Apologists,  and  treated  his  Performance  with 
Contempt.  But  no  sooner  was  he  tied  to  the  Cart’s  Tail,  than 
the  Work  began  to  sell  in  great  Numbers;  and  this  Sale 
revived  with  every  monthly  Whipping;  so  that  if  he  had 
been  whipped,  as  some  imagined  he  was  to  have  been,  once 
a  Month  during  Life,  the  Merchant  possibly  might  have  sold 
as  many  Bales  of  his  Works  as  have  been  sold  of  those  of 
Swift  himself. 

I  shall  conclude  with  hoping,  that  as  the  Merchants  seem 
at  present  to  have  their  Eye  chiefly  on  the  Whipping-post 
for  the  Advancement  of  their  Manufactures,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
Courts  of  Justice  will  do  all  that  in  them  lies,  to  encourage  a 
Trade  of  such  wonderful  Benefit  to  the  Kingdom,  and  which 
seems  more  likely  than  any  other  to  provide  a  Maintenance 
for  our  Poor ;  as  no  Qualification  is  required  to  the  Production 
of  these  Wares,  besides  that  of  being  able  to  write,  nor  any 
Tools  or  Stock  to  set  up  a  Manufacturer,  besides  a  Pen  and 
Ink  and  a  small  Quantity  of  Paper;  so  that  an  Author  may 
indeed  he2  equipped  at  a  cheaper  Rate  than  a  Blacker  of 
Shoes. 

A. 

1  The  original  text  has  whip- /one.  Murphy’s  text  reads  whipping  one. 

2  An  obvious  misprint  for  he. 
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TUESDAY,  JUNE  30,  1752.  Numb.  52. 

Graiis  Ingenium,  Graiis  dedit  Ore  rotundo 
Musa  loqui - 

HOR. 

Her  Wit,  and  flowing  Eloquence,  the  Muse 
Gave  to  the  Greeks - 

AS  a  Proposal  is  now  publish’d  for  a  Translation  of  the 
Works  of  Lucian  into  our  Mother-Tongue,  it  may  not  be 
improper  to  acquaint  our  English  Readers  with  the  real 
Value  of  the  Work  which  is  offered  to  their  Acceptance. 

This  Author  may  be  almost  called  the  Father  of  true 
Humour :  Mr.  Dryden  says,  he  knows  not  whom  he  imitated, 
unless  it  might  be  Aristophanes.  This  Supposition  can 
certainly  be  meant  only  of  that  Attic  Elegance  of  Diction,  in 
which  there  is  perhaps  some  Resemblance  between  these  two 
Authors;  and  this  is  a  Point,  in  which  I  am  afraid  we  are  at 
this  time  but  little  able  to  decide  who  deserves  the  Preference ; 
the  learned  Photius  gives  the  Palm  of  excelling  all  others  in 
Diction,  to  our  Author,  ttjv  p-ev  rot1  cf>pacnv  icrTLV  apLCTos 

But  surely  our  ingenious  Countryman  could  not  conceive, 
that  Lucian  in  the  exquisite  Pleasantry  of  his  Humour,  in 
the  Neatness  of  his  Wit,  and  in  the  Poignancy  of  his  Satire, 
did  condescend  to  be  the  Imitator  of  a  Writer,  whose  Humour 
is  often  extravagant,  his  Wit  coarse,  and  his  Satire  unjust 
and  immoral.  Indeed,  Mr.  Dryden  himself,  in  the  short 
Character  which  he  presently  after  gives  of  Lucian’s  Writ¬ 
ings,  shews  he  could  not  have  imitated  the  Greek  Comedian. 
‘Any  one,’  says  he,  ‘may  see,  that  our  Author’s  chief  Design 
‘was  to  disnest  Heaven  of  so  many  immoral  and  debauched 
‘  Deities :  His  next,  to  expose  the  mock  Philosophers ;  and  his 
‘last,  to  give  us  Examples  of  a  good  Life  in  the  Persons  of 
‘the  true.’  Of  the  first  of  these  we  may  find,  I  allow,  many 
Strokes  in  Aristophanes,  how  inferior  to  the  Spirit  of  Lucian, 


i  This  is  a  misprint  for  fitvroi. 
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I  submit  to  the  learned  Header;  but  as  to  the  second,  I 
remember  no  Instance :  For  I  hope  the  base  and  barbarous 
Abuse  of  Socrates  will  not  be  allowed  an  Attempt  to  expose 
the  mock  Philosophers.  The  Truth  is,  that  Species  of 
Wretches,  who  were  the  Objects  of  Ridicule  at  Rome,  and 
who  gained  a  Livelihood  by  being  so,  being,  as  Suetonius  tells 
us,  the  favourite  Buffoons  of  the  Emperors  themselves,  were 
unknown  in  the  Days  of  Aristophanes.  And  as  to  giving  an 
Example  of  a  good  Life  in  the  Persons  of  the  true  Philoso¬ 
phers,  this  likewise  could  no  more  be  learnt  from  Aristophanes, 
than  a  System  of  Ethics  can  be  drawn  from  our  modern 
Comedies. 

And  as  I  am  thus  unwilling  to  think  that  Lucian  was  the 
Imitator  of  any  other,  I  shall  not  be  much  more  ready  to 
grant,  that  others  have  been  the  Imitators  of  him.  The  Person 
whom  I  esteem  to  be  most  worthy  of  this  Honour  is  the 
immortal  Swift.  To  say  Truth,  I  can  find  no  better  Way  of 
giving  the  English  Reader  an  Idea  of  the  Greek  Author,  than 
by  telling  him,  that  to  translate  Lucian  well  into  English,  is 
to  give  us  another  Swift  in  our  own  Language.  I  will  add, 
however  invidious  it  may  appear,  that  when  I  allow  to  this 
excellent  English  Writer  the  Praise  of  imitating  the  Greek, 
I  allow  him  that  Praise  only  which  the  best  Imitator  can 
possibly  claim,  of  being  Second  to  his  Original.  Our  Author 
will  perhaps  for  ever  continue  to  deserve  the  Title  of 
inimitable,  ( i.e .  unequaled)  which  the  learned  Mr.  Moyle 
hath  given  him. 

In  Fact,  besides  the  Superiority  of  Genius  which  seems  to 
me  to  appear  in  Lucian,  when  he  is  compared  with  any  other 
humorous  Writer,  no  other  seems  to  have  had  such  excellent 
Materials  to  work  upon.  What  Fund  of  Pleasantry  hath  any 
Age  produced  equal  to  that  Theology  and  to  that  Philosophy 
which  he  hath  exposed ! 

Notwithstanding  all  his  Merit,  (I  should  perhaps  rather 
say,  as  a  Proof  of  his  Merit,)  this  inimitable  Author  hath  had 
his  Critics,  that  is,  as  the  Moderns  use  the  Word,  his  Cen- 
surers.  ‘Of  this  Number,’  says  Dryden,  ‘is  the  wretched 
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‘Author  of  the  Lucien  en  belle  Humeur,  who  being  himself 
‘as  insipid  as  a  Dutch  Poet,  yet  arraigns  Lucian  for  his  own 
‘Fault,  &c.  but  the  best  on’t  is,  the  Jaundice  is  only  in  his 
‘own  Eyes,  which  makes  Lucian  look  yellow  to  him.  All 
‘Mankind  will  exclaim  against  his  preaching  this  Doctrine 
‘against  him.’  The  learned  indeed  are  unanimous  in  their 
Elogiums  on  him;  such  amongst  others  are  Photius,  Grasvius, 
Erasmus,  D ’Ablancourt,  Dryden,  Mayn,  and  the  learned 
Mr.  Moyle  whom  I  have  mentioned  above. 

To  the  Honour  of  Lucian  it  should  be  likewise  remembred, 
that  his  Virtues  and  Abilities  recommended  him  to  the 
Favour  of  that  Glory  of  human  Nature,  Marcus  Aurelius, 
by  whom  our  Author  was  employed  in  a  very  considerable 
Post  in  the  Government.  That  great  Emperor  did  not,  it 
seems,  think,  that  a  Man  of  Humour  was  below  his  Notice, 
or  unfit  for  Business  of  the  gravest  Kind. 

Nor  can  I  omit  the  Honour  done  him  by  some  of  the  first 
Planters  of  Christianity,  who  embraced  his  Arguments  and 
applied  them  with  good  Success  against  the  Advocates  for 
the  Heathen  Deities,  who  could  not  resist  his  Raillery.  ‘For 
‘my  Part,’  says  Dryden,  ‘I  know  not  to  whose  Writings  we 
‘owe  more  our  Christianity,  where  the  true  God  has  succeeded 
‘a  Multitude  of  false;  whether  to  the  grave  Confutation 
‘of  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Arnobius,  Justin  Martyr,  St. 
1  Augustin,  Lactantius,  &c.  or  to  the  facetious  Wit  of  Lucian : 
‘A  Wit  which  is  thus  described  by  Monsr.  D’ Ablancourt. 
“Qui  a  par  tout  de  la  Mignardise  &  de  1 ’Agreement  avec  un 
“humeur  gaye  &  enjouee,  &  cette  urbanite  Attique  que  nous 
“appellerions  en  notre  langue  une  raillerie  fine  &  delicate,” 

&c. - In  a  Word,  I  conclude,  that  all  who  have  a  true 

Taste  of  Humour  must  read  Lucian  with  the  most  exquisite 
Pleasure,  and  those  who  have  not,  will  find  no  other  Means 
so  proper  to  acquire  that  Taste. 

Such  is  the  Author  now  proposed  to  be  translated,  I  may 
truly  say,  to  be  first  translated  into  our  Language:  For  as 
to  the  two  Attempts  hitherto  made,  tho’  one  of  them  hath 
Mr.  Dryden ’s  Name  to  the  Preface  (for  indeed  he  translated 
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but  little  himself)  they  can  give  the  Reader  no  more  Idea 
of  the  Spirit  of  Lucian,  than  the  vilest  Imitation  by  a  Sign¬ 
post  Painter  can  convey  the  Spirit  of  the  excellent  Hogarth. 

As  to  the  Abilities  of  one  of  the  Gentlemen  who  propose 
this  Translation  I  shall  be  silent;  I  will  only  venture  to  say, 
that  no  Man  seems  so  likely  to  translate  an  Author  well,  as 
he  who  hath  formed  his  Stile  upon  that  very  Author.  Nor 
shall  I  trespass  upon  the  Modesty  of  a  Gentleman  greatly 
endow’d  with  that  Virtue,  by  saying  much  of  the  other. 
In  this,  I  believe,  I  shall  have  the  universal  Concurrence  of 
those  learned  Men  of  this  Age  to  whom  he  is  known,  that  no 
Man  now  alive  is  better  versed  in  that  Language  in  which 
the  Wit  of  Lucian  lies  as  yet  concealed.  I  shall  add,  that 
I  doubt  not  but  the  Public  will  find  a  Pleasure  in  shewing 
some  Kegard  to  two  Gentlemen,  who  have  hitherto  in  their 
several  Capacities  endeavoured  to  be  serviceable  to  them, 
without  deriving  any  great  Emolument  to  themselves  from 
their  Labours. 

C. 


SATURDAY,  JULY  4,  1752.  Numb.  53. 

Quid  dignum  tanto  feret  hie  promissor  hiatu? 

HOB. 

What  will  this  Gascoon  be  able  to  perform 
after  this  PUFF? 

TO  THE 

CENSOR  of  Great  Britain. 

SIR, 

YOUR  Predecessors  in  the  Censorship  were  used  to  cele~ 
brate  the  several  extraordinary  Personages  who  appeared  in 
their  Time ;  as  I  doubt  not  to  find  in  yourself  the  same  good 
Disposition,  I  here  send  you  an  Advertisement  printed  in 
the  Daily  Advertiser  of  Monday  last;  the  Author  of  which 
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must,  I  think,  be  esteemed  the  most  extraordinary  Person 
whom  any  Age  hath  produced. 

‘UN  Frangois,  Homme  de  Lettres,  est  arrive  de  Paris  a 
‘Londres,  pour  y  enseigner  le  Frangois,  la  Fable,  le  Poesie, 
‘la  Blason,  la  Philosophie  Frangoise,  le  Latin,  sans  exiger 
‘  aucune  etude  de  son  Disciple ;  1  ’etude  etant  un  obstacle  a  sa 
‘Methode.  S’il  y  a  des  Temperamens  trop  foibles  pour  les 
‘  contraindre,  des  Caracteres  trop  vifs  pour  les  fixer,  des 
‘Personnes  trop  agees  pour  s’appliquer  a  1 ’etude,  &  qu’ils 
‘veuillent  apprendre  quelqu’une  de  ces  Sciences  sur  une 
‘Methode  si  simple,  plus  courte,  &  plus  solide  que  tout  ce 
‘qui  a  precede;  they  are  desired  to  enquire  at  Mr.  Bezangon’s 
‘Snuff-Shop  in  Little-Earl-Street,  the  Black  Boy,  by  the 
‘Seven  Dials.’ 

As  it  is  possible  that  some  of  your  Readers  may  not  have 
yet  conversed  with  this  surprizing  Master,  I  shall,  for  his  and 
their  Sakes,  endeavour  to  render  it  in  English. 

Thus  then  it  runs. 

‘A  French  Man,  a  Man  of  Learning,  is  arrived  at  London 
‘from  Paris,  in  order  to  teach  the  French  Language,  Fables, 
‘Poetry,  Heraldry,  FRENCH  PHILOSOPHY,  and  the  Latin 
‘Tongue;  without  exacting  any  Study  from  his  Scholars,  ALL 
‘STUDY  BEING  AN  OBSTACLE  TO  HIS  METHOD. 
‘If  there  be  any  Constitutions  too  weak  to  bear  Contradic¬ 
tion,  any  Characters  too  lively  to  be  capable  of  Attention, 
‘any  Persons  too  far  advanced  in  Life  to  apply  themselves 
‘to  Study,  and  who  are  willing  to  learn  any  of  the  above 
‘Sciences,  by  a  simple  Method,  and  one  shorter  as  well  as 
‘more  solid  than  any  which  hath  been  hitherto  practised,  they 
‘are  desired  to  enquire,’  &c.  as  above. 

I  must  confess  myself  so  ignorant,  that  till  I  read  this 
wonderful  Performance,  I  did  not  know  there  was  a  Phil¬ 
osophy  which  was  peculiar  to  France,  and  that  went  under 
the  Name  of  French  Philosophy!  Perhaps  this  is  what  is 
meant  by  the  French  Marque  in  St.  Evremont,  when  he  says, 
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Premierement,  J’aime  la  Guerre,  apres  la  Guerre  Madame  de 

- ,  apres  Madame  de -  la  Religion,  apres  la  Religion 

LA  PHILOSOPHIE.  - Voila  ce  que  J’aime,  Morbleu! 

‘My  first  Passion  is  the  THE  WAR,  my  second  is  MADAME 

‘de  - ,  my  third  is  RELIGION,  and  my  fourth  Passion  is 

‘PHILOSOPHY.  — Now  I  have  told  you  what  my  Passions 
‘are,  d — n  me!’  In  which  Passage  it  seems  pretty  plain, 
that  la  Philosophie  is  no  other  than  what  the  French  likewise 
call  la  Danse ;  and  then  it  will  be  plain  that  the  Artist  above- 
mentioned  is  no  other  than  a  Dancing-Master,  to  whose 
Method  of  teaching  I  do  readily  agree  that  Study  is  often 
a  very  deplorable  Obstacle. 

But  this  will  by  no  Means  solve  all  the  Difficulties :  For  tho’ 
Dancing  will  possibly  make  a  Man  a  great  Adept  in  the 
French  Philosophy,  how  he  will  be  able  to  dance  into  any 
English  Science,  or  into  the  Latin  Tongue,  is  somewhat  hard 
to  conceive.  Perhaps,  by  French  Philosophy,  the  Author 
means  what  is  also  called  I’industrie,  ou  l’ art  de  voter  bien 
les  Poches,  which  I  must  beg  to  be  excused  from  translating 
into  our  coarser  Language;  in  barbarous  French  it  may  be 
called  the  Art  of  peeka  de  poka.  But  if  this  be  his  Meaning, 
I  fancy  he  will  be  greatly  deceived  in  his  Views,  since  I 
believe  it  is  impossible  to  find  more  able  Masters  than  some 
of  his  Countrymen  have  already  shewn  themselves  here  in 
that  Art.  Nor  do  I  believe,  that  Study  or  intense  Application 
can  be  an  Enemy  to  this  Art,  since  I  know  several  of  the 
English  who  have  plodded  on  all  their  Lives  on  this  very 
Science,  and  have  at  last,  by  mere  Dint  of  Study,  become 
very  great  Proficients  in  it. 

To  say  the  Truth,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  by  la  Philoso¬ 
phie  Francoise,  is  meant  no  other  than  la  bonne  asseurance-, 
that  Assurance,  which  the  French  alone  call  good,  and  which 
it  is  very  probable,  they  alone  may  call  Philosophy. 

And  this  I  the  rather  conclude  to  be  the  Undertaker’s 
Meaning,  as  it  is  certain,  that  to  the  making  any  considerable 
Progress  in  this  French  Philosophy,  Sftjudy1  is  of  all  Things 

i  Misprinted  Sudy. 
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the  greatest  Obstacle.  I  have  indeed  observed  in  a  late  Paper, 
that  no  Man  of  Learning  was  ever  a  Proficient  in  this  Art. 
I  must  further  observe,  that  the  Disciples  which  our  Master 
seems  to  have  principally  chosen,  such,  I  mean,  as  can  bear 
no  Contradiction,  such  as  are  incapable  of  any  Attention, 
and  such  aged  Persons  who  are  willing,  all  at  once,  without 
any  Labour,  to  leap,  as  it  were,  into  Science,  are  all  excellently 
adapted  to  receive  the  strongest  and  most  immediate 
Impressions  of  this  Philosophy. 

Nor  can  I  help  observing,  which  is  a  further  Confirmation 
of  my  Opinion,  how  nobly  our  Artist  hath  contrived  to 
convince  the  World  of  his  Fitness  for  the  Task  he  hath 
undertaken.  I  defy  the  Ingenuity  of  Man  to  invent  a  better 
Method  of  conveying  to  the  Public  in  so  few  Lines,  an  Idea 
of  a  Capacity  for  any  Undertaking  whatever,  than  this 
astonishing  Frenchman  hath  made  Use  of  to  shew  this  Nation 
how  well  qualified  he  is  to  teach  them  the  French  Philosophy, 
or  the  Good  Assurance.  I  will  not  venture  to  prophesy  what 
Success  may  attend  so  new  and  so  extraordinary  a  Proposal. 
This,  however,  I  cannot  avoid  remarking,  that  it  seems  to 
indicate  what  Opinion  of  the  Understandings  of  the  good 
People  of  this  Island  at  present  prevails  among  the  French 
Philosophers  abroad.  I  am  well  convinced,  it  would  be 
extremely  difficult  to  persuade  the  greatest  Adept  in  the 
Good  Assurance  which  this  Kingdom  ever  produced,  to  expect 
any  Success  from  such  a  Proposal  even  among  the  Hottentots, 
if  he  could  make  himself  enough  understood  to  publish  his 
Scheme  among  them. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  most  humble  Servant, 
ANTIGALLICUS. 

SIR  Alexander  having  lately  given  some  Hints  of  an 
Intention  to  resign  his  Office  of  Censor  of  Great  Britain,  on 
Account  of  his  great  Age ;  which  Hints  of  his  have,  it  seems, 
got  abroad  into  the  Public,  the  whole  Town  Yesterday  waited 
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upon  his  Censorial  Dignity;  when  Counsellor  ENGLAND, 
an  elder  Brother  of  that  Major  ENGLAND  who  was 
formerly  celebrated  in  a  Paper  called  THE  INSPECTOR, 
made  a  most  pathetic  Oration,  as  well  in  his  own  Name,  as 
in  that  of  the  said  whole  Town,  humbly  beseeching  his 
Dignity  to  continue  still  in  his  said  Office.  Mr.  England 
concluded  his  Speech  in  the  following  Words.  ‘Give  us 
‘Leave,  therefore,  Sir,  to  hope  that  you  will  be  graciously 
‘pleased  to  persevere  in  bestowing  upon  us  your  inestimable 
‘Papers,  and  that  you  will  not  withdraw  from  the  Town  its 
‘only  remaining  Ray  of  Light.  It  is  you,  Sir,  who  have  so 
‘nobly  stood  in  the  Breach,  and  have  alone  defended  the 
‘Cause  of  Wit,  against  the  Incursion  of  an  Army  of  Vandals, 
‘who  still  threaten  this  glorious  Cause  with  Destruction,  and 
‘who,  had  not  you  opposed  them,  had  long  since  accomplished 
‘their  fatal  Purpose. 

‘Persevere,  therefore,  great  Sir,  in  an  Undertaking  which 
‘must  be  attended  with  such  immortal  Honour  to  yourself, 
‘and  in  which  you  must  see  daily  greater  Reason  to  hope  for 
‘a  final  Success.  The  Wise  and  Good  have  been  always  your 
‘Friends;  but  at  present,  many  who  have  little  Title  to  these 
‘Epithets,  and  who  were  formerly  suspected  of  favouring  the 
‘Enemy,  seem  fully  convinced  of  their  Errors,  and  begin  to 
‘join  in  your  Applause.  Indeed  it  scarce  deserves  the  Name 
‘of  Prophecy,  to  declare,  that  before  another  Winter  is  over, 
‘there  is  not  a  Man  in  this  Kingdom  who  will  not  be  your 
‘Friend;  or  if  there  should,  he  will  be  but  little  a  Friend 
‘to  himself  if  he  owns  the  contrary.’ 

The  Censor,  after  some  short  Deliberation,  answered. 
‘This  affectionate  Address  of  the  whole  Town  is  very  agree- 
‘able  to  me.  I  shall  endeavour  to  deserve  that  Opinion  which 
‘they  are  pleased  to  entertain  of  me;  and  to  oblige  them,  and 
‘at  their  particular  Request  and  Entreaty,  I  will  continue  to 
‘carry  on  this  Paper  once  in  every  Week  for  the  future,  that 
‘is  to  say,  on  every  Saturday.  Nor  do  I  doubt  but  that  the 
‘Loss  of  one  Half  of  my  Papers  will  be  amply  recompensed  to 
‘my  good  Readers  by  the  superior  Excellence  of  the  other.’ 
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Then  the  whole  Town  had  the  Honour  of  a  gracious  Smile 
from  his  Dignity,  which  infused  into  every  Countenance  the 
most  universal  Satisfaction. 

A. 


SATURDAY,  JULY  11,  1752.  Numb.  54. 

- His  Juventus  orta  parentibus. 

Infecit  JEquor  sanguine  Punico. 

HOR. 

Such  were  the  Heroes  of  that  glorious  Reign 
That  humbled  to  the  Dust  the  Pride  of  Spain. 

Mr.  CENSOR, 

YOU  have  formerly  entertained  the  Public,  by  representing 
to  them  the  Opinions  which  Posterity  will  be  supposed  to 
conceive  of  the  present  Age;  you  will  possibly  furnish  no 
less  Amusement  to  your  Readers,  by  casting  your  Eyes  back¬ 
wards  into  our  Annals,  as  the  Manners  of  their  Ancestors 
will,  I  apprehend,  appear  no  less  strange  to  the  present  Age, 
than  the  History  of  these  our  Times  can  be  thought  hereafter. 

After  this  short  Introduction,  I  shall  present  you  with  a 
curious  Dialogue  which  seems  to  have  been  written  towards 
the  End  of  the  Reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  I  have  taken  the 
Liberty  to  modernize  the  Language  without  doing  the  least 
Violence  to  the  Sentiments  of  the  Original. 

A  Dialogue  between  Mr.  English,  Madam  English, 
Miss  Biddy  English,  and  Mistress  Plumtree  the 
Mistress  of  the  House. 

Mrs.  Plum.  I  hope  your  Ladyship  is  very  well  this 
Morning  after  the  Fatigue  of  your  Journey. 

Mad.  Eng.  Indeed,  Mistress  Plumtree,  I  never  was  more 
fatigued  in  my  Life.  Four  Days  together  upon  a  hard 
trotting  Horse  are  enough  to  tire  any  one ;  besides  my  Pillion 
was  horridly  uneasy,  and  I  rode  behind  the  Footboy,  who 
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was  hardly  able  to  support  my  leaning  against  him ;  but  here ’s 
Biddy  not  in  the  least  the  worse  for  her  Journey. 

Miss  Biddy.  Upon  my  Word,  Mamma,  I  never  was  in 
better  Spirits  in  my  Life.  My  Ride  hath  given  me  an 
Appetite;  I  have  eat  above  half  a  Pound  of  Beef  Steaks  this 
morning  for  Breakfast. 

Mr.1  Eng.  I  could  have  gone  through  any  thing  at  your 
Age,  my  Dear,  tho  ’  I  was  never  many  Miles  from  home  before 
I  was  married.  The  young  Ladies  have  more  Liberty  in 
these  Days,  than  they  had  formerly.  Indeed  it  was  entirely 
owing  to  your  Father’s  Goodness  that  you  came  to  London 
now. 

Mrs.  Plum.  0  Madam,  I  am  sure  your  Ladyship  would 
not  have  left  Miss  in  the  Country.  It  would  have  been 
barbarous  not  to  have  let  her  see  the  Tower,  and  the  Abhy, 
and  Bedlam,  and  two  or  three  Plays. 

Mrs.  Eng.  Fie,  Mrs.  Plumtree!  with  what  are  you  filling 
the  Child’s  Head?  One  Play  she  is  to  see  and  no  more.  The 
Terms  are  all  settled.  One  Play,  One  new  Gown,  and  One 
Ruff.  But  now  I  mention  these  things,  Pray,  Mrs.  Plumtree, 
what  is  become  of  the  Mantuamaker  I  employed  last 
Parliament  when  I  was  here. 

Mrs.  Plum.  Alas,  poor  Woman,  she  is  dead;  hut  I  can 
recommend  your  Ladyship  to  another,  one  of  the  best  in  all 
London;  she  makes  Gowns  for  the  Lady  Mayoress  herself. 

Mrs.  Eng.  I  shall  be  obliged  to  you,  good  Mrs.  Plumtree, 
to  send  for  her  to  Day,  for  I  have  three  Visits  to  make  in 

London,  and  I  shall  like  to  do  it  in  my  new  Cloaths. - 0, 

Sir  John,  are  you  come  at  last.  Dinner  hath  stayed  for  you 
’till  I  suppose  it  is  spoiled.  It  is  almost  two  o’Clock. 

Mr.  Eng.  The  House  is  hut  just  up,  my  Dear.  We  sate 
very  late  to  Day.  I  assure  you  I  was  invited  very  much  to 
dine  with  one  of  our  Knights  of  the  Shire  at  his  Lodgings; 
he  had  a  Haunch  of  Venison,  a  fat  Goose,  and  an  Apple-Pye 
for  Dinner, - and  all  this  I  left  for  your  Company. 


i  Intended  for  Mrs. 
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Mrs.  Eng.  Well,  Sir  John,  I  do  not  blame  you;  but 
Parliament  Hours  are  very  dreadful  things. 

Mr.  Eng.  We  must  suffer  some  Inconveniences  for  the 
Good  of  our  Country,  and  we  are  employed  upon  a  Scheme 
now  that  is  of  the  utmost  Consequence  to  the  Nation.  We 
are  going  to  make  such  a  Provision  for  the  Poor  that  there 
will  never  be  another  Beggar  in  the  Kingdom.* 

Mrs.  Plum.  I  am  heartily  glad  of  that;  and  I  am  sure  it 
is  high  Time,  for  it  was  no  longer  ago  than  last  Summer  that 
I  saw  two  poor  Wretches  in  one  Day,  actually  begging  in  the 
open  Street. 

Mr.  Eng.  Well  Dame,  and  how  doth  my  good  Friend 
Master  Plumtree  hold  it.  We  shall  have  another  Game  at 
Lantry  Loo. 

Mrs.  Plum.  Indeed  Sir  John,  you  are  too  hard  for  my 
Husband.  You  won  above  ten  Shillings  of  him  last  Parlia¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  Eng.  Your  Family  is  not  hurt  by  it:  for  I  believe 
you  are  as  much  in  my  Debt  on  the  same  Account ;  but  I  beg 
you  will  not  encourage  this  Girl  to  play !  for  she  is  too  much 
inclined  to  Idleness. 

Miss  Biddy.  Nay,  Mamma,  I  am  sure  I  never  desire  to 
play  but  in  the  Christmas  Holidays. 

Mrs.  Plum.  0,  Madam,  Miss  will  have  something  else  to 
think  on.  Here  is  a  young  ’Squire  that  lodges  in  our 
Neighbourhood.  A  fine  hardy  young  Spark.  There  are  hut 
few  they  tell  me,  that  can  either  run  or  wrestle  with  him,  and 
Heir  to  a  noble  Estate  he  is. 

(At  these  Words  Miss  Biddy  Hushed  extremely ) 

Mr.  Eng.  Well  let  him  look  to  it.  Biddy  won’t  turn  her 
Back  on  him.  But  my  Dear,  I  have  a  Show  for  you.  The 
Queen  goes  to  the  Parliament  House  tomorrow;  and  there 

*  By  this  Passage  it  is  supposed  this  Dialogue  happened  in  the  43d 
Year  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  when  the  famous  Statute  was  made  for 
providing  for  the  Poor;  and  which  is  the  Corner-Stone  of  all  our 
excellent  Poor  Laws. 
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will  be  all  the  fine  Lords  and  Ladies  of  the  Court.  I  have 
hired  a  Balcony  and  my  little  Biddy  shall  go  too. 

Mrs.  Eng.  You  see  Biddy,  how  good  your  Papa  is;  and 
now,  I  hope  you  will  be  satisfied,  and  not  desire  to  go  out  any 
more,  except  to  one  Play  and  to  Church,  whilst  you  stay  in 
London.  I  am  sure  he  is  so  liberal,  he  will  he  forced  to  send 
up  for  the  other  Twenty  Pound. 

Mr.  Eng.  Never  mind  that,  my  Dear !  your  Prudence  in 
the  Country  will  soon  make  it  up.  But  now  I  talk  of  Court 
Ladies,  I  have  a  Piece  of  News  for  you.  Indeed  I  can  hardly 
believe  it  myself,  and  yet  I  was  told  it  by  a  very  great  Person. 

Mrs.  Eng.  What  can  it  be,  my  Dear,  that  you  introduce 
with  all  this  Preface? 

Mrs.  Plum.  I  hope  there  are  no  more  Spanish  Armadas 
coming. 

Mr.  Eng.  No,  no,  nothing  of  that  Kind - In  short,  it 

is  so  strange  a  thing,  I  scarce  know  how  to  mention  it. - 

But,  can  you  think  it?  they  say  there  is  a  Court  Lady  that 

hath  made  a  Cuckold  of  her  Husband - A  Woman  of  very 

great  Quality  I  assure  you. 

Mrs.  Eng.  This  is  strange  News  indeed,  and  impossible  to 
be  true. 

Mr.  Eng.  Hardly  impossible,  my  Dear,  such  things  have 
been  in  Nature. - 

Mrs.  Eng.  And  what  is  become  of  the  Lady  pray? 

Mr.  Eng.  Why  she  is  at  Court  still. 

Mrs.  Eng.  Then  it  is  impossible  to  be  true ;  for  if  I  could 
believe  there  was  one  such  Woman  of  Quality,  I  am  well 
convinced  there  are  no  other  that  would  own  her. 

Mr.  Eng.  I  only  tell  you  what  I  hear - But  come, 

Dame  Plumtree,  is  not  your  Dinner  ready - Upon  my 

Word,  I  have  been  half  starved.  My  Constituents  shall  find 
out  some  other  to  serve  them  in  the  next  Parliament.  It  is 
a  hard  Duty,  Mrs.  Plumtree,  and  a  very  expensive  one  too. 
I  never  come  up  myself  under  twenty  Pound,  and  if  my 
Wife  comes  with  me,  the  Expence  is  almost  double. 
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Mrs.  Plum.  Well,  Sir  - but  you  know  all  Men  must 

serve  their  Country. 

Mr.  Eng.  Yes,  Madam,  and  if  all  would,  the  Burthen 
would  be  less  severe ;  but  I  have  discovered  a  most  wicked 

Corruption  in  the  Borough,  I  serve  for - There  are  three 

Gentlemen  in  the  Neighbourhood  who  have  as  good  Estates 
as  I  have,  and  yet  because  they  entertain  the  Mayor  and 
Alderman  with  more  Strong  Drink  than  I  do,  they  have 
never  once  attempted  to  chuse  them.  The  Moment  there  is 

but  a  Discourse  of  an  Election,  to  Toping  they  go. - 

So  that  they  are  sure  of  always  escaping,  and  I  am  likely  to 
serve  my  Country  as  long  as  I  live. 

Mrs.  Plum.  It  is  very  hard,  I  must  confess,  ’Squire,  but 

then  you  will  consider  you  have  all  the  Honour. - 

However,  Sir,  Dinner  is  upon  the  Table  at  present. 

Mr.  Eng.  Lead  on  then,  my  Dame,  and  I  will  shew  you 
what  a  Stomach  I  have  got  in  the  Service  of  my  Country. 

A. 


SATURDAY,  JULY  18,  1752.  Numb.  55. 

- Juvat  integros  accedere  Fontes 

Atque  haurire. - 

Lucretius. 

- It  is  pleasant  to  handle 

An  untouched  Subject. 


IT  hath  been  observed,  that  Characters  of  Humour  do 
abound  more  in  this  our  Island,  than  in  any  other  Country; 
and  this  hath  been  commonly  supposed  to  arise  from  that 
pure  and  perfect  State  of  Liberty  which  we  enjoy  in  a  degree 
greatly  superior  to  every  foreign  Nation. 

This  Opinion,  I  know,  hath  great  Sanction,  and  yet  I  am 
inclined  to  suspect  the  Truth  of  it,  unless  we  will  extend  the 
Meaning  of  the  Word  Liberty,  farther  than  I  think  it  hath 
been  yet  carried,  and  will  include  in  it  not  only  an  Exemption 
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from  all  Restraint  of  municipal  Laws,  but  likewise  from  all 
Restraint  of  those  Rules  of  Behaviour  which  are  expressed 
in  the  general  Term  of  good  Breeding.  Laws  which,  tho  ’  not 
written,  are  perhaps  better  understood,  and  tho’  established 
by  no  coercive  Power,  much  better  obeyed  within  the  Circle 
where  they  are  received,  than  any  of  those  Laws  which  are 
recorded  in  Books,  or  enforced  by  public  Authority. 

A  perfect  Freedom  from  these  Laws,  if  I  am  not  greatly 
mistaken,  is  absolutely  necessary  to  form  the  true  Character 
of  Humour;  a  Character  which  is  therefore  not  to  be  met 
with  among  those  People  who  conduct  themselves  by  the 
Rules  of  good  Breeding. 

For  indeed  good  Breeding  is  little  more  than  the  Art  of 
rooting  out  all  those  Seeds  of  Humour  which  Nature  had 
originally  implanted  in  our  Minds. 

To  make  this  evident  it  seems  necessary  only  to  explain 
the  Terms,  a  Matter  in  which  I  do  not  see  the  great  Difficulty 
which  hath  appeared  to  other  Writers.  Some  of  these  have 
spoken  of  the  Word  Humour,  as  if  it  contained  in  it  some 
Mystery  impossible  to  be  revealed,  and  no  one,  as  I  know  of, 
hath  undertaken  to  shew  us  expresly  what  it  is,  tho’  I  scarce 
doubt  but  it  was  amply  done  by  Aristotle  in  his  Treatise  on 
Comedy,  which  is  unhappily  lost. 

But  what  is  more  surprizing,  is,  that  we  find  it  pretty  well 
explained  in  Authors  who  at  the  same  Time  tell  us,  they  know 
not  what  it  is.  Mr.  Congreve,  in  a  Letter  to  Mr.  Dennis,  hath 
these  Words.  We  cannot  certainly  tell  what  Wit  is,  or  what 
Humour  is,  and  within  a  few  Lines  afterwards  he  says,  There 
is  great  Difference  between  a  Comedy  wherein  there  are  many 
things  humorously,  as  they  call  it,  which  is  pleasantly  spoken; 
and  one  where  there  are  several  Characters  of  Humour, 
distinguished  by  the  particular  and  different  Humours 
appropriated  to  the  several  Persons  represented,  and  which 
naturally  arise  from  the  different  Constitutions,  Complexions, 
and  Dispositions  of  Men.  And  again  I  take  Humour  to  be  a 
singular  and  unavoidable  Manner  of  saying  or  doing  any 
thing  pecidiar  and  natural  to  one  Man  only;  by  which  his 
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Speech  and  Actions  are  distinguished  from  those  of  other 
Men.  Our  Humour  hath  Relation  to  us,  and  to  what  proceeds 
from  us,  as  the  Accidents  have  to  a  Substance ;  it  is  a  Colour, 
Taste,  and  Smell  diffused  through  all ;  tho’  our  Actions  are 
ever  so  many,  and  different  in  Form,  they  are  all  Splinters  of 
the  same  Wood,  and  have  naturally  one  Complexion,  &c. 

If  my  Reader  hath  any  doubt  whether  this  is  a  just 
Description  of  Humour,  let  him  compare  it  with  those 
Examples  of  humorous  Characters  which  the  greatest  Masters 
have  given  us,  and  which  have  been  universally  acknowledged 
as  such,  and  he  will  be  perhaps  convinced. 

Ben  Johnson,  after  complaining  of  the  Abuse  of  the  Word, 
proceeds  thus, 

Why  Humour  (as  ’tis  Ens)  we  thus  define  it, 

To  be  a  Quality  of  Air,  or  Water, 

And  in  itself  holds  these  two  Properties, 

Moisture  and  Fluxure;  as  for  Demonstration, 

Pour  Water  on  this  Floor,  ’twill  wet  and  run; 

Likewise  the  Air  forc’d  thro’  a  Horn  or  Trumpet 
Flows  instantly  away,  and  leaves  behind 
A  kind  of  Dew ;  and  hence  we  do  conclude, 

That  whatsoe  ’er  hath  Fluxure  and  Humidity, 

As  wanting  Power  to  contain  itself, 

Is  Humour.  So  in  every  human  Body, 

The  Choler,  Melancholy,  Phlegm  and  Blood, 

By  Reason  that  they  flow  continually 
In  some  one  Part,  and  are  not  continent, 

Receive  the  Name  of  Humours,  ‘now  thus  far 
‘  It  may,  by  Metaphor,  apply  itself 
‘Unto  the  general  Disposition: 

‘As  when  some  one  peculiar  Quality 
‘Doth  so  possess  a  Man,  that  it  doth  draw 
‘  All  his  Effects,  his  Spirits,  and  his  Powers, 

‘In  their  Confluxions  all  to  run  one  Way,’ 

This  may  be  truly  said  to  be  a  Humour. 

But  that  a  Rook  by  wearing  a  py’d  Feather, 

The  Cable  Hatband,  or  the  three  piled  Ruff, 

A  Yard  of  Shoe-tie,  or  the  Switzer’s  Knot 
On  his  French  Garters  should  affect  a  Humour ! 

0 !  it  is  more  than  most  ridiculous. 
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This  Passage  is  in  the  first  Act  of  Every  Man  out  of  his 
Humour ;  and  I  question  not  but  to  some  Readers,  the  Author 
will  appear  to  have  been  out  of  his  Wits  when  he  wrote  it; 
hut  others  I  am  positive  will  discern  much  excellent  Ore 
shining  among  the  Rubbish.  In  Truth  his  Sentiment  when 
let  loose  from  that  stiff  Boddice  in  which  it  is  laced,  will 
amount  to  this  that  as  the  Term  Humour  contains  in  it  the 
Ideas  of  Moisture  and.  Pluxure,  it  was  applied  to  certain 
moist  and  flux  Habits  of  the  Body,  and  afterwards  meta¬ 
phorically  to  peculiar  Qualities  of  the  Mind,  which  when  they 
are  extremely  prevalent,  do,  like  the  predominant  Humours 
of  the  Body,  flow  all  to  one  Part,  and  as  the  latter  are  known 
to  absorb  and  drain  off  all  the  corporeal  Juices  and  Strength 
to  themselves,  so  the  former  are  no  less  certain  of  engaging 
the  Affections,  Spirits,  and  Powers  of  the  Mind,  and  of 
enlisting  them  as  it  were,  into  their  own  Service,  and  under 
their  own  absolute  Command. 

Here  then  we  have  another  pretty  adequate  Notion  of 
Humour,  which  is  indeed  nothing  more  than  a  violent  Bent 
or  Disposition  of  the  Mind  to  some  particular  Point.  To 
enumerate  indeed  these  several  Dispositions  would  be,  as 
Mr.  Congreve  observes,  as  endless  as  to  sum  up  the  several 
Opinions  of  Men;  nay,  as  he  well  says,  the  Quot  homines  tot 
sententice  may  be  more  properly  interpreted  of  their  Humours, 
than  their  Opinions. 

Hitherto  there  is  no  Mention  of  the  Ridiculous,  the  Idea 
of  which,  tho’  not  essential  to  Humour,  is  always  included 
in  our  Notions  of  it.  The  Ridiculous  is  annexed  to  it  these 
two  ways,  either  by  the  Manner  or  the  Degree  in  which  it  is 
exerted. 

By  either  of  these  the  very  best  and  worthiest  Disposition 
of  the  Human  Mind  may  become  ridiculous.  Excess,  says 
Horace,  even  in  the  Pursuit  of  Virtue,  will  lead  a  wise  and 

good  Man  into  Folly  and  Vice - So  will  it  subject  him  to 

Ridicule;  for  into  this,  says  the  judicious  Abbe  Bellegarde, 
a  Man  may  tumble  headlong  with  an  excellent  Understanding, 
and  with  the  most  laudable  Qualities.  Piety,  Patriotism, 
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Loyalty,  Parental  Affection,  &c.  have  all  afforded  Characters 
of  Humour  for  the  Stage. 

By  the  Manner  of  exerting  itself  likewise  a  Humour  becomes 
ridiculous.  By  this  Means  chiefly  the  Tragic  Humour  differs 
from  the  Comic;  it  is  the  same  Ambition  which  raises  our 
Horror  in  Macbeth,  and  our  Laughter  at  the  drunken  Sailors 
in  the  Tempest;  the  same  Avarice  which  causes  the  dreadful 
Incidents  in  the  Fatal  Curiosity  of  Lillo,  and  in  the  Miser 
of  Moliere;  the  same  Jealousy  which  forms  an  Othello,  or  a 
Suspicious  Husband.  No  Passion  or  Humour  of  the  Mind 
is  absolutely  either  Tragic  or  Comic  in  itself.  Nero  had  the 
Art  of  making  Vanity  the  Object  of  Horror,  and  Domitian, 
in  one  Instance,  at  least,  made  Cruelty  ridiculous. 

As  these  Tragic  Modes  however  never  enter  into  our  Notion 
of  Humour,  I  will  venture  to  make  a  small  Addition  to  the 
Sentiments  of  the  two  great  Masters  I  have  mentioned,  by 
which  I  apprehend  my  Description  of  Humour  will  pretty 
well  coincide  with  the  general  Opinion.  By  Humour,  then 
I  suppose,  is  generally  intended  a  violent  Impulse  of  the 
Mind,  determining  it  to  some  one  peculiar  Point,  by  which 
a  Man  becomes  ridiculously  distinguished  from  all  other  Men. 

If  there  be  any  Truth  in  what  I  have  now  said,  nothing  can 
more  clearly  follow  than  the  manifest  Repugnancy  between 
Humour  and  good  Breeding.  The  latter  being  the  Art  of 
conducting  yourself  by  certain  common  and  general  Rules, 
by  which  Means,  if  they  were  universally  observed,  the  whole 
World  would  appear  (as  all  Courtiers  actually  do)  to  be,  in 
their  external  Behaviour  at  least,  but  one  and  the  same 
Person. 

I  have  not  room  at  present,  if  I  were  able,  to  enumerate 
the  Rules  of  good  Breeding :  I  shall  only  mention  one,  which 
is  a  Summary  of  them  all.  This  is  the  most  golden  of  all 
Rules,  no  less  than  that  of  doing  to  all  Men  as  you  would 
they  should  do  unto  you. 

In  the  Deviation  from  this  Law,  as  I  hope  to  evince  in  my 
next,  all  that  we  call  Humour  principally  consists.  I  shall 
at  the  same  Time,  I  think,  be  able  to  shew,  that  it  is  to  this 
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Deviation  we  owe  the  general  Character  mentioned  in  the 
Beginning  of  this  Paper,  as  well  as  to  assign  the  Reasons 
why  we  of  this  Nation  have  been  capable  of  attracting  to 
ourselves  such  Merit  in  Preference  to  others. 

A. 


SATURDAY,  JULY  25,  1752.  Numb.  56. 

Hoc  Fonte  derivata. 

HOR. 

These  are  the  Sources. 

AT  the  Conclusion  of  my  last  Paper,  I  asserted  that  the 
Summary  of  Good  Breeding  was  no  other  than  that  compre¬ 
hensive  and  exalted  Rule,  which  the  greatest  Authority  hath 
told  us  is  the  Sum  Total  of  all  Religion  and  all  Morality. 

Here,  however,  my  Readers  will  be  pleased  to  observe  that 
the  subject  Matter  of  good  Breeding  being  only  what  is  called 
Behaviour,  it  is  this  only  to  which  we  are  to  apply  it  on  the 
present  Occasion.  Perhaps  therefore  we  shall  be  better 
understood  if  we  vary  the  Word,  and  read  it  thus:  Behave 
unto  all  Men,  as  you  would  they  should  behave  unto  you. 

This  will  most  certainly  oblige  us  to  treat  all  Mankind  with 
the  utmost  Civility  and  Respect,  there  being  nothing  which 
we  desire  more  than  to  be  treated  so  by  them.  This  will  most 
effectually  restrain  the  Indulgence  of  all  those  violent  and 
inordinate  Desires,  which,  as  we  have  endeavoured  to  shew, 
are  the  true  Seeds  of  Humour  in  the  Human  Mind:  the 
Growth  of  which  Good  Breeding  will  be  sure  to  obstruct; 
or  will  at  least  so  overtop  and  shadow,  that  they  shall  not 
appear.  The  Ambitious,  the  Covetous,  the  Proud,  the  Vain, 
the  Angry,  the  Debauchee,  the  Glutton,  are  all  lost  in  the 
Character  of  the  Well-Bred  Man;  or  if  Nature  should  now 
and  then  venture  to  peep  forth,  she  withdraws  in  an  Instant, 
and  doth  not  shew  enough  of  herself  to  become  ridiculous. 
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Now  Humour  arises  from  the  very  opposite  Behaviour, 
from  throwing  the  Reins  on  the  Neck  of  our  favorite  Passion, 
and  giving  it  a  full  Scope  and  Indulgence.  The  ingenious 
Abbe,  whom  I  quoted  in  my  former  Paper,  paints  this 
admirably  in  the  Characters  of  Ill-Breeding,  which  he  men¬ 
tions  as  the  very  first  Scene  of  the  Ridiculous.  ‘Ill-Breeding 
‘  (L’Impolitesse)  says  he,  is  not  a  single  Defect,  it  is  the 
‘Result  of  many.  It  is  sometimes  a  gross  Ignorance  of 
‘Decorum,  or  a  stupid  Indolence,  which  prevents  us  from 
‘ giving  to  others  what  is  due  to  them.  It  is  a  peevish 
‘Malignity  which  inclines  us  to  oppose  the  Inclinations  of 
‘those  with  whom  we  converse.  It  is  the  Consequence  of  a 
‘foolish  Vanity,  which  hath  no  Complaisance  for  any  other 
‘Person :  The  Effect  of  a  proud  and  whimsical  Humour,  which 
‘ soars  above  all  the  Rules  of  Civility;  or,  lastly,  it  is  produced 
‘by  a  melancholly  Turn  of  Mind,  which  pampers  itself  (qui 
‘trouve  du  Ragout )  with  a  rude  and  disobliging  Behaviour. 

Having  thus  shewn,  I  think  very  clearly,  that  Good 
Breeding  is,  and  must  he,  the  very  Bane  of  the  Ridiculous, 
that  is  to  say,  of  all  humorous  Characters ;  it  will  perhaps  be 
no  difficult  Task  to  discover  why  this  Character  hath  been 
in  a  singular  Manner  attributed  to  this  Nation. 

For  this  I  shall  assign  two  Reasons  only,  as  these  seem  to 
me  abundantly  satisfactory,  and  adequate  to  the  Purpose. 

The  first  is  that  Method  so  general  in  this  Kingdom  of 
giving  no  Education  to  the  Youth  of  both  Sexes;  I  say  general 
only,  for  it  is  not  without  some  few  Exceptions. 

Much  the  greater  Part  of  our  Lads  of  Fashion  return  from 
School  at  fifteen  or  sixteen,  very  little  wiser,  and  not  at  all 
the  better  for  having  been  sent  thither.  Part  of  these  return 
to  the  Place  from  whence  they  came,  their  Fathers  Country 
Seats ;  where  Racing,  Cock  fighting,  Hunting,  and  other  rural 
Sports,  with  Smoaking,  Drinking,  and  Party  become  their 
Pursuit,  and  form  the  whole  Business  and  Amusement  of 
their  future  Lives.  The  other  Part  escape  to  Town  in  the 
Diversions,  Fashion,1  Follies  and  Vices  of  which  they  are 

1  From  what  follows  this  seems  to  be  intended  for  Fashions. 
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immediately  initiated.  In  this  Academy  some  finish  their 
Studies,  while  others  by  their  wiser  Parents  are  sent  abroad 
to  add  the  Knowledge  of  the  Diversions,  Fashions,  Follies, 
and  Yices  of  all  Europe,  to  that  of  those  of  their  own  Country. 

Hence  then  we  are  to  derive  two  great  general  Characters 
of  Humour,  which  are  the  Clown  and  the  Coxcomb,  and  both 
of  these  will  be  almost  infinitely  diversified  according  to  the 
different  Passions  and  natural  Dispositions  of  each  Indi¬ 
vidual;  and  according  to  their  different  Walks  in  Life.  Great 
will  be  the  Difference;  for  Instance,  whether  the  Country 
Gentleman  be  a  Whig  or  a  Tory,  whether  he  prefers  Women, 
Drink,  or  Dogs;  so  will  it  be  whether  the  Town  Spark  be 
allotted  to  serve  his  Country  as  a  Politician,  a  Courtier,  a 
Soldier,  a  Sailor,  or  possibly  a  Churchman,  (for  by  Draughts 
from  this  Academy,  all  these  Offices  are  supplied)  ;  or  lastly 
whether  his  Ambition  shall  be  contented  with  no  other 
Appellation  than  merely  that  of  a  Beau. 

Some  of  our  Lads  however,  are  destined  to  a  further 
Progress  in  Learning;  these  are  not  only  confined  longer 
to  the  Labours  of  a  School,  but  are  sent  thence  to  the 
University.  Here  if  they  please,  they  may  read  on,  and  if 
they  please  they  may  (as  most  of  them  do)  let  it  alone,  and 
betake  themselves  as  their  Fancy  leads,  to  the  Imitation  of 
their  elder  Brothers  either  in  Town  or  Country. 

This  is  a  Matter  which  I  shall  handle  very  tenderly,  as  I 
am  clearly  of  an  Opinion  that  an  University  Education  is 
much  the  best  we  have;  for  here  at  least  there  is  some 
Restraint  laid  on  the  Inclinations  of  our  Youth.  The  Sports¬ 
man,  the  Gamester,  and  the  Sot,  cannot  give  such  a  Loose  to 
their  Extravagance,  as  if  they  were  at  home  and  under  no 
manner  of  Government;  nor  can  our  Spark  who  is  disposed 
to  the  Town  Pleasures,  find  either  Gaming-houses  or  Play¬ 
houses,  nor  half  the  Taverns  or  Bawdy-houses  which  are 
ready  to  receive  him  in  Covent-Garden. 

So  far  however  I  hope  I  may  say  without  Offence,  that 
among  all  the  Schools  at  the  Universities,  there  is  none  where 
the  Science  of  Good-Breeding  is  taught;  no  Lectures  like  the 
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excellent  Lessons  on  the  Ridiculous,  which  I  have  quoted 
above,  and  which  I  do  most  earnestly  recommend  to  all  my 
young  Readers.  Hence  the  learned  Professions  produce  such 
excellent  Characters  of  Humour ;  and  the  Rudeness  of 
Physicians,  Lawyers,  and  Parsons,  however  dignified  or 
distinguished,  affords  such  pleasant  Stories  to  divert  private 
Companies,  and  sometimes  the  Public. 

I  come  now  to  the  beautiful  Part  of  the  Creation,  who,  in 
the  Sense  I  here  use  the  Word,  I  am  assured  can  hardly  (for 
the  most  Part)  be  said  to  have  any  Education. 

As  to  the  Counterpart  of  my  Country  Squire,  the  Country 
Gentlewoman,  I  apprehend,  that  except  in  the  Article  of  the 
Dancing-Master,  and  perhaps  in  that  of  being  barely  able 
to  read  and  write,  there  is  very  little  Difference  between  the 
Education  of  many  a  Squire’s  Daughter,  and  that  of  his 
Dairy  Maid,  who  is  most  likely  her  principal  Companion; 
nay  the  little  Difference  which  there  is,  is,  I  am  afraid,  not 
in  the  Favour  of  the  Former;  who,  by  being  constantly 
flattered  with  her  Beauty  and  her  Wealth,  is  made  the  vainest 
and  most  selfconceited  Thing  alive,  at  the  same  Time  that 
such  Care  is  taken  to  instil  into  her  the  Principles  of  Bash¬ 
fulness  and  Timidity,  that  she  becomes  ashamed  and  afraid 
of  she  knows  not  what. 

If  by  any  Chance  this  poor  Creature  drops  afterwards,  as 
it  were,  into  the  World,  how  absurd  must  be  her  Behaviour! 
If  a  Man  looks  at  her,  she  is  confounded,  and  if  he  speaks  to 
her,  she  is  frightened  out  of  her  Wits.  She  acts,  in  short, 
as  if  she  thought  the  whole  Sex  was  engaged  in  a  Conspiracy 
to  possess  themselves  of  her  Person  and  Fortune. 

This  poor  Girl,  it  is  true,  however  she  may  appear  to  her 
own  Sex,  especially  if  she  is  handsome,  is  rather  an  Object  of 
Compassion,  than  of  just  Ridicule;  hut  what  shall  we  say 
when  Time  or  Marriage  have  carried  off  all  this  Bashfulness 
and  Fear,  and  when  Ignorance,  Aukwardness,  and  Rusticity, 
are  embellished  with  the  same  Degree,  tho’  perhaps  not  the 
same  kind  of  Affectation,  which  are  to  he  found  in  a  Court. 
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Here  sure  is  a  plentiful  Source  of  all  that  various  Humour 
which  we  find  in  the  Character  of  a  Country  Gentlewoman. 

All  this,  I  apprehend,  will  be  readily  allowed;  hut  to  deny 
Good-Breeding  to  the  Town-Lady,  may  be  the  more  Dangerous 
Attempt.  Here,  besides  the  Professors  of  Reading,  Writing, 
and  Dancing,  the  French  and  Italian  Masters,  the  Music 
Master,  and  of  Modern  Times,  the  Whist  Master,  all  concur 
in  forming  this  Character.  The  Manners  Master  alone  I  am 
afraid  is  omitted.  And  what  is  the  Consequence?  not  only 
Bashfulness  and  Fear  are  intirely  subdued,  but  Modesty  and 
Discretion  are  taken  off  at  the  same  Time.  So  far  from 
running  away  from,  she  runs  after  the  Men;  and  instead  of 
blushing  when  a  modest  Man  looks  at  her,  or  speaks  to  her, 
she  can  bear,  without  any  such  Emotion  to  stare  an  impudent 
Fellow  in  the  Face,  and  sometimes  to  utter  what,  if  he  he 
not  very  impudent  indeed,  may  put  him  to  the  Blush. 

- Hence  all  those  agreable1  Ingredients  which  form  the 

Humour  of  a  Rampant  Woman  of - the  Town. 

I  cannot  quit  this  Part  of  my  Subject,  in  which  I  have 
been  obliged  to  deal  a  little  more  freely  than  I  am  inclined 
with  the  loveliest  Part  of  the  Creation,  without  preserving 
my  own  Character  of  Good-Breeding,  by  saying  that  this  last 
Excess,  is  by  much  the  most  rare ;  and  that  every  Individual 
among  my  Female  Readers,  either  is  already,  or  may  be, 
when  she  pleases,  an  Example  of  a  contrary  Behaviour. 

The  second  general  Reason  why  Humour  so  much  abounds 
in  this  Nation,  seems  to  me  to  arise  from  the  great  Number 
of  People,  who  are  daily  raised  by  Trade  to  the  Rank  of 
Gentry,  without  having  had  any  Education  at  all;  or,  to  use 
no  improper  Phrase,  Without  having  served  an  Apprentice¬ 
ship  to  this  Calling.  But  I  have  dwelt  so  long  on  the  other 
Branch,  that  I  have  no  Room  at  present  to  animadvert  on 
this;  nor  is  it  indeed  necessary  I  should,  since  most  Readers 
with  the  Hints  I  have  already  given  them,  will  easily  suggest 
to  themselves,  a  great  Number  of  humorous  Characters  with 


i  So  printed  in  the  original  text. 
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which  the  Public  have  been  furnished  this  Way.  I  shall 
conclude  by  wishing,  that  this  excellent  Source  of  Humour 
may  still  continue  to  flow  among  us,  since  tho’  it  may  make 
us  a  little  laughed  at,  it  will  be  sure  to  make  us  the  Envy  of 
all  the  Nations  of  Europe. 

A. 


SATURDAY,  AUGUST  1,  1752.  Numb.  57. 

- Meretricem  esse  similem  sentis  condecet 

Quemquem  hominem  attigerit  profectd  aut 
malum,  aut  damnum  dari. 

A  Common  Strumpet  should  be  like  a  Briar, 

None  should  bear  off  a  whole  Skin,  who 
come  nigh  her. 

PLAUT.  in  TRUCUL. 

BY  means  of  a  Letter  which  was  about  a  Month  ago 
published  in  this  Paper,  and  which  seemed  to  condemn  the 
too  rigorous  Prosecution  of  Women  of  Pleasure,  as  they  are 
called,  I  find  I  have  obtained  a  Character  among  those  Ladies 
and  their  Abettors  of  which  I  am  not  very  ambitious,  as  it 
would  indeed  very  little  become  a  Man  of  my  Years.  In 
short,  I  collect  from  various  Hints  sent  me  by  my  Corre¬ 
spondents;  that  the  Rakes  and  Harlots  of  the  Town  begin 
to  regard  me  as  their  Well-Wisher,  as  what  Falstaff  calls 
a  Friend  to  us  Youth. 

A  grave  Gentleman,  as  he  appears  by  his  Stile,  reproves 
me  very  sharply.  He  tells  me,  ‘  ‘  That  grey  Hairs  look  odious 
“on  a  green  Head,  that  a  Colt’s  Tooth  is  detestable  in  a 
“Mouth,  which  hath  no  other?1  with  other  Sarcasms  of  the 
like  Kind  which  I  shall  not  repeat.  Again  Tom  Wilding 
assures  me,  that  old  Sawney  is  the  reigning  Toast  of  all  the 

Ladies  at  Jenny  D - s’s,  and  compliments  me  much  on  being 

an  honest  Fellow,  and,  as  he  phrases  it,  one  of  us.  Lastly,  a 

i  Presumably  intended  for  an  exclamation  mark. 
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fair  one  who  signs  herself  MARI  MURRAIN,  tells  me  I  am 
a  hearty  Cock,  and  declares,  with  ahont  twenty  Oaths,  that 
she  is  ready  to  rub  down  my  old  Back  at  any  Time  without 
a  Present. 

In  real  Truth,  the  first  of  these  treats  me  with  much  more 
Severity,  and  the  other  with  more  Favour,  than  I  deserve  at 
their  Hands.  I  do  not  indeed  think  with  the  virtuous  Fury 
in  Prior,  that  all  Whores  should  he  burnt  alive ;  nor  am  I  a 
Well-wisher  to  the  Punishment  of  Bridewell,  especially  while 
Bridewell  continues  to  be  what  it  is,  a  School  rather  for  the 
Improvement,  than  for  the  Correction  of  Debauchery.  I 
know  a  Magistrate  who  never  sends  a  Woman  thither,  while 
she  retains  even  any  external  Mark  of  Decency;  and  I  have 
heard  him  declare,  that  he  never  yet  saw  a  Woman  totally 
abandoned  and  lost  to  all  Sense  of  Shame,  who  had  not  already 
finished  her  Education  in  that  College. 

On  the  other  Hand,  I  must  as  plainly  confess  that  I  cannot 

agree  with  those  who  look  on  a  common  W - e,  as  any  very 

great,  or  very  amiable  Character.  I  cannot  indeed  bring 
myself  to  treat  the  Profession  with  much  Honour,  however 
lucrative  it  may  sometimes  he.  From  me  the  modest  Girl 
under  a  Basket  of  Oysters  attracts  more  Respect,  than  the 
Punk  in  her  Coach  and  Six. 

In  serious  Truth,  what  can  possibly  he  meaner  and  baser, 
than  a  Livelihood  gained  by  Prostitution,  whether  the 
Professor  be  tumbled  on  Down,  or  rolled  in  a  Kennel.  If 
the  poor  Slave  who  lets  out  the  Labour  of  his  Body  for  Hire, 
be  ranked  in  the  lowest  Order  of  the  Commonwealth,  what 
shall  we  say  of  one  who  lets  out  the  Body  itself!  This  is  in 
Reality,  to  descend  below  the  Dignity  of  Human  Nature,  and 
to  partake  of  the  Office  of  a  Beast.  Why,  says  the  witty 
Doctor  South,  speaking  of  an  Epicure,  “Shall  we  esteem 
“him  to  be  less  a  Beast  who  carries  his  Burden  in  his  Belly, 
“than  him  who  carries  it  on  his  Back?  The  Alteration  of  a 
single  Letter,  will  bring  the  Quotation  home  to  my  Purpose. 
Nay  Human  Nature  is  by  such  Prostitution  debased  below 
the  Animal  Creation,  where  no  such  Baseness  is  known.  The 
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Females  of  every  species  among  them  are  solicited  and  courted 
by  the  Males ;  and  their  Consent  is  an  Indulgence  of  their  own 
Inclinations,  and  an  Obedience  to  the  Dictates  of  their  Nature. 
To  prostitute  herself  for  Hire,  to  give  up  the  Freedom  of 
Choice,  to  sin  against  Nature  and  Inclination,  to  receive  into 
her  Embraces  a  Wretch  whom  she  must  loath  and  despise.  To 
defile  herself  with  Age,  Ugliness,  Impotency,  Disease,  with 
a  long,  &c.  of  Filth,  too  odious  to  he  mentioned.  To  do,  to 
suffer  all  this  for  the  sake  of  Lucre,  is  the  Property  only  (I 
blush  when  I  say  it)  of  the  Fairest  and  Loveliest  of  all 
terrestrial  Beings. 

And  as  such  Prostitutes  are  the  lowest  and  meanest,  so  are 
they  the  basest,  vilest,  and  wickedest  of  all  Creatures.  It  is  a 
trite  Observation,  that  when  a  Woman  quits  her  Modesty, 
she  discards  with  it  every  other  Virtue.  To  extend  this  to 
every  frail  Individual  of  the  Sex,  is  to  carry  it  too  far;  hut 
if  it  be  confined  to  those  who  are  become  infamous  by  public 
Prostitution,  no  Maxim,  I  believe,  hath  a  greater  Foundation 
in  Truth,  or  will  be  more  strongly  verified  by  Experience. 

Hence  I  suppose  the  Epithet  of  honest,  was  used  in 
Contradistinction  to  this  Vice,  (for  otherwise  some  Violence 
would  appear  to  be  done  to  the  English  Sense  of  the  Word). 
In  Fact  their  Minds  are  totally  corrupted,  and  are  a  Com¬ 
pound  of  every  Species  of  Dishonesty. 

But  not  to  attempt  to  blacken  a  Blackamoor,  which  would 
he  at  least  as  impertinent  a  Labour,  as  to  endeavour  to  wash 
him  white,  I  shall  hint  only  at  one  Instance  of  their  Wicked¬ 
ness,  and  one  from  which  very  few  of  them  are  exempt. 

This  is  a  Crime  little  short  of  Murder,  it  bears  a  near 
Resemblance  to  Poisoning,  which  is  the  worst  of  all  Murder. 
Nay,  in  its  Consequence  it  partakes  of  the  Nature  of  the  very 
worst  of  Poisonings,  even  that  of  poisoning  a  Fountain.  The 
Contagion  extends  not  only  to  an  innocent  Wife,  hut  like  the 
divine  Vengeance,  to  the  Children  of  the  third  and  fourth 
Generation. 

I  shall  not  dwell  on  this  odious  Subject,  nor  shall  I  fall 
into  a  Common  Place,  by  expatiating  on  all  the  ruinous  and 
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dreadful  Consequences  which  are  almost  certain  to  attend 
a  Commerce  with  these  Women.  Such  are  to  the  Men  of 
Business  in  particular,  (besides  the  Danger  already  men¬ 
tioned)  the  Loss  of  Reputation  and  of  Credit,  Neglect  of  their 
Families  and  Occupations,  and  Consumption  of  both  their 
Time  and  their  Money;  all  which  visibly  tend  to  and  fre¬ 
quently  end  in  Bankruptcy  and  Ruin,  and  sometimes,  by  an 
Endeavour  to  avoid  these  Consequences,  in  all  Kinds  of 
Fraud,  Violence,  and  Rapine. 

Thus  then  I  think  the  Trade  of  a  Prostitute,  can  scarce  be 
called  either  a  reputable  or  an  innocent  Calling,  with  Respect 
to  the  Prostitute  herself,  and  with  Regard  to  the  Public,  it 
seems,  in  great  Propriety  of  Speech,  to  deserve  the  Name  of 
an  Evil. 

Nor  can  I  entirely  agree  with  such  as  think  it  among  those 
which  are  called  necessary  Evils ;  and  which  are  to  he 
tolerated,  nay  even  encouraged,  on  account  of  some  Good 
which  they  produce,  or  at  least  of  some  Mischief,  which  is 
to  he  apprehended  from  their  total  Extirpation. 

As  to  any  positive  Good  arising  to  a  Society  from  the 
Encouragement  of  Prostitutes,  this  I  own  exceeds  my  Pene¬ 
tration.  It  must  be  very  great  indeed,  if  it  can  counter¬ 
balance  the  Mischiefs  which  I  have  here  enumerated. 

But  great  Mischiefs  are,  it  seems,  to  attend  the  Extirpation 
of  this  Vice.  Young  Gentlemen  (and  perhaps  old  Gentle¬ 
men)  must  have  Whores,  or  woe  he  to  your  Wives  and 
Daughters.  Bolts  and  Bars,  Laws  and  Blunderbusses, 
together  with  the  impregnable  Virtue  of  the  Ladies  them¬ 
selves,  are,  I  believe,  their  Security  at  present,  or  several  of 
our  Gallants  (as  well  old  as  young,)  would  have  a  better 
Taste,  than  to  confine  themselves  to  the  Stews,  or  the  Streets. 
A  fine  Woman  adorned  with  all  the  Sweetness  of  Innocence, 
and  Loveliness  of  Modesty  is  a  very  different  Object  to  a 
Letcher  of  any  Understanding,  from  a  stinking  painted 
Harlot,  whose  Mind  and  Body  are  a  like1  a  Mass  of  Corrup¬ 
tion.  Every  Art  that  can  be  practised,  every  Snare  that  can 

i  So  printed  in  the  original  text. 
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be  laid  for  Beauty  and  Virtue,  are  practised  and  laid  at  this 
Day,  and  little  more  might  be  justly  apprehended,  if  there 
was  not  a  Punk  to  be  found  in  the  Liberty  of  Westminster. 

A  second  Inconvenience  suggested  is,  that  our  young  Men 
would  marry,  and  this  would  often  prove  their  Ruin.  I 
answer,  that  it  can  scarce  ever  ruin  them  so  effectually,  as  the 
associating  with  loose  and  abandoned  Women.  If  a  Gentle¬ 
man  indeed,  is  undone,  who  cannot  keep  his  Wife  a  Coach, 
or  if  a  Chaise  and  one  be  necessary  to  the  well-being  of  a 
Married  Tradesman,  it  will  be  difficult  for  them  to  match 
themselves  every  Day  with  such  Views.  But  if  the  Wife  will 
accommodate  herself  to  the  Fortune  of  her  Husband,  and 
do  her  best  in  her  Vocation,  there  would  not  be  such  fatal 
Difference  between  the  Expences  of  a  single  and  a  married 
State;  nor  would  it  be  so  impossible  for  younger  Brothers 
to  indulge  their  Inclinations  in  a  legal  Way,  as  is  at  present 
(with  some  Justice  perhaps)  imagined.  To  say  Truth,  that 
this  is  not  the  Case  arises  in  some  Measure  from  the 
extravagant  Habits  which  our  young  Men  contract  from 
their  Conversation  with  Lewd  Wenches,  and  from  the  Manners 
which  our  young  Women  imbibe  by  imitating  them. 

But  if  elder  Brothers,  and  those  elder  Brothers  only  who 
have  great  Fortunes,  are  to  marry,  what  becomes  of  the 
Interest  of  the  Public,  which  is  so  greatly  concerned  in  this 
Matter,  that  the  wisest  of  Legislators  have  thought  proper 
to  encourage  Marriage  with  many  Rewards,  and  by  attribu¬ 
ting  to  it  the  highest  Honours  and  Privileges! 

And  what  is  to  become  of  our  poor  Daughters:  for  these 
have  their  Passions  and  Appetites,  as  well  as  our  Sons!  Is 
their  Chastity  to  be  rewarded  with  the  comfortable  Appella¬ 
tion  of  old  Maids?  Are  they  to  pine  away  their  Lives  in  a 
useless,  and  to  most  of  them  I  will  say  a  disagreeable  State, 
without  any  Opportunity  of  exerting  their  good  Qualities 
in  the  two  principal  Female  Characters,  that  of  Wife,  and 
that  of  Mother. 

Lastly  whence  are  our  Prostitutes  themselves  to  be  sup¬ 
plied?  Most  of  these  are  the  Daughters  of  Parents,  whom 
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they  have  made  miserable  by  their  Infamy.  Some  of  them 
are  of  good  Families,  and  many,  to  the  great  Scandal  of 
the  Nation,  the  Offspring  of  the  Clergy.  Indeed  there  is 
Reason  to  think  that  the  Daughters  and  Wives  too,  of  what 
are  called  (I  know  not  why)  the  better  Sort,  will  soon  be 
enrolled  in  the  Number  of  our  Courtesans  (I  will  not  now 
use  too  coarse  a  Name).  These  Courtesans  have  already,  as 
I  have  been  told,  began  to  lead  the  Fashions,  and  how  consid¬ 
erable  a  Step  that  is  towards  the  same  Lead  in  the  Manners 
of  the  Female  World  I  need  not  here  observe.  If  such 
Patterns  should  once  he  admitted  in  both  these,  that  is  to  say, 
if  our  fine  Ladies  should  appear  in  public  in  the  Dress,  and 
with  the  Behaviour  of  Courtesans,  whether  they  will  stop 
here  or  go  a  very  little  little  Step  further ;  in  a  Word,  whether 
they  will  constitute  a  new  Order  of  Females  that  are  neither 
Whores  nor  modest  Women,  is  a  Point  which  I  am  not  so 
willing  as  I  think  I  am  able  to  determine. 

C. 

The  Letter  from  a  BY-STANDER  is  greatly  approved-, 
but  the  Ingenious  Writer  may  suggest  to  himself  the  Reason 
why  it  cannot  be  inserted  in  such  a  Paper  as  this. 


SATURDAY,  AUGUST  8,  1752.  Numb.  58. 

Donee  erunt  Ignes  Arcusque  Cupidinis  Arma 
Discentur  Numeri,  culte  Tibulle,  tui. 

OVID. 

While  Flames  and  Darts  Love’s  Weapons 
shall  remain, 

Polite  Tibullus,  shall  we  learn  thy  strain. 

To  Sir  ALEXANDER  DRAWCANSIR. 

SIR, 

THO  ’  your  own  Genius,  I  think,  turns  not  much  to  Poetry, 
I  do  not  suppose  you  are  an  Enemy  to  the  Musical  Inhahi- 
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tants  of  Parnassus;  if  therefore  I  have  done  tolerable  Justice 
to  an  incomparable  Elegy  which  you  must  formerly  have  got 
by  Heart  in  a  certain  Book  called  Electa  Minora ,  or  more 
commonly  at  Eton,  Elector  Minor,  you  may,  if  you  please 
present  it  to  the  Test  of  the  Public. 

I  am  SIR,  &c. 


TIBULLUS.  Book  1st.  Elegy  1st. 
Translated. 

GIVE  others  to  their  Wish  the  shining  Ore, 

And  Tracts  of  well- till ’d  Land  to  swell  their  Store ; 
Vainly  amass’d  —  their  Wealth  new  Cares  supplies, 
To  drive  the  wholesome  Slumber  from  their  Eyes. 
Whether  the  dread  Alarm  imprint  with  Fear, 

Or  Trumpets  Clangour  speak  the  En’my  near. 

Me,  may  my  Fate  to  humbler  Scenes  consign, 
And  on  my  Hearth  my  little  Fire  still  shine ! 

Be  mine  the  honest  Farmer’s  pleasing  Care, 

Let  me  his  Labour  and  his  Profit  share ! 

To  plant  the  Vine,  and  make  the  Apple  grow, 

And  have  my  Vats  with  gen’rous  Juice  o’erflow! 

To  pay  the  Gods  due  Homage,  when  I  see 
Adorn’d  with  Flowers  some  Stone,  or  Stump  of 
Tree ! 

With  due  Libations  to  his  sacred  Name, 

Vertumnus,  yearly  his  Reward  shall  claim: 

Thy  Temples,  Ceres,  grac’d  with  yellow  Corn, 

The  grateful  Poet  shall  with  Care  adorn; 

Nor  thou,  Priapus,  Guardian  of  my  Ground, 
Without  thy  full  Reward  shalt  then  be  found ; 

Nor  shall  thy  Scythe,  which  frights  the  Birds 
away, 

Undeck ’d,  disgrace  the  Honours  of  that  Day ; 

And  ye,  my  houshold1  Gods,  whose  constant  Care, 

No  less  my  small,  than  larger  Fortunes  share, 

Receive  alike  an  Off ’ring  from  my  Hand, 

And  let  a  Lamb  now  for  a  Heifer  stand. 


i  So  printed  in  the  original  text. 
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Whilst  round  the  Sacrifice  the  Rustics  come, 

To  celebrate  with  me,  our  Harvest  Home. 

Once  fond  of  Greatness,  emulous  of  Fame, 

Life ’s  vain  Pursuits  my  only  End  became ; 

Now  wean’d  from  Grandeur,  with  a  Little  blest, 

I  find  more  solid  Happiness  in  Rest ; 

Now  pleas’d  in  Shades,  the  Dog-star’s  Heat  to 
shun, 

While  cooling  Waters  with  soft  Murmurs  run ; 

Now  not  asham’d  the  two-grain ’d  Fork  to  wield, 

Or  drive  the  tardy  Oxen  to  the  Field ; 

Or  in  my  Arms  bear  home  the  Kid  or  Lamb, 

Left  on  the  Ground  by  its  forgetful  Dam. 

Spare  my  small  Flocks,  ye  Men,  and  Beasts  of 
Prey, 

And  let  the  larger  Herds,  your  Rapine  stay ! 

For  this,  the  due  Lustrations  yearly  made, 

In  Streams  of  Milk  to  Pales  shall  be  paid; 

Be  present  ev’ry  God,  nor  scorn  to  take, 

The  humble  Off ’ring  which  the  Poor  can  make; 

What  tho’  the  Gift  be  small,  and  Vessels  mean, 

In  little  Things,  a  grateful  Heart  is  seen ; 

And  long  e  ’er  Gold  or  Silver  rose  to  light, 

Vessels  of  Earth  were  no  unseemly  Sight. 

To  me,  no  Joy  my  Father’s  Wealth  affords, 

I  envy  not  the  rich  Man ’s  ample  Hoards. 

Give  me  a  little  Field  to  plant,  or  sow, 

A  little  Bed  where  I  my  Limbs  may  throw ! 

How  pleas’d  at  Night,  when  Winds  disturb  my 
Rest, 

To  clasp  my  Delia  to  my  panting  Breast. 

Or  when  the  drenching  Rains  around  us  sweep, 

Lull ’d  by  the  Noise  prolong  our  balmy  Sleep  ! 

Be  this  my  Fate,  be  Wealth  his  sordid  Care, 

Who  can  Life’s  varied  Toils  and  Dangers  bear. 
Perish  all  Thoughts  of  Gold,  or  Gem,  or  Stone, 

E’er  Delia’s  Eyes  in  Tears  my  Absence  moan! 
Triumph  ye  mighty  Chiefs  o’er  Sea  and  Land, 

Thro’  Nations  yet  unknown,  assert  Command - 

The  Toil  becomes  —  the  Spoils  your  Country 
grace - 

Renown  shall  spread  your  Fame  from  Place  to  Place. 
Whilst  I,  in  silken  Chains  of  Pleasure  bound, 

A  constant  Porter  at  thy  Gate  am  found. 
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Praise  I  contemn  —  To  be,  dear  Girl,  with  thee, 

Is  more  than  Praise,  is  Happiness  to  me ! 

Lost  to  my  Friends,  or  Country,  idle,  dull, 

With  thee,  the  Measure  of  my  Joy  is  full ; 

And  when  to  Fate  I  must  resign  my  Breath, 

How  blest  to  clasp  thee  in  the  Pangs  of  Death ! 
With  trembling  Hands  shake  o’er  the  last  Embrace, 
And  die  contented,  gazing  on  thy  Face ! 

Then  thou  my  Delia,  when  thou,  see’st  the  Bier, 
Shalt  mingle  Kisses  with  the  friendly  Tear  — 

For  thou  wilt  weep  —  thy  tender  Heart  will  feel  — 
Thy  Bosom  was  not  made  of  Stone  or  Steel. 

Then  shalt  each  Youth  in  Tears  his  Grief  make 
known, 

Each  Maid  lament  thy  Sorrows  as  her  own; 

Yet  hear,  ah  hear  thy  Lover’s  dying  Pray’r, 

Tear  not  thy  Cheeks,  nor  rend  thy  flowing  Hair ; 
This  last,  this  dying  Comfort  let  me  have, 

For  sure  thy  Grief  would  pierce  beyond  the  Grave. 
Mean  time,  while  Fate  permits,  our  Joys 
improve, 

Too  soon,  alas !  Death  puts  an  End  to  Love. 

Too  soon,  old  Age  with  slow  unheeded  Pace, 

Will  steal  on  Love,  and  rob  it  of  its  Grace. 

Ill  suits  the  fond  Caress  the  hoary  Head : 

Ill  suits  the  active  Wish,  when  Power  is  dead; 

Ill  suits  the  fait ’ring  Voice,  the  tender  Sigh, 

Or  am’rous  Glance  from  the  long  faded  Eye. 

Now,  Venus,  is  thy  Hour ;  now  lightsome  Play 
Should  drive  each  foolish  Sense  of  Shame  away. 
Now  blush  not  Youths,  opposing  Doors  to  break, 

Or  on  your  jealous  Rivals  Vengeance  wreak. 

Now  press  with  Ardour  each  resisting  Fair, 

Now  ev’ry  thing  for  Love  and  Pleasure  dare. 

Here  I,  your  Chief,  and  Leader  will  command, 

And  in  the  midst  of  Danger  fearless  stand. 

Let  the  ambitious  Fool  for  Honour  fight, 

And  in  the  Instruments  of  War  delight. 

Far  from  my  Sight  remov’d  go  grace  the  Field, 

I  ask  no  Arms  but  those  which  Lovers  wield. 
Enough  for  Use  is  all  I  wish  or  prize, 

And  Wealth  and  Poverty  alike  despise. 
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To  the  CENSOR. 

SIR, 

UPON  the  Approach  of  a  new  Election  for  Westminster, 
the  fourth  Estate  begin  as  usual  to  exert  themselves.  A 
Shower  of  Rain  drove  me  last  Night  into  an  Alehouse  where 
a  large  Number  of  this  Estate  was  assembled,  and  where  the 
Election  was  the  Subject  of  Debate.  A  Cobler  began  an 
Harangue  with  declaring  that  he  did  not  value  any  Man  in 
England,  whereof,  he  said,  he  thought  himself  as  good  as 
any  He  that  wore  Heels  to  his  Shoes.  My  Memory  will  not 
serve  to  repeat  his  Speech,  nor  am  I  able  to  give  the  Substance 
of  it,  as  I  cannot  affirm  I  perfectly  understood  his  Meaning. 
It  consisted  of  frequent  Repetitions  of  the  Words  Liberty 
and  true  Englishman,  but  to  what  Purpose  they  were 
introduced,  I  must  confess  myself  at  a  Loss  to  determine; 
so  far  I  observed,  that  they  conveyed  to  his  Hearers  a  great 
Idea  of  the  Dignity  and  Independency  of  the  Speaker.  He 

concluded  by  saying - Whereof  I  don’t  know  why  I  shan’t 

Vote  for  who  I  please ,  and  if  I  please  to  Vote  for  Stroud, 
who  says  I  shan’t ? 

Upon  this,  a  sly  looking  Fellow,  and  who,  if  I  mistake  not, 
was  what  they  call  a  dry  Joker,  spoke  as  follows:  ‘Why  I 
‘must  own,  Neighbour  Jobson,  if  suffering  in  the  Great  Cause 
‘of  Independent  Liberty  be  a  Recommendation,  I  cannot  see 
that  any  Man  can  have  more  of  that  Merit,  nor  could  any 
‘Man  bear  his  Sufferings  with  more  Courage  and  Resolution.’ 
‘None  of  your  Jokes,  Mr.  Sneerwell,  cried  a  Taylor,  We 

‘must  have  some  good  Gentleman  that  hath  a  Purse,’ - 

‘Ay  and  Strings  to  his  Purse,  cried  the  Master  of  the  House, 
‘and  who  is  not  afraid  of  drawing  them?  I  will  Vote  for 
‘no  Man  that  won’t  open  my  House,  and  I  am  sure,  every 
‘honest  Englishman  will  say  the  same.’  They  then  repeated 
the  Names  of  several  very  honourable  Gentlemen.  Every 
one  of  whom  I  found  had  both  Friends  and  Opposers.  A 
Chairman  objected  to  one,  that  he  never  saw  him  in  a  Chair 
in  his  Life - A  Taylor  produced  a  long  Bill  against  another, 
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and  a  Tallow  Chandler  objected  to  a  third,  that  his  Servants 
burnt  the  Ends  of  Wax  Candles  in  his  Kitchen.  Motives 
of  the  like  Kind  were  assigned  on  the  favourable  Side.  One 
was  an  honourable  Gentleman,  and  as  good  Pay  as  any  Man 

in  England - Another  did  not  pay  quite  so  well,  but  was 

as  generous  as  a  Lord,  and  valued  not  his  Money  of  a  brass 
Farthing.  Nor  can  I  help  observing  that  Liberty  was  in  all 
their  Mouths,  and  served  like  Lillaburlero,  as  a  kind  of 
Burthen  to  close  the  End  of  every  Speech. 

Upon  the  whole  I  could  not  help  being  pleased  with  this 
Instance  of  English  Freedom,  in  which  we  so  exactly 
resemble  the  Antient  Greeks  and  Romans;  and  I  heartily 
wish,  Mr.  Censor,  that  we  may  never  resemble  those  once 
great  People  in  the  Loss  of  this  Blessing,  and  in  the  Manner 
of  losing  it:  I  mean  by  extending  it  to  such  an  intolerable 
Degree  of  Licentiousness,  and  ungovernable  Insolence,  as  to 
introduce  that  Anarchy  which  is  sure  to  end  in  some  Species 
of  Tyranny  or  other. 

I  am, 

Sir, 

Your  hearty  Well-Wisher, 

A  true  Englishman. 


SATURDAY,  AUGUST  15,  1752.  Numb.  59. 

- Illachrymabiles 

Urgentur,  ignotique  longa 
Node,  carent  quia  Vate  Sacro. 

HOR. 

Without  a  Tear  they  fall,  without  a  Name, 

Unless  some  sacred  Bard  records  their  Fame. 

THERE  is  a  certain  Affection  of  the  Mind,  for  which  tho’ 
it  be  common  enough  in  the  People  of  this  Country,  we  have 
not,  I  think,  any  adequate  Term  in  our  Language.  The 
Greeks,  tho’  they  likewise  want  a  Name  for  the  Abstract, 
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called  a  Man  so  affected  YIIEP^PON,  a  Word  which  I  shall 
not  attempt  to  translate  otherwise  than  by  a  Paraphrase; 
I  understand  by  it  a  Man  so  intoxicated  with  his  own  great 
Qualities,  that  he  despises  and  overlooks  all  other  Men.  In 
this  Sense  the  Participle  passive  of  the  Verb  iirep(f>poveo)  is 
used  in  Thucydides,  vtto  rwv  ivirpayovvrwv  virep(j>povovp.€vo<s.  The 
Sentiment  is  in  the  Mouth  of  Alcibiades,  and  it  is  a  very  fine 
one.  As  no  Man,  says  he,  will  even  speak  to  us  when  we  are 
unfortunate,  so  must  they  bear  in  their  Turn  to  be  despised 
by  us  when  we  are  intoxicated  with  our  Successes. 

This  disdainful  Temper,  notwithstanding  its  haughty 
Aspect,  proceeds,  if  I  am  not  much  mistaken,  from  no  higher 
Principle  than  rank  Timidity.  We  endeavour  to  elevate  our¬ 
selves  and  to  depress  others,  lest  they  should  be  brought  into 
some  Competition  with  ourselves.  We  are  not  sufficiently 
assured  of  our  own  Footing  in  the  Ascent  to  Greatness,  and 
are  afraid  of  suffering  any  to  come  too  near  us,  lest  they 
should  pull  us  down,  and  advance  into  our  Place. 

Of  this  pitiful  Temper  of  Mind,  there  are  no  Persons  so 
susceptible  as  the  Brethren  of  the  Quill.  Not  only  such 
Authors  as  have  been  a  little  singular  in  their  Opinions 
concerning  their  own  Merit,  and  in  whom  it  seems  more 
excusable  to  bear  a  jealous  Eye  towards  others;  but  even 
those  who  have  far  out  stripped  their  fellow  Coursers  in  the 
Race  of  Glory,  stretch  their  scornful  Eyes  behind  them,  to 
express  their  Disdain  of  the  poor  Wretches  who  are  limping 
and  crawling  on  at  however  great  a  Distance. 

Many  are  the  Methods  by  which  this  Passion  is  exerted. 
I  shall  mention  only  one,  as  it  is  much  the  most  common  and 
perhaps  the  most  invidious.  This  is  a  contemptuous  Silence. 
A  Treatment  not  much  unlike  to  that  with  which  the 
Buccaneers  formerly  used  to  treat  their  conquered  Enemies, 
when  they  sunk,  or  as  they  phrased  it,  hid  them  in  the  Sea. 

How  many  Names  of  great  Writers  may  we  suppose  to 
have  been  Sunk  by  this  base  Disposition!  Homer,  as  I 
remember,  hath  not  perpetuated  the  Memory  of  a  simple 
Writer,  unless  that  of  Thersites,  who  was,  I  make  no  Doubt, 
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from  the  Character  given  of  him  in  the  Iliad,  an  Author  of 
no  small  Estimation.  And  yet  there  were  probably  as  many 
of  the  Function  in  those  Days,  as  there  are  in  this;  nay 
Homer  himself  in  his  Odyssey,  mentions  the  great  Honours 
which  Poets  then  received  in  the  Courts  of  all  Princes,  whence 
we  may  very  reasonably  conclude  that  they  swarmed  in  those 
Courts,  and  yet  the  Names  of  three  only  of  his  Cotemporaries 
have  triumphed  over  the  Injuries  of  Time,  and  the  Malice 
of  their  Brethren  so  as  to  reach  our  Age. 

The  learned  Vossius,  who  seems  to  have  employed  no  little 
Pains  in  the  Matter,  hath  not  been  able  to  preserve  to  us 
many  more  than  two  hundred  down  to  the  Death  of  Cleopatra, 
and  yet  we  are  assured,  that  the  famous  Alexandrian  Library 
contained  no  less  than  six  hundred  Thousand  Volumes,  of 
which,  as  the  Humour  of  those  Ages  ran,  we  may  conceive 
a  sixth  Part  at  least  to  have  consisted  of  Poetry. 

Among  the  Latins  how  many  great  Names  may  we  suppose 
to  have  been  hid  by  the  affected  Taciturnity  of  Virgil,  who 
appears  to  have  mentioned  only  those  Writers  of  Quality  to 
whom  he  made  his  Court !  Of  his  Friend  Horace  he  had  not 
the  Gratitude  to  take  any  Notice;  much  less  to  repay  those 
Praises  which  this  latter  Poet  had  so  liberally  bestowed 
on  him. 

Horace  again  tho’  so  full  of  Compliments  to  Virgil,  of 
poor  Ovid  is  altogether  as  cruelly  and  invidiously  silent. 

Ovid,  who  was,  I  am  confident,  one  of  the  best  natured  of 
Human  kind,  was  of  all  Men  most  profuse  in  the  Praises 
of  his  Cotemporaries;  and  yet  even  he  hath  been  guilty  of 
Sinking.  Numberless  were  the  Poets  in  his  Time,  whose 
Names  are  no  where  to  be  found  in  his  Works;  nay  he  hath 
played  the  Buccaneer  with  two,  one  of  whom  is  celebrated 
by  Horace,  and  both  of  them  by  Virgil.  The  learned  Reader 
well  knows  I  mean  the  Illustrious  Names  of  Bavius  and 
Maevius ;  whose  Merits  were  so  prevalent  with  Virgil,  that 
tho’  they  were  both  his  bitter  Revilers,  he  could  not  refrain 
from  transmitting  them  to  Posterity.  I  wish  he  had  dealt 
as  generously  by  all  his  Censurers,  and  I  make  no  Doubt  but 
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we  should  have  been  furnished  with  some  hundreds  of  Names, 
quag  nunc  premit  Nox. 

Among  our  own  Writers,  too  many  have  been  guilty  of 
this  Vice.  Had  Dry  den  communicated  all  those  who  drew 
their  Pens  against  him,  he  would  have  preserved  as  many 
Names  from  Oblivion  as  a  Land  Tax  Act;  hut  he  was,  I  am 
afraid,  so  intoxicated  with  his  own  Merit,  that  he  overlooked 
and  despised  all  the  great  Satyrists  who  constantly  abused, 
I  had  almost  said  libelled,  his  Works,  unless  they  were  some 
other  way  eminent,  besides  by  their  Writings,  such  as 
Shadwell,  who  was  Poet  Laureat,  and  Buckingham,  who  was 
a  Duke. 

Of  all  the  chief  Favorites  and  Prime  Ministers  of  the 
Muses,  the  late  ingenious  Mr.  Pope  was  most  free  from  this 
scornful  Silence.  He  employed  a  whole  Work  for  the 
Purpose  of  recording  such  Writers  as  no  one  without  his 
Pains,  except  he  had  lived  at  the  same  Time  and  in  the  same 
Street,  would  ever  have  heard  of.  He  may  indeed  be  said  to 
have  raked  many  out  of  the  Kennels  to  Immortality,  which, 
tho’  in  somewhat  a  stinking  Condition,  is  to  an  ambitious 
Mind  preferable  to  utter  Obscurity  and  Oblivion;  many,  I 
presume,  having,  with  the  Wretch  who  burnt  the  Temple  of 
Ephesus,  such  a  Love  for  Fame,  that  they  are  willing  even 
to  creep  into  her  common  Shore. 

In  humble  Imitation  of  this  Great  Man,  in  the  only  Instance 
of  which  I  am  capable  of  imitating  him,  I  intend  shortly  to 
attempt  a  Work  of  the  same  kind,  in  Prose  I  mean,  and  to 
endeavour  to  do  Justice  to  a  great  Number  of  my  Cotempo¬ 
raries,  whose  Names,  for  far  the  greater  Part,  are  much  less 
known  than  they  deserve  to  be.  And  that  I  may  be  the  better 
enabled  to  execute  this  generous  Purpose,  I  have  employed 
several  proper  Persons  to  find  out  these  Authors.  To  this 
End  I  have  ordered  my  Bookseller  to  send  me  in  the  Names 
of  all  those  Apprentices  and  Journeymen  of  Booksellers  and 
Printers  who  at  present  entertain  and  instruct  the  Town  with 
their  Productions.  I  have  besides  a  very  able  and  industrious 
Person  who  hath  promised  me  a  complete  List  of  all  the 
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Hands  now  confined  in  the  several  Bridewells  in  and  about 
this  City,  which  carry  on  the  Trade  of  Writing,  in  any  of 
the  Branches  of  Religion,  Morality,  and  Government;  in  all 
which  every  Day  produces  us  some  curious  Essay,  Treatise, 
Remarks,  &c.  from  those  Quarters. 

I  shall  conclude  this  Paper  with  some  very  fine  Lines  from 
the  third  Book  of  the  Dunciad,  which  gave  indeed  the  first 
Hint  to  my  charitable  Design:  For  what  a  melancholy 
Consideration  is  it,  that  all  these  Armies  there  spoken  of 
should  perish  in  the  Jaws  of  utter  Darkness,  and  that  the 
Names  of  such  Worthies  should  be  as  short  lived  as  their 
Works!  —  The  Verses  are  Part  of  the  Speech  of  Settle  to 
his  Son  Cibber. 

And  see,  my  Son !  the  Hour  is  on  its  Way, 

That  lifts  our  Goddess  to  Imperial  Sway. 

This  f av ’rite  Isle  long  sever’d  from  her  Reign, 

Dove-like  she  gathers  to  her  Wings  again. 

Now  look  thro’  Fate !  behold  the  Scene  she  draws ! 

What  Aids,  what  Armies  to  assert  her  Cause ! 

See  all  her  Progeny,  illustrious  Sight ! 

Behold,  and  count  them  as  they  rise  to  Light. 

As  Berecynthia,  while  her  Offspring  vye 
In  Homage  to  the  Mother  of  the  Sky, 

Surveys  around  her,  in  the  blest  Abode, 

An  hundred  Sons,  and  ev’ry  Son  a  God: 

Not  with  less  Glory  mighty  Dulness  crown’d, 

Shall  take  thro’  Grubstreet  her  triumphant  Round; 

And  her  Parnassus  glancing  o’er  at  once, 

Behold  an  hundred  Sons,  and  each  a  Dunce. 


SATURDAY,  AUGUST  22,  1752.  Numb.  60. 

YVep  creavrov  fir/  (ftpacrr)1;  ey/cco/xia. 

Be  not  the  Trumpeter  of  your  own  Praise. 

A  French  Author,  a  great  Favorite  of  mine,  and  whom  I 
have  often  quoted  in  my  Lucubrations,  observes  ‘that  it  is 
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‘  very  common  for  Men  to  talk  of  themselves,  of  their  Children 
‘  and  their  Family,  and  always  in  the  Terms  of  Commendation. 
‘But,  says  he,  if  those  who  accustom  themselves  to  such 
‘Narratives  could  conceive  how  troublesome  and  tiresome 
‘they  are  to  the  rest  of  the  World,  they  would  possibly  learn 
‘to  contain  themselves  a  little  better,  and  to  shew  more 
‘Complaisance  to  the  Patience  of  their  Hearers.  It  is  more- 
‘over  Matter  of  great  Astonishment  to  me,  that  Men  who 
‘are  perpetually  praising  themselves,  scarce  ever  mention  the 
‘Name  of  another  Person  hut  in  order  to  abuse  it.  Perhaps 
‘they  intend  to  avail  themselves  of  the  Contrast,  and  to 
‘recommend  their  own  Conduct  to  general  Approbation,  by 
‘the  Censure  of  their  Neighbours.’ 

The  Motive  to  the  former  of  these  Vices  is  clearly  Vanity; 
which,  as  the  ingenious  Dr.  Young  says, 

Makes  Dear  Self  on  well-bred  Tongues  prevail, 

And  I  the  little  Hero  of  each  Tale. 

The  Motive  to  the  latter  is  Malice ;  and  to  say  a  plain  Truth, 
I  firmly  believe  there  is  no  Bosom  where  Vanity  is  to  be 
found  in  any  great  Degree,  which  is  not  at  the  same  Time 
pretty  considerably  tainted  with  Malice.  Praise  is  a  Mistress, 
in  the  Pursuit  of  which  every  vain  Man  must  have  many 
Rivals,  and  what  Temper  of  Mind  Men  preserve  to  a  Rival, 
need  not  to  be  here  repeated. 

To  both  these  Impulses  of  Mind,  there  is  no  Man,  I  am 
afraid  so  liable  as  the  Writer.  Fame  is  sometimes  his  only 
Pursuit;  but  this  is  always  blended  with  his  other  Views, 
even  in  the  most  mercenary,  and  for  this  simple  Reason  that 
it  leads  directly  to  Pudding.  He  must  at  least  respect  Fame, 
as  the  Cit  in  the  Play  doth  his  Reputation,  because  the  Loss 
of  it  may  tend  to  Loss  of  Money.  But  in  Fact  his  Views  are 
commonly  more  noble;  Vanity  not  Avarice  is  the  Passion 
he  would  feed,  and  there  is  scarce  an  Inhabitant  of  Parnassus, 
even  among  the  Poor  of  that  Parish,  who  will  not  be  more 
pleased  with  one  who  commends  his  Works,  than  with  one 
who  gives  him  a  Dinner ;  which  being  the  Case,  it  follows  of 
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Course  that  they  must  be  all  Rivals  for  the  aforesaid  Mistress, 
and  may  consequently  be  all  suspected  of  bearing  Malice  to 
each  other. 

Again  there  is  no  Writer  who  can  so  easily  indulge  both 
these  Inclinations,  as  the  Writer  of  Miscellaneous  Essays. 
It  required  the  Genius  of  Cicero  or  Bolingbroke,  to  introduce 
their  own  Praises  into  every  political  Oration  or  Pamphlet; 
or  the  Wit  of  Lucian,  or  South,  to  drag  the  Philosophers  and 
Dissenters,  into  almost  every  Subject.  But  such  Essayist 
having  a  full  Liberty  to  write  not  only  what,  but  on  what  he 
pleases,  may  fill  up  every  Page  with  his  own  Commendations, 
and  with  the  Abuse  of  all  other  Writers. 

When  I  meditate  on  these  Matters,  I  can  scarce  refrain 
from  taking  some  Praise  to  myself;  I  am  even  vain  enough 
to  think  the  Public  have  some  little  Obligation  to  me,  for 
that  Silence  which  I  have  hitherto  so  inviolably  maintained 
with  Regard  to  my  own  Perfections;  and  perhaps  the  more 
candid  among  my  Readers,  would  allow  some  Applause  to 
this  Forbearance,  if  they  knew  what  a  Sacrifice  I  make  of 
my  own  Inclinations,  by  thus  consulting  their  Ease  and 
Pleasure ;  for  surely  nothing  can  equal  the  Satisfaction  which 
a  Man  feels  in  writing  Encomiums  on  himself,  unless  it  be 
the  Disgust  which  every  other  Person  is  as  sure  to  conceive 
at  reading  them. 

In  this  Mood  of  thinking  likewise  I  am  apt  to  challenge  to 
myself  some  Degree  of  Merit,  towards  my  cotemporary 
Writers,  especially  those  who  write  in  my  own  Way.  As 
these  Gentlemen  are  I  doubt  not  well  assured  of  that 
immoderate  Envy  which  I  must  bear  to  their  great  Genius 
and  Learning,  they  will  certainly  acknowledge  that  to  confine 
all  this  to  myself,  to  smother  these  scorching  Flames  within 
my  own  Breast,  without  suffering  even  a  Spark  to  escape, 
seems  a  little  to  deserve  their  Commendation. 

But  to  deal  ingenuously  on  this  Occasion,  I  must  acknowl¬ 
edge  there  are  some  prudential  as  well  as  generous  Motives 
to  this  Silence.  Two  Considerations  may  perhaps  be  suspected 
of  having  some  little  Weight,  in  dissuading  a  Man  even  for 
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his  own  Sake,  from  exhibiting  his  own  Praise.  First,  that 
he  will  be  sure  of  being  very  little  read,  and  in  the  next  Place 
of  being  much  less  believed.  The  Fear  of  this  latter  Fate,  may 
likewise  have  some  Share  in  prevailing  on  a  Man  to  stifle  his 
Envy  notwithstanding  all  the  Pleasure  which  is  to  be  found 
in  giving  it  Vent.  However  sweet  it  was  to  those  great  Men, 
whose  Names  are  recorded  in  the  Preface  to  the  Dunciad,  and 
in  the  Dunciad  itself,  to  abuse  the  Characters  of  Pope,  and 
Swift,  and  to  assert,  as  they  did,  that  the  one  wanted  Humour, 
and  the  other  was  no  Poet ;  I  much  doubt  whether  they  would 
not  have  bought  their  Pleasure  too  dear,  at  the  Price  of 
Public  Scorn,  even  tho’  the  former  had  treated  them  with 
the  same  silent  Contempt,  with  which  they  were  treated  by 
the  latter.  For  this  Reason  I  shall  carefully  avoid  any  Satire 
against  the  Popes  and  Swifts  of  the  present  Age.  Tho’  Envy 
of  these  great  Men  should  boil  in  my  own  Bosom,  I  will  never 
suffer  it  to  boil  over  so  as  to  run  abroad  into  the  Public. 

To  suppress  two  such  powerful  Passions  as  Vanity  and 
Envy,  is  by  no  means  an  easy  Task.  It  requires  indeed  little 
less  Resolution  than  what  animated  the  Spartan  Youth,  who 
concealed  a  Fox  under  his  Garment,  and  rather  than  he  would 
produce  him  openly,  suffered  the  Vermin  to  gnaw  his  very 
Bowels.  To  say  Truth,  I  am  afraid  I  should  not  have  been 
able  to  persevere  so  long,  had  I  not  contrived  a  certain 
cunning  Method  of  discharging  myself  in  private;  and  which 
as  it  is  a  most  curious  Secret,  I  shall  now  communicate  for 
the  Use  of  others,  who,  if  they  pursue  the  same  Method,  will, 
I  doubt  not,  meet  with  the  same  Success. 

I  will  give  it  by  Way  of  Receipt;  and  can  truly  say,  it  hath 
every  Quality,  with  which  Remedies  are  usually  recommended ; 
being  extremely  cheap,  easy,  safe  and  practicable. 

A  Receipt  to  prevent  the  ill  Effects  of  a  raging  Vanity  in  an 
Author. 

When  the  Fit  is  at  the  highest,  take  of  Pen  Ink  and  Paper. 
Q.S.  Make  a  Panegyrick  on  yourself;  Stuff  it  well  with  all 
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the  cardinal  Virtues ;  season  to  your  Taste  with  Wit,  Humour, 
and  Learning.  You  may  likewise  add,  as  you  see  Occasion, 
Birth,  Politeness,  and  Such  like. 

In  the  choice  of  your  Ingredients,  be  sure  to  have  a  particu¬ 
lar  Regard  to  your  Sore  Part.  If  your  Ears  be  Sore  with 

any  fresh  pulling,  or  your  Br - ch  with  any  fresh  Kicking, 

infuse  a  double  Portion  of  Courage.  If  you  have  lately 
betrayed  your  Ignorance  so  grossly  as  to  make  Ovid  guilty 
of  two  false  Quantities  in  one  Line,  dash  plentifully  with 
Learning. 

If  you  are  publicly  known  to  he  an  infamous  Liar,  Season 
very  high  with  Honour;  if  you  are  notoriously  sprung  from 
the  Dunghill ,  take  of  Ancestors  from  the  English  History 
at  the  least  half  a  dozen.  Et  sic  de  caeteris. 

When  you  have  writ  your  Panegyrick,  you  may  read  it  as 
often  as  you  please;  but  take  Care  that  no  body  hears  you, 
and  then  be  sure  to -  burn  your  Panegyrick. 

This  last  Operation,  I  own,  will  cause  some  Pain,  but  when 
it  is  considered  that  if  you  do  not  burn  it  yourself,  other 
People  will;  nay  perhaps  will  treat  it  yet  worse,  and  bring 
it  to  a  much  more  dishonourable  and  stinking  End,  a  wise 
Man  will  soon  force  himself  to  the  Resolution  of  putting  his 
Panegyrick  beyond  the  Reach  of  Malice. 

As  to  the  Cure  of  Envy,  I  need  not  give  the  Receipt  for  it 
at  length.  It  is  sufficient  to  direct  the  Choice  of  the  very 
contrary  Ingredients;  that  is  to  say,  instead  of  all  the  good, 
make  use  of  all  the  had  Qualities  both  of  the  Head  and  Heart. 

And  here  likewise  you  are  to  examine  your  own  Sore  Part ; 
if  any  Man  hath  ridiculed  you  with  Wit  and  Humour,  Take 
of  Blockhead,  Dunce,  and  Fool;  of  each  three  Penfulls.  If 
another  hath  kicked  and  cuffed  you  lustily,  he  sure  to 
becoward  him  well,  and  if  the  Assault  was  in  Public,  before 
the  Eyes  of  many  Gentlemen,  the  Word  Coward  can  never 
he  too  often  repeated. 

But  with  Regard  to  this  last,  great  Caution  must  be  had; 
first,  that  the  Person  so  to  be  becowarded,  be  first  under  a 
Prosecution  at  Law  for  the  Assault,  and  secondly,  that  he  be: 
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then  out  of  the  Kingdom.  These  Precautions  are  however 
useless,  if  you  apply  your  Satire,  as  you  are  above  advised 
to  apply  your  Panegyrick,  I  mean  to  the  Flames;  otherwise 
they  will  be  abundantly  necessary,  to  prevent  your  Ears 
from  being  pulled,  ’till  they  resemble  those  of  the  Ass,  lately 
exposed  at  the  Bedford  Coffee-House. 

I  shall  conclude  this  Paper  with  two  Quotations;  the  first 
is  from  the  Mouth  of  Socrates.  Never  speak  of  yourself:  for 
he  who  commends  himself  is  vain ;  and  he  who  abuses  himself 
is  absurd.  The  other  is  from  the  witty  Dr.  South.  He  advises 
an  abusive  Writer  to  be ,  of  all  others ,  most  circumspect  as 
to  his  own  Actions,  seeing  he  is  so  sure  of  meeting  with  no 
Quarter.  A  Man  must,  indeed,  he  most  furiously  mad,  who 
sits  up  for  a  Satirist,  when  it  is  scarce  possible  for  him  to 
discharge  a  single  Vice  at  any  other,  that  will  not  recoil  on 
himself.  In  a  Word,  with  my  Friend  Horace,  melius  non 
tangere  clamo.  A  Hint,  which  those  of  my  cotemporary 
Writers,  who  understand  Latin,  will  for  the  future,  I  hope, 
observe. 

A. 


SATURDAY,  AUGUST  29,  1752.  Numb.  61. 

Tor  «A.arT<o  UV  aLinxrKvflakurris. 

CLEOBUL. 

Do  not  despise  your  Inferiors. 

THERE  is  not  in  Human  Nature  a  more  odious  Disposition, 
than  a  Proneness  to  Contempt.  Nor  is  there  any  which  more 
certainly  denotes  a  had  Mind.  For  in  a  good,  and  benign 
Temper,  there  can  he  no  Room  for  this  Sensation.  That 
which  constitutes  an  Object  of  Contempt  to  the  Malevolent, 
becomes  the  Object  of  other  Passions  to  a  worthy  and  good- 
natur’d  Man:  For  in  such  a  Person,  Wickedness  and  Vice, 
must  raise  Hatred  and  Abhorrence ;  and  Weakness  and  Folly 
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will  be  sure  to  excite  Compassion;  so  that  he  will  find  no 
Object  of  his  Contempt,  in  all  the  Actions  of  Men. 

And  however  detestable  this  Quality,  which  is  a  Mixture 
of  Pride  and  Ill-Nature,  may  appear  when  considered  in  the 
serious  School  of  Heraclitus,  it  will  present  no  less  absurd 
and  ridiculous  an  Idea  to  the  laughing  Sect  of  Democritus, 
especially  as  we  may  observe,  that  the  meanest  and  basest  of 
all  human  Beings  are  generally  the  most  forward  to  despise 
others.  So  that  the  most  contemptible  are  generally  the  most 
contemptuous. 

I  have  often  wished  that  some  of  those  curious  Persons 
who  have  employed  their  Time  in  enquiring  into  the  Nature 
and  Actions  of  several  Insects,  such  as  Bees  and  Ants,  had 
taken  some  Pains  to  examine  whether  they  are  not  apt  to 
express  any  contemptuous  Behaviour  one  towards  another; 
the  plain  Symptoms  of  which  might  possibly  be  discovered 
by  the  Help  of  Microscopes.  It  is  scarce  conceivable  that 
the  Queen  Bee,  amongst  the  hundred  Gallants  which  she 
keeps  for  her  own  Recreation,  should  not  have  some  especial 
Favorites,  and  it  is  full  as  likely,  that  these  Favorites  will 
so  carry  themselves  towards  their  Brethren,  as  to  display 
sufficient  Marks  of  their  Contempt  to  the  Eye  of  an  accurate 
Discoverer  in  the  Manners  of  the  Reptile  World.  For  my 
own  Part,  I  have  remarked  many  Instances  of  Contempt 
amongst  Animals,  which  I  have  farther  observed  to  increase 
in  Proportion  to  the  Decrease  of  such  Species,  in  the  Rank 
and  Order  of  the  Animal  Creation.  Mr.  Ellis  informs  me 
that  he  never  could  discover  any  the  least  Indication  of 
Contempt  in  the  Lions  under  his  Care ;  the  Horse,  I  am  sorry 
to  say  it,  gives  us  some,  the  Ass  many  more,  the  Turky-cock 
more  still,  and  the  Toad  is  supposed  to  burst  itself  frequently 
with  the  Violence  of  this  Passion.  To  pursue  it  gradually 
downwards  would  be  too  tedious.  It  may  be  reasonably 
supposed  to  a  [r]  rive1  at  a  prodigious  Height  before  it 
descends  to  the  Louse.  With  what  a  Degree  of  Contempt 

i  Printed  with  one  r  in  the  original. 
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may  we  conceive  that  a  substantial  Freeholder  of  this  Kind, 
who  is  well  established  in  the  Head  of  a  Beggar  Wench, 
considers  a  poor  vagabond  Louse,  who  hath  strayed  into  the 
Head  of  a  Woman  of  Quality ;  where  it  is  in  hourly  Danger 
of  being  arrested  by  the  merciless  Hands  of  her  Woman! 

This  may  perhaps  seem  to  some  a  very  ridiculous  Image, 
and  as  ridiculous  as  I  apprehend  to  a  Being  of  a  superior 
Order,  will  appear  a  contemptuous  Man ;  one  puffed  up  with 
some  trifling,  perhaps  fancied  Superiority,  and  looking  round 
him  with  Disdain,  on  those  who  are  perhaps  so  nearly  his 
Equals,  that  to  such  a  Being  as  I  have  just  mentioned,  the 
Difference  may  be  as  inconsiderable  and  imperceptible  between 
the  Despiser  and  the  Despised,  as  the  Difference  between  two 
of  the  meanest  Insects  may  seem  to  us. 

And  as  a  very  good  Mind,  as  I  have  before  observed,  will 
give  no  Entertainment  to  any  such  Affection;  so  neither  will 
a  sensible  Mind  I  am  persuaded,  find  much  Opportunity  to 
exert  it.  If  Men  would  make  but  a  moderate  Use  of  that 
Self  Examination,  which  Philosophers  and  Divines  have 
recommended  to  them,  it  would  tend  greatly  to  the  Cure  of 
this  Disposition.  Their  Contempt  would  then  perhaps,  as 
their  Charity  is  said  to  do,  begin  at  Home.  To  say  Truth, 
a  Man  hath  this  better  Chance  of  despising  himself,  than  he 
hath  of  despising  others,  as  he  is  likely  to  know  himself  best. 

But  I  am  sliding  into  a  more  serious  Vein  than  I  intended. 
In  the  Residue  of  this  Paper,  therefore  I  will  confine  myself 
to  one  particular  Consideration  only,  one  which  will  give  as 
ridiculous  an  Idea  of  Contempt,  and  afford  as  strong 
Dissuasives  against  it  as  any  other  which  at  present  suggests 
itself. 

The  Consideration  I  mean,  is,  that  Contempt  is,  generally 
at  least,  mutual,  and  that  there  is  scarce  any  one  Man  who 
despises  another  without  being  at  the  same  Time  despised 
by  him,  of  which  I  shall  endeavour  to  produce  some  few 
Instances. 

As  the  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Squanderfield,  at  the  Head  of 
a  vast  Retinue,  passes  by  Mr.  Moses  Buckram,  Citizen  and 
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Taylor,  in  his  Chaise  and  one,  ‘See  there!’  says  my  Lord, 
with  an  Air  of  the  highest  Contempt.  ‘  That  Rascal  Buckram, 
‘with  his  fat  Wife,  I  suppose  he  is  going  to  his  Country 
‘House,  for  such  Fellows  must  have  their  Country  House,  as 
‘well  as  their  Vehicle.  These  are  the  Rascals  that  complain 
‘of  Want  of  Trade.’  Buckram  on  the  other  Side  is  no  sooner 
recovered  from  the  Fear  of  being  run  over,  before  he  could 
get  out  of  the  Way;  than  turning  to  his  Wife,  he  cries, 
‘Very  fine,  Faith!  an  honest  Citizen  is  to  be  run  over  by  such 
‘Fellows  as  these,  who  drive  about  their  Coaches  and  Six, 
‘with  other  People’s  Money.  See  my  Dear,  what  an  Equipage 
‘he  hath,  and  yet  he  cannot  find  Money  to  pay  an  honest 
‘Tradesman.  He  is  above  1500  1.  deep  in  my  Books;  How 
‘I  despise  such  Lords. 

Lady  Fanny  Rantun,  from  the  side  Box,  casting  her  Eyes 
on  an  honest  Pawnbroker’s  Wife  below  her,  bids  Lady  Betty 
her  Companion  take  Notice  of  that  Creature  in  the  Pit ; 
‘did  you  ever  see,  Lady  Betty,  says  she,  such  a  strange 
‘Wretch?  how  the  aukward  Monster  is  dressed?’  The  good 
Woman  at  the  same  Time  surveying  Lady  Fanny,  and 
offended  perhaps,  at  a  scornful  Smile,  which  she  sees  in  her 

Countenance, - whispers  her  Friend. - ‘  Observe  Lady 

‘  Fanny  Rantun.  As  great  Airs  as  that  fine  Lady  gives  herself, 
‘my  Husband  hath  all  her  Jewels  under  Lock  and  Key,  what 
‘  a  contemptible  Thing  is  poor  Quality !  ’ 

Is  there  on  Earth  a  greater  Object  of  Contempt  than  a 
poor  Scholar  to  a  splendid  Beau ;  unless  perhaps  the  splendid 
Beau  to  the  poor  Scholar!  The  Philosopher  and  the  World; 
the  Man  of  Business  and  the  Man  of  Pleasure;  the  Beauty 
and  the  Wit ;  the  Hypocrite  and  the  Profligate ;  the  Covetous 
and  the  Squanderer,  are  all  alike  Instances  of  this  reciprocal 
Contempt. 

Take  the  same  Observations  into  the  lowest  Life,  and  we 
shall  find  the  same  Proneness  to  despise  each  other.  The 
common  Soldier,  who  hires  himself  out  to  be  shot  at  for  five 
pence  a  Day ;  who  is  the  only  Slave  in  a  free  Country,  and  is 
liable  to  be  sent  to  any  Part  of  the  World  without  his  Consent, 
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and  whilst  at  Home  subject  to  the  severest  Punishments,  for 
Offences  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  our  Law  Books;  yet 
this  noble  Personage  looks  with  a  contemptuous  Air  on  all 
his  Brethren  of  that  Order  in  the  Commonwealth,  whether 
of  Mechanics  or  Husbandmen,  from  whence  he  was  himself 
taken.  On  the  other  Hand,  however  adorned  with  his  Brick- 
dust  coloured  Cloth,  and  bedaubed  with  worsted  Lace  of  a 
Penny  a  Yard,  the  very  Gentleman  Soldier  is  as  much 
despised  in  his  Turn,  by  the  whistling  Carter,  who  comforts 
himself,  that  he  is  a  free  Englishman,  and  will  live  with  no 
Master  any  longer  than  he  likes  him;  nay,  and  tho’  he  never 
was  worth  twenty  Shillings  in  his  Life,  is  ready  to  answer 

a  Captain  if  he  offends  him. - D — n  you,  Sir,  who  are  you ? 

is  it  not  WE  that  pays  you ? 

This  contemptuous  Disposition  is  in  Reality  the  sure 
Attendant  on  a  mean  and  had  Mind  in  every  Station ;  on  the 
contrary,  a  great  and  good  Man  will  he  free  from  it  whether 
he  be  placed  at  the  Top  or  Bottom  of  Life.  I  was  therefore 
not  a  little  pleased  with  a  Rebuke  given  by  a  Blackshoe  Boy 
to  another,  who  had  expressed  his  Contempt  of  one  of  the 
Modern  Town-Smarts.  ‘Why  should  you  despise  him,  Jack, 
‘said  the  honest  Lad,  we  are  all  what  the  Lord  pleased  to 
‘make  us.’ 

I  will  conclude  this  Paper  with  a  Story  which  a  Gentleman 
of  Honour  averred  to  me  to  be  Truth.  His  Coach  being  stopt 
in  Piccadilly  by  two  or  three  Carts,  which,  according  to 
Custom,  were  placed  directly  across  the  Way;  he  observed 
a  very  dirty  Fellow,  who  appeared  to  belong  to  a  Mud  Cart, 
give  another  Fellow  several  Lashes  with  his  Whip,  and  at 
the  same  Time  heard  him  repeat  more  than  once  —  D — n 
you,  I  will  teach  you  Manners  to  your  Betters.  My  Friend 
could  not  easily  from  these  Words  divine  what  might  possibly 
be  the  Station  of  the  unhappy  Sufferer,  till  at  length,  to  the 
great  Satisfaction  of  his  Curiosity,  he  discovered  that  he  was 
the  Driver  of  a  Dust  Cart  drawn  by  Asses. 
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SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  16,  1752.  Numb.  62. 

Insanire  parat  certe  ratione  modoq ; 

To  Sir  ALEXANDER  DRAWCANSIR,  Knt. 

Censor  of  Great  Britain. 

Bedlam,  Apr.  9,  1752. 

SIR, 

I  Have  been  confined  in  this  Place  four  Years;  my 
Friends,  that  is,  my  Relations,  but,  as  I  call  them,  my 
Enemies,  think  me  Mad,  but  to  show  you  I  am  not,  I’ll  send 

you  a  Specimen  of  my  Present  State  of  Mind. - About  a 

Week  ago,  a  grave  Gentleman  came  to  the  Grate  of  my  Cell 
and  threw  me  in  a  Pamphlet,  written  it  seems  by  a  Gent,  of 
Cambridge.  I  read  it  over,  and  approve  the  Drama  much, 
but  I  must  send  you  some  Thoughts  that  occur ’d  to  me  from 

Reading  the  Prefix’d  Five  Letters - the  Author  it  seems 

lives  at  Pembroke-Hall,  in  Cambridge,  where  Sophocles, 
Euripides,  and  HCschilus,  have,  I  don’t  doubt,  been  his 
darling  Studies,  not  forgetting  the  abominable  Rules  of 
Aristotle,  who  indisputably  wrote  very  properly  concerning 
Dramatic  Poetry  at  his  Time  of  Day,  but  what  a  Figure 

wou ’d  a  Modern  Tragedy  make  with  his  three  Unities ! - if 

Shakespeare  had  observed  them - he  wou’d  have  flown 

like  a  Paper -Kite,  not  soar’d  like  an  Eagle. - Again,  Sir,  as 

to  his  Chorus  he  is  so  fond  of,  why  that  did  very  well  amongst 
the  Greek  Writers;  but  me  thinks  this  Mr.  Chorus  would  be 
a  very  impertinent  Fellow  if  he  was  to  put  in  his  Observations 
on  any  of  Shakespeare’s  interesting  Scenes;  as  for  Example, 
what  do  you  think  of  this  same  Chorus,  if  he  was  to  be  upon 
the  Stage  when,  in  the  Play  of  Othello,  Iago  is  imprinting 
those  exquisite  Tints  of  Jealousy  upon  Othello’s  Mind  in  the 
third  Act;  or  suppose  when  Desdemona  drops  the  fatal 
Handkerchief,  the  Chorus  was  to  call  after  her  to  bid  her 
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take  it  up  again,  or  tell  the  Audience  what  was  to  happen 

in  Case  she  did  not. - Or  suppose,  Sir,  this  same  Chorus 

was  to  stand  by,  and  tell  us  Brutus  and  Cassius  were  going 

to  differ,  but  that  they  would  make  it  up  again - would 

not  this  prevent  the  noble  Anxiety  this  famous  Scene  in 
Julius  Caesar  raises  in  the  Minds  of  a  sensible  Audience? 
Another  Use  this  ingenious  Gentleman  finds  out  for  the 
Chorus,  and  that  is,  to  explain  the  Characters  and  Sentiments 
of  the  several  Personages  in  the  Drama,  to  the  Audience. 
Now,  Sir,  there  is  a  Nation  in  the  World  which  has  found 
out  a  way  of  doing  this  very  effectually  without  interrupting 

the  Action - and  that  is,  the  Chinese ;  these  People  always 

make  the  Characters  of  the  Drama  come  upon  the  Stage  before 
the  Play  begins,  and  tell  who  they  are,  as  thus  Sir. 

Enter  Dramatis  Personae. 

1.  I  am  Taw-Maw-shaw,  King  of  Tonchin,  Brother  to 
Hunfish,  am  to  be  dethroned  by  my  Brother,  and  killed  with 
the  Sabre  of  the  renowned  Schimshaw. 

2.  I  am  Hunfish,  Brother  to  Taw-Maw-shaw,  I  am  to 
dethrone  him,  and  usurp  his  Crown. 

3.  I  am  Schimshaw  Master  of  the  great  Sabre  which  is  to 
kill  the  King  Taw-Maw-shaw. 

Thus,  Sir,  do  these  wise  People  let  you  into  the  Characters 
of  the  Drama;  which  is  to  be  sure  a  much  wiser  way,  than 
by  a  Chorus,  who  interrupt  the  Actors  to  cram  in  their  stupid 
Remarks  — —  Indeed,  when  Dramatic  Poetry  first  appeared, 
the  whole  was  represented  by  one  Person,  and  there  it  was 
necessary  the  Chorus  should  come  in,  to  give  the  poor  Solo 
Speaker  a  little  Breath,  but  as  I  have  half  a  dozen  Plays 
by  me  which  I  intend  to  bring  upon  the  Stage,  I  beg  you  will 
insist  upon  it  that  this  learned  Cantab  says  no  more  about 
his  Chorus,  for  it  would  be  very  hard  upon  me  if  I  had  not 
the  same  Indulgence  which  has  been  shewn  to  all  my 
Cotemporaries-,  which  is  to  let  the  Audience  find  out  the 
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Meaning  of  my  Characters  if  they  can,  of  themselves;  if  not, 
let  them  depart  as  wise  as  they  came. - 

I  am, 

Sir,  Yours  in  clean  Straw, 
TRAGICOMICUS. 

N.  B.  I  have  no  Objection  to  the  Choruses  of  the  immortal 
Handel. 

If  you  observe,  Sir,  this  learned  Gentleman  finds  fault 
with  Shakespeare’s  Chorus  in  Harry  the  Yth,  and  says  it 

would  do  better  in  other  Metre. - If  I  had  him  here,  I 

believe  I  should  do  him  a  Mischief. 

Mr.  CENSOR. 

I  Was  the  other  Day  in  Company  with  a  young  Lady,  with 
whose  Alliance  I  hope  some  Time  to  be  honoured:  We 
accidentally  fell  into  a  Discourse  concerning  Religion ;  during 
which  I  defended  my  Argument  pretty  warmly,  and,  accord¬ 
ing  to  my  usual  Openness,  declared  myself  a  Freethinker;  at 
which  she  was  much  concerned,  as  she  had  conceived  a  most 
horrible  Idea  of  that  Sect  of  People.  You  must  know,  Mr. 
Censor,  that  by  a  Freethinker  I  mean  a  Man  who  in  the  Old 
Testament,  as  well  as  in  all  other  Writings,  makes  use  of  his 
Reason  as  a  Guide,  and  will  believe  nothing  contradictory 
to  that  or  common  Sense,  and  who  does  not  put  faith  in 
Matters  he  does  not  comprehend. 

Now  the  Reason  of  my  troubling  you  with  this  is,  that  as 
a  Unity  of  Sentiment  is  quite  necessary  for  Happiness  in 
the  Matrimonial  State,  you  will  in  your  next  Paper  lay  down, 
how  far  a  Man  is  to  be  conducted  by  Reason  in  the  Scriptures 
(which  I  think  God  has  given  him  as  the  grand  Criterion 
by  which  he  is  to  judge  of  every  Thing)  and  whether  God 
requires  us  to  believe  any  Thing  which  we  cannot  understand, 
which  my  female  Disputant  imagines  absolutely  necessary 
to  Salvation. 

I  always  thought  that  Man  the  happiest,  who  made  choice 
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of  a  sensible  Woman  to  spend  his  Life  with;  but  I  begin  now 
to  see,  that  unless  a  Woman  is  as  deep-read  as  a  Man  (which 
I  believe  seldom  or  never  happens)  or  so  fond  of  him  and 
good  natured,  as  to  give  the  Preference  to  his  Judgment  in 
matters  of  such  a  Nature,  there  will  be  Foundation  for  endless 
Feuds  and  Cavils,  which  of  course  will  intirely  imbitter  and 
render  that  State  disagreeable.  I  assure  you,  I  have  known 
the  like  in  my  own  Family.  If  therefore  you  will  in  your 
next  Paper,  settle  how  far  a  Woman  may  interest  herself  and 
meddle  with  her  Husband’s  Principles,  it  will  be  a  certain 
Means  of  preventing  a  great  deal  of  Unhappiness,  and  be 
ever  acknowledged,  by 

Your  constant  Reader,  and  Admirer, 
PHILOMATH. 

My  Correspondent  must  excuse  me  from  persuming1  to 
decide  in  such  great  Points  as  the  Qualifications,  Limits, 
Merit,  &c.  of  Faith;  but  as  to  his  last  Question,  how  far  a 
Woman  may  interest  herself  and  meddle  with  her  Husband’s 
Principles,  I  shall  give  him  the  Opinion  of  a  very  ingenious 
Casuist,  which  tho’  delivered  on  no  very  similar  Occasion, 
may  serve  to  give  a  sufficient  Hint  of  my  own  Opinion  in  the 
present  Case. 

There  happening  once  a  Dispute  between  a  certain  Author 
and  a  certain  Actress,  concerning  the  retaining  or  striking 
out  some  Lines  in  the  Author’s  Play,  and  which  were  to  be 
repeated  by  the  Actress;  the  Author,  as  usual,  alledged  that 
they  were  the  very  best  Lines  in  his  whole  Play,  indeed  the 
best  he  had  ever  writ;  that  they  were  particularly  approved 
by  all  his  Friends,  and  that  he  was  sure  they  would  actually 
be  called  for  on  the  Stage,  if  omitted.  In  Answer  to  all  this 
the  Actress  only  persisted,  that  she  did  not  understand  them, 
and  consequently  could  convey  no  Idea  of  them  to  the 
Audience.  The  Decision  of  this  Dispute  was  at  length  referr’d 
to  Mr.  Quin;  who,  having  perused  the  Lines,  with  great 

i  So  printed  in  the  original  text. 
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Gravity  and  Silence  at  last  returned  the  Actress  her  Part, 
and  gave  Judgment  in  favour  of  the  Author,  That  the  Lines 
should  be  spoke  if  he  desired  it;  for  sure,  Madam,  added  the 
Judge,  every  Gentleman  hath  a  right  to  be  Damned  in  his 
own  Way. 


SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  23,  1752.  Numb.  63. 

Mr.  CENSOR, 

HAD  not  I  long  resolved  to  be  intimate  with  no  Man,  I  do 
not  know  any  Gentleman ’s  Acquaintance  I  should  covet  sooner 
than  your  Worship’s.  However,  as  I  have  not  debarred 
myself  the  Privilege  of  writing  to  those  from  whom  I  run  no 
risque  of  an  Answer,  I  intend  to  trouble  you  now  and  then 
with  a  Letter.  Perhaps  you  may  think  me  a  troublesome 
Correspondent,  as  I  am  a  very  odd  Fellow.  And  in  order 
that  you  may  have  some  Idea  of  my  Oddities,  I  shall  give 
you  a  short  Account  of  myself,  the  darling  Subject  of  every 
Author’s  Pen,  but  your  own.  In  the  first  Place,  I  must 
inform  you  that  I  am  of  no  Business,  have  neither  Relations, 
Friends  or  Acquaintance.  1  spend  exactly  a  Hundred  a 
Year,  which  is  all  my  Income.  Neither  Ambition  or  Avarice, 
disturb  my  Rest.  I  went  to  School  till  I  was  Eighteen,  at 
which  Time  my  Father  proposed  to  buy  me  a  Cornecy  of 
Dragoons,  but  he  died  before  my  Commission  was  bought, 
and  left  my  Mother  too  poor  to  lay  down  so  much  Money 
without  distressing  herself.  My  Eagerness  to  have  a  Cockade 
made  me  suffer  much  at  this  Disappointment.  Indolence 
succeeded  Disappointment,  and  I  kept  my  Chamber  for  a 
whole  Year.  When  I  was  five  and  twenty  I  lost  my  Mother, 
and  renewed  my  Desires  of  going  into  the  Army,  and 
contracted  a  warm  Friendship  with  a  Schoolfellow  who  was 
to  assist  me  in  this  Affair,  but  he,  by  the  Contrivance  of  my 
wicked  Footman,  made  a  shift  to  cheat  me  out  of  Seven 
hundred  Pounds.  This  put  an  end  to  my  Opinion  of  Friend¬ 
ship,  and  gave  me  a  Disgust  to  Servants.  The  next  two  Years 
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I  led  in  perfect  Idleness,  and  lived  every  Day  in  danger 
of  an  Apoplex,  and  should  have  slept  away  the  rest  of  my 
Life,  had  not  I  been  rouzed  by  a  sprightly  Cousin  of  mine 
from  this  lethargic  State.  With  her  I  fell  desperately  in 
Love,  and  began  once  more  to  think  of  going  into  the  World. 
I  drest  gaily,  followed  her  close,  got  her  Consent;  the  Writ¬ 
ings  were  drawn,  and  the  Day  fixed  for  our  Marriage. 
But  0,  Mr.  Censor,  how  shall  I  tell  it?  That  very  Day  a 
cursed  Fever  snatched  the  lovely,  innocent  Maid  from  Life 
and  me.  Now  Fortune  had  done  her  worst.  What  I  did  for 
a  whole  Year  after  this  Accident  I  can’t  tell.  Her  Tomb 
was  the  only  Place  I  visited,  and  Books  my  only  Amusement. 
In  a  Word,  my  Life  was  as  inanimate  as  that  of  an  Oyster. 
However,  being  naturally  active,  I  grew  tired  of  myself,  and 
resolved  to  spend  the  rest  of  my  Days  in  the  Gratification  of 
my  Curiosity.  I  bought  me  an  Annuity  for  my  Life,  hired  an 
old  Woman  for  my  Servant;  (for  I  was  determined  to  let  no 
Man  come  near  me  again)  furnished  myself  with  Cloaths  of 
different  Sorts,  with  a  View  of  visiting  every  public  Place  in 
or  near  Town,  and  to  know  as  much  of  every  Man’s  Business 
as  I  could,  thinking  by  this  Means  to  acquire  a  perfect 
Knowledge  of  human  Nature.  In  order  to  begin  at  the  Top, 
I  made  my  first  Appearance  at  Court,  which  I  frequented 
some  Time  without  any  sort  of  Satisfaction.  Whispering, 
Bowing,  and  Cringing,  seemed  to  be  the  whole  Business  of 
this  Assembly.  My  next  Visit  was  to  the  City,  where  I  soon 
found  myself  despised  as  an  idle  Fellow;  and  one  Day  got 
a  Pull  by  the  Nose  by  a  Jew,  for  listening  to  a  Conversation 
between  him  and  a  Broker.  For  fear  this  Accident  should 
have  made  me  remarkable  at  that  end  of  the  Town,  I  resolved 
to  spend  some  Time  in  the  Coffee-Houses  in  Westminster: 
But  this  Scheme  proved  as  unsuccessful  as  the  former;  for  I 
could  learn  nothing  in  these  Places,  every  Man  seeming  void 
of  every  other  Intention  but  that  of  killing  Time;  nor  had 
I  hitherto  met  with  any  Adventure  worth  Notice,  but  returned 
Home  every  Night  dissatisfied.  At  length  I  resolved  to  dress 
meanly  and  mix  with  that  Order  of  Men  which  are  to  be 
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found  at  Alehouses  and  Cellars.  Adventures  now  began  to 
flow  in  upon  me,  and  I  soon  discovered  that  all  the  Wit  and 
Humour  in  this  Kingdom,  was  to  be  found  in  Alehouses. 
Here  human  Nature  appeared  in  her  native  Simplicity,  and 
it  is  from  these  Fountains  that  I  owe  the  little  Knowledge 
I  have  of  Mankind.  I  have  many  Adventures  to  communicate 
to  you,  which  I  dare  say  will  make  you  laugh.  But  I  met 
with  so  extraordinary  a  one  the  other  Day,  that  I  cannot  omit 
giving  it  the  first  Place,  tho  ’  I  am  persuaded  it  will  make  your 
Heart  ake.  About  Seven  one  Evening  I  stept  into  a  very 
low  Alehouse  near  the  Hay  Market,  filled  with  a  strange 
Mixture  of  Mortals ;  for  there  were  Soldiers,  Footmen, 
Chairmen,  Porters,  Hackney  Coachmen,  Carmen,  Taylors, 
Shoemakers,  and  Oyster  Women.  But  in  one  Corner  of  the 
Room  in  a  small  Box  all  alone,  I  saw  a  young  Gentleman 
leaning  in  a  melancholy  Posture  on  his  Hand.  His  Dress 
bespoke  him  a  Clergyman,  but  every  Feature  in  his  Face 
seemed  to  be  burdened  with  Affliction.  And,  as  it  is  my 
constant  Custom  to  enter  into  Conversation  with  every 
Person  I  find  that  has  any  Thing  singular  about  them,  I 
placed  myself  close  by  him,  and  concluding  that  his  Distress 
was  Love,  I  broke  Silence  on  that  Subject;  but  soon  found 
that  his  Misery  flowed  from  a  different  Cause.  Nor  had  we 
spent  much  Time  together  before  he  consented  to  give  me  his 
History,  if  I  would  retire  with  him  into  a  back  Room ;  which 
he  did  in  a  Manner  so  becoming  a  Gentleman,  a  Man  of  Sense 
and  a  Christian,  that  I  am  sure  I  shall  injure  his  Relation 
by  the  Repetition  of  his  Story.  “Sir,  says  he,  I  am  the  very 
unfortunate  Son  of  an  extravagant  Father,  who  about  five 
Years  ago  left  my  Mother,  myself  and  Sister  in  great 
Distress.  ’  ’ 

My  poor  Mother  (at  this  Word  I  observed  a  Tear  stole 
down  his  Cheek)  was  always  desirous  of  my  being  brought 
up  to  the  Church.  She  therefore  persuaded  some  of  her 
Friends  to  assist  me  at  the  University;  which  they  were  so 
kind  to  do.  I  staid  long  enough  at  College  to  take  my 
Bachelor’s  Degree,  but  being  then  too  young  to  go  into 
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Orders,  and  losing  the  Friend  that  then  supported  me,  I  was 
obliged  to  quit  the  University,  and  for  a  Livelihood  engaged 
as  Usher  in  a  little  School.  As  soon  as  I  was  of  Age  to  take 
Deacon’s  Orders,  I  procured  a  Testimonial  from  College,  got 
a  Curacy  by  way  of  Title,  and  was  favoured  with  a  private 
Ordination,  a  Circumstance  that  gave  great  Joy  to  my  poor 
Mother  and  Sister.  I  was  no  sooner  settled  in  my  Curacy, 
but  my  merciless  Creditors  from  Oxford,  where  I  owed  about 
forty  Pounds,  drove  me  this  Day  from  the  Rector’s  House, 
into  that  Box  where  you  first  found  me.  My  dear  Mother, 
who  lodges  at  a  small  Distance  from  this  Place,  is  an  intire 
Stranger  to  what  has  happened,  and  how  to  communicate 
it  to  her,  is  at  present  my  Difficulty.  The  tender  Affection, 
the  filial  Love  this  young  Man  expressed  for  his  Mother, 
engaged  me  so  strongly  in  his  Behalf,  that  I  offered  to  go 
home  with  him,  and  promised  him  all  the  Assistance  in  my 
Power.  He  accepted  my  Offer,  and  in  about  ten  Minutes  we 
were  conveyed  into  a  two-pair-of -stairs  Room,  where  we  found 
his  Mother  and  Sister.  The  former  a  comely,  chearful,  neat 
old  Gentlewoman;  the  latter  a  modest,  sprightly,  innocent 
young  Creature.  The  Joy  that  flash’d  from  each  of  their 
Countenances,  at  the  Sight  of  my  Companion,  was  inexpres¬ 
sible;  but  the  Mother  soon  saw  the  Son’s  Chearfulness  was 
affected,  and  with  Eagerness  said,  Child,  what  is  the  Matter  ? 
when  he  told  her  what  I  have  above  related ;  which  she  heard 
in  a  Manner  becoming  the  greatest  of  Characters.  His  Sister 
indeed  dissolved  into  Tears ;  upon  which  the  Mother  addressed 
herself  to  her  Children,  in  a  Speech  so  fraught  with  Argu¬ 
ments  drawn  from  the  very  Essence  of  Christianity,  with  so 
much  Steadiness,  and  at  the  same  Time  with  such  Tenderness, 
that  they  soon  recovered  themselves  to  a  State  of  Chearfulness, 
which  nothing  but  Innocence  and  good  Sense  could  produce, 
where  there  was  so  much  real  Distress.  I  remember  Seneca 
somewhere  says,  That  a  noble  Mind,  bearing  up  under 
Distresses  with  Chearfulness,  is  an  Object  the  Gods  themselves 
behold  with  Pleasure,  The  old  Lady  indulged  me  with  the 
History  of  her  Family,  which  I  shall  not  trouble  you  with 
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at  present,  tho’  it  is  well  worth  your  hearing.  It  is  a  trite, 
but  a  true  Observation,  that  one  Half  of  the  World  do  not 
know  how  the  other  Half  live.  For  it  is  really  amazing  to 
think  in  what  Manner  they  have  lived,  having  no  real 
Dependance.  The  Daughter,  tho’  bred  to  no  Trade,  has 
learnt  several ;  but  that  of  a  Mantua-maker  she  has  succeeded 
in  best,  and  tho’  she  might  do  extreamly  well  by  going  out 
into  the  World,  she  has  resolved  to  give  up  every  Advantage, 
and  to  continue  with  her  Mother  so  long  as  she  lives.  In 
their  little  Room  they  have  two  Beds,  which  are  inexpressibly 
neat,  tho’  evidently  old,  as  is  most  of  their  Furniture. 

Upon  the  whole,  if  the  benevolent  Mind  feels  a  real 
Pleasure,  in  relieving  a  worthy  Object,  this  little  Family,  I 
really  think,  is  as  true  a  One  of  Generosity  as  ever  I  have 
seen  in  all  my  Travels.  But  there  is  one  Circumstance  which 
I  must  not  omit  to  inform  you  of,  as  I  know  it  will  give  you 
Pleasure;  namely  the  Son  has  now  got  a  Curacy,  so  that  if 
by  any  Means  you  could  raise  about  forty  Pounds,  you  would 
relieve  this  little  Family  from  the  only  material  Affliction 
they  now  labour  under.  I  have  inclosed  a  Direction  of  their 
Mother’s  Lodging,  unknown  to  her,  which  you  may  communi¬ 
cate  to  any  Gentleman  or  Lady  whose  Goodness  may  induce 
them  to  exert  their  Generosity  on  this  Occasion,  and  I  do 
assure  you,  whoever  is  the  Author  of  their  Relief,  will  be  the 
Object  of  my  Envy,  for  had  it  been  in  my  Power  to  have 
done  that  for  them,  which  I  think  they  deserve,  you  would 
not  have  heard  any  thing  of  it:  And  whoever  visits  this 
two-pair-of-stairs  Room,  will  be  thoroughly  convinced  that 
they,  nor  any  Person  related  to  them,  have  any  Hand  in  this 
Solicitation,  and  that  they  really  are  what  I  have  represented 
them  to  be. 

I  am  Sir, 

Your  obliged  humble  Servant, 

E.  R. 

P.  S.  I  beg  these  Directions  may  be  given  to  nobody,  whose 
View  is  Curiosity  only. 
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SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  30,  1752.  Numb.  64. 

Quid  Romce  faciamf  mentiri  nescio. 

JUVENAL. 

—  What  shall  1  do  at  Rome ,  who  can’t  lie  ? 

Mr.  CENSOR, 

IT  is  the  Observation  of  somebody,  that  the  greatest  Evils 
in  Society  are  those  which  are  out  of  the  reach  of  the  Law. 
This  is  in  nothing  so  true  as  in  that  free  and  inconsiderate 
Manner  in  which  Persons  are  apt  to  speak  of  the  Absent. 
It  is  but  very  lately  that  I  travelled  with  an  old  Lady  in  a 
Stage  Coach  from  the  West,  who  entertained  me  a  whole 
Day  by  giving  me  the  Characters  of  my  Father,  Mother, 
Brothers,  Sisters,  and  of  many  Dorsetshire  Gentlemen  of  my 
Acquaintance,  not  one  of  whom,  I  was  convinced,  before  we 
parted,  she  had  ever  seen,  from  the  very  unfair  Picture  she 
gave  of  them.  The  Women  she  spoke  of,  were  all  Ugly, 
Proud,  or  Ill-tempered,  and  the  Men,  either  Brutes  or  silly 
Fellows.  When  I  came  to  Town,  I  stepped  into  a  Coffee- 
House  to  refresh  myself  before  I  went  Home,  where  I  met 
with  an  exact  Contrast  to  my  Stage  Coach  Acquaintance ; 
for  here  1  found  a  Gentleman  entertaining  a  whole  Box  with 
the  finest  Characters  in  the  World;  many  of  which  were  given 
of  Men,  most  of  whom,  to  my  certain  Knowledge,  are  the 
vilest  Fellows  in  the  present  Age.  I  was  so  surprized  at 
these  two  extraordinary  Occurrences,  that  I  could  not  help 
considering  in  my  own  Mind,  what  could  be  the  Motives  of 
such  uncommon  Behaviour;  the  former  abusing  every  Body 
without  the  least  shadow  of  Excuse,  the  latter,  as  indis¬ 
criminately  praising.  In  this  Search,  the  following  Characters 
presented  themselves  to  my  View ;  the  Inconsiderate,  the 
Vain,  and  the  Malevolent.  The  former  is  really  a  harmless 
Animal,  who  speaks  of  Persons  by  Hearsay,  takes  Characters 
upon  Trust,  intends  no  Ill  to  any  one,  tho’  they  are  often  the 
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Occasion  of  much  Mischief.  The  vain  Man  speaks  well  of  all 
indiscriminately,  intending  good  to  no  one,  but  hopes  that 
this  kind  of  Candour  will  procure  him  the  Character  of  a 
good-natured  well-bred  Man.  But  when  he  talks  of  his 
Grace,  My  Lord,  or  Sir  John,  it  is  only  to  shew  you  that  he 
keeps  the  best  Company.  The  last  and  most  injurious 
Monster,  is  the  malevolent  Man,  who,  conscious  of  his  own 
Unworthyness,  cuts,  pares,  hacks,  hews,  and  mangles  every 
Character,  ’till  he  has  reduced  it  below  his  own  Standard. 
There  are  doubtless  several  other  Reasons  why  Men  speak 
unjustly,  well  or  ill  of  others.  These  I  shall  leave  for  your 
Discovery  and  Discussion.  I  remember  a  comical  old  Gentle¬ 
man  of  my  Acquaintance,  who  always  went  the  last  out  of 
every  Company ;  for  which  he  gave  the  following  Reason, 
namely,  that  he  was  resolved  never  to  give  them  an  Oppor¬ 
tunity  to  abuse  him,  which  he  said  they  would  be  sure  to  do, 
if  he  left  any  body  behind  him.  And  indeed  I  scarce  ever 
have  seen  a  Person  leave  Company  but  his  Character  has  been 
immediately  entered  upon  by  those  who  remained.  Perhaps 
the  Inconveniencies  arising  from  these  sorts  of  Misrepre¬ 
sentations  between  Equals,  are  not  of  so  much  Consequence 
as  they  appear  to  be.  But  I  am  very  sure,  and  that  from 
Experience,  that  the  Characters  given  by  Superiors  of  their 
Inferiors,  are  dreadful  to  the  last  degree :  what  I  mean  is  the 
unjust  Characters  given  of  Servants;  an  Order  of  People, 
who  are  moved  out  of  one  Station  into  another,  and  are 
admitted  into  Places  of  Trust  according  to  their  Recommen¬ 
dations.  For  my  own  Part,  from  the  Deceits  I  have  lately 
met  with,  I  began  to  think  that  Truth  had  taken  her 
Departure  from  this  Earth,  with  her  Sister  Justice.  My 
"Wife  having  Occasion  for  a  Nursery  Maid,  had  one  recom¬ 
mended  to  her  in  the  strongest  Manner  imaginable,  as  a 
sober,  honest,  careful,  Creature,  who  got  drunk  the  very  first 
Night  she  came  into  my  Service,  and  had  like  to  have  burnt 
my  Child,  and  set  fire  to  my  House.  Inraged  at  this  Treat¬ 
ment  I  posted  to  her  Recommender,  who  had  no  better  Excuse 
to  make,  but  that  she  was  unwilling  to  take  the  Creature’s 
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Bread  away,  and  gave  her  a  Character  out  of  pure  good 
Nature.  On  telling  this  Story  to  a  Friend,  he  assured  me 
that  he  lately  hired  a  Man  Servant,  of  whom  he  had  the 
vilest  Character  in  the  World,  and  was  in  reality  the  best 
Servant  he  ever  had  in  his  House,  but  that  there  was 
apparently  so  much  Spleen,  and  undeserved  Resentment 
mix’d  in  the  Account  he  had  of  him,  that  he  was  determined 
to  try  him  at  all  Events.  Now  really,  Mr.  Censor,  is  not  this 
shocking  ?  And  what  can  be  the  Motive  of  such  unwarrant¬ 
able  Proceedings  ?  It  is  very  plain  that  false  good  Nature 
will  recommend  the  Undeserving,  and  improper  Resentment 
traduce  the  Worthy.  But  by  the  Stories  I  have  heard  from 
my  Friends  since  my  own  Accident,  one  would  imagine  that 
half  the  Masters  and  Mistresses  of  this  Kingdom,  by  the 
Characters  they  give  their  Servants,  live  in  fear  of,  and  are 
dependent  upon  them.  I  declare  for  the  future,  that  whoever 
acts  in  my  Family  in  the  Capacity  of  Servant,  shall,  when 
he  or  she  leaves  it,  have  that  Character  from  me  which  their 
Behaviour  intitles  them  to,  be  it  good,  bad  or  indifferent,  and 
I  wish  from  my  Soul  you  would  set  forth  the  Consequences 
of  the  contrary  in  such  a  light,  as  may  deter  every  Gentleman 
and  Lady  from  saying  more  or  less  of  any  Servant  than  they 
deserve;  as  this  will  prevent  the  greatest  Irregularities  in 
decent  Families,  hinder  the  Idle  and  Worthless  from  eating 
the  Bread  of  the  Faithful  and  Industrious,  and  be  an 
Encouragement  to  the  Worthy  to  deserve  well. 

I  am  Sir, 

Your  obliged  humble  Servant, 

E.  R. 


Mr.  CENSOR, 

I  have  been  long  over  Head  and  Ears  in  Love  with  the 
adorable  Cleora.  I  have  drest  at  her,  made  her  Presents, 
wrote  Sonnets  on  her,  made  a  Cross  Sticks  on  her  Name :  in  a 
Word,  I  have  performed  all  the  Duties  of  a  sincere  Lover, 
but  without  Success;  for  I  have  a  Rival,  and  such  a  one  to[o], 
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as  I  can  never  conquer;  he  is  too  contemptible  an  Animal  to 
draw  upon,  and  yet  he  has  got  fast  hold  of  her  Heart.  How 
you  will  laugh  when  I  tell  you  that  my  Rival  is  a  Monkey,  a 
Creature  which  I  have  a  natural  Antipathy  to,  my  Mother 
having  received  a  Fright  from  one  when  she  was  with  Child 
of  me !  Dear  Sir,  what  is  to  be  done  ?  for  I  cannot  sit  in  a 
Room  where  a  Monkey  is,  and  my  dear  Cleora  and  this  Beast 
are  inseparable. 

I  can  neither  live  with  the  one,  nor  without  the  other.  In 
vain  have  I  attempted  to  laugh  her  out  of  this  ridiculous 
Passion.  She  calls  him  her  Darling,  her  sweet  Soul,  her  little 
Beau,  her  Sweatheart,1  fondles  him,  caresses  him,  suffers  the 
little  Rascal  to  sleep  on  her  Bosom,  smothers  him  with  Kisses, 
nay,  admits  him  to  her  Bed;  and  I  expect  every  Day  that 
she  will  keep  a  Footman  to  wait  on  him,  and  all  she  can  say 
to  justify  herself  is,  that  Monkeys  are  now  in  Fashion,  that 
every  Lady  of  Taste  keeps  one,  and  that  she  is  determined 
not  to  part  with  her  dear  Pug  to  the  best  Man  alive.  What 
makes  this  the  more  shocking  is,  that  the  lovely  Cleora  has 
every  Charm  that  a  wise  Man  could  wish  in  a  Lady,  or  a 
good  Man  deserve  of  a  Wife.  Pray  Mr.  Censor  write  a  Satire 
upon  Monkeys,  extirpate  these  little  Rascals  from  this  King¬ 
dom,  and  at  the  same  Time  say  a  Word  or  two  against  lap- 
Dogs  and  Kittens.  For  my  Cleora ’s  Pug  must  have  a  fresh 
Kitten  every  Month  by  way  of  Playfellow.  What  a 
Degeneracy  is  this!  and  how  must  our  Sex  have  behaved 
to  be  thus  transplanted  by  such  Vermin ! 

I  am  Sir, 

Your  obliged  humble  Servant, 

X.  W. 

P.  S.  Within  this  two  Months,  I  have  been  almost  frightened 
to  Death,  for  I  can  scarce  go  into  any  House  of  Fashion,  hut 
I  find  a  Monkey. 


i  So  printed  in  the  original  text. 
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SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  7,  1752.  Numb.  65. 

- rabiosa  Silentia  rodunt. 

PERS. 

Mr.  CENSOR, 

AS  you  are  as  well  acquainted  with  the  Movements  of 
human  Nature,  as  was  the  late  learned  Dr.  Whiston  with 
those  of  the  Stars,  you  seem  to  be  as  proper  a  Person  to  be 
consulted  with  on  any  extraordinary  Phenomenon  in  the 
former,  as  he  was  on  any  such  Phenomenon  in  the  latter. 
Without  farther  Preface,  therefore,  I  am  by  Profession  an 
Apothecary,  a  Business  I  have  followed  in  Partnership  with 
a  Gentleman,  who,  for  his  Knowledge  in  Diseases,  Dignity  of 
Aspect,  and  Size  of  Wig,  deserves  to  be  a  Physician.  No  Man 
more  acceptable  to  his  Patients,  more  valuable  to  his  Friends, 
more  agreeable  to  his  Acquaintance,  more  generous  to  his 
Enemies,  or  more  compassionate  to  the  Poor.  In  a  Word, 
I  scarce  know  a  worthier  Character;  for  in  him  are  happily 
united  a  good  Head  and  an  excellent  Heart.  Yet  he  has  an 
Oddity  about  him,  which  I  can  no  more  account  for,  than 
I  can  find  out  the  Longitude  ;  but  the  finest  Diamonds  have 
sometimes  a  Flaw.  We  live  together  in  the  same  House,  and 
in  general,  as  happy  as  two  Men  can  do;  and  I  believe  there 
are  few  Friendships  more  perfect  than  ours :  but  my  Partner 
sometimes  takes  it  into  his  Head  to  lay  an  Embargo  upon  his 
Tongue,  and  scorns  to  speak  for  a  whole  Week  together.  The 
frequent  Loss  of  so  much  agreeable,  nay,  such  instructing 
Conversation  as  his,  I  do  most  bitterly  lament.  At  these 
Times,  if  he  has  any  Business  with  me,  he  writes  it  down, 
if  I  ask  him  a  Question,  he  answers  me  by  Signs.  For  this 
last  Fortnight  his  Tongue,  which,  like  Milton’s,  drops  Manna, 
has  performed  Quarentine,  and  I  am  afraid  he  will  never 
speak  again.  I  sometimes  think  he  is  bewitch’d,  and  at  other 
times  I  fear  he  has  lost  the  Use  of  Speech.  But  these  Fits 
of  Silence  have  generally  been  owing  to  some  trifling  Dispute. 
Our  last  I  remember,  was  because  I  would  not  have  my  Wig 
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made  by  his  Barber;  and  as  Silence  is  a  Mark  of  Contempt, 
he  is  angry  with  any  of  his  Servants  that  treat  me  with 
Civility.  A  few  Days  ago  he  discharged  his  Man  Servant 
for  giving  me  a  clean  Plate  when  he  called  for  some  Small 
Beer,  and  that  very  Evening  beat  a  favourite  Dog  for  jumping 
with  Fondness  on  my  Knee.  We  breakfast,  dine,  and  sup 
together  like  Mutes  at  a  Funeral,  and  we  appear  to  our 
Servants  like  Ghosts,  which  they  say,  cannot  speak  ’till  they 
are  spoken  to.  Now,  pray  Mr.  Censor,  from  what  dark,  dirty 
Hole  of  human  Nature,  does  this  Kennel  flow?  Sometimes 
it  smells  like  Pride,  sometimes  like  Contempt,  sometimes  it 
looks  like  a  Distemper,  and  sometimes  it  has  neither  Smell 
nor  Taste.  I  am  sure  he  is  too  good  a  Man  to  act  from  an 
unworthy  Motive,  and  I  know  he  loves  me.  Perhaps  it  may 
be  constitutional ;  if  so,  I  pity  him  from  my  Heart.  I 
remember  in  the  Preface  to  a  modern  Romance,  an  excellent 
Account  of  Ridicule  and  its  Objects,1  which  Affectation  is 
justly  made  the  Ground- work;  and  as  to  Affectation  he  has 
none.  I  cannot  therefore  laugh  at  him,  tho’  I  can  scarce 
avoid  it.  If  he  has  any  Pride  it  is  of  the  nobler  sort;  and 
as  to  Envy,  he  has  no  more  than  he  should  have.  As  I  am 
naturally  of  an  open  Disposition  and  forgiving  Temper,  I 
could  not  help  giving  myself  up  one  Evening  to  Melancholy 
on  Account  of  his  Behaviour ;  and  being  half  angry  with  him, 
I  was  inclined  to  believe  that  this  not-speaking  Passion  was 
the  Child  of  Pride:  But  as  this  led  me  into  Reflections  to 
his  Disadvantage,  and  to  my  own  Uneasiness,  I  endeavoured 
to  amuse  myself  another  way;  for  it  is  dangerous  to  think 
lightly  of  ones  Friends.  I  therefore  betook  myself  to  the 
usual  Entertainment  of  my  idle  Hours,  namely,  the  Observa¬ 
tion  of  Insects;  and  Lice  happened,  that  Evening,  to  be  the 
Subject  of  my  Enquiry;  but  of  this  I  soon  grew  tired,  and 
went  to  Bed,  where  Sleep  presently  relieved  me  from  my 
unpleasant  state  of  Mind,  and  produced  a  Dream  as  ridiculous 
as  is  possible.  I  think  it  is  observed  by  Cicero,  that  Dreams 

1  A  preposition  seems  to  be  omitted  at  this  point. 
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are  the  imperfect  Traces  of  our  waking  Thoughts ;  which 
from  what  follows  appears  to  be  a  Truth ;  for  I  found  myself 
with  my  Microscope  in  my  Hand,  in  which  were  two  Lice 
placed  for  Inspection,  the  one  so  very  old  that  he  was  silvered 
o  ’er  with  Age,  the  other  appeared  to  be  young.  But  how  was 
I  surprised  when  these  two  Insects  entered  into  the  following 
Dialogue?  For  the  old  one  placing  himself  in  an  erect 
Posture,  broke  silence  first,  and  said  to  his  Companion,  Pray 
Piddy,  what  is  become  of  your  inseparable  Companion  Tiddo  ? 
Alas !  says  Piddy,  our  Friendship,  like  that  of  superior  Beings, 
is  dissolved,  and  that  for  as  trifling  a  Reason  as  often  makes 
Breaches  in  theirs.  Tiddo  and  I  lived  together  for  many 
Years  in  one  Scab,  undisturbed  by  Combs,  unmolested  by 
Nails,  and  unfrequented  by  Neighbours.  Our  Conversation 
was  sweet  to  each  other,  and  we  shared  equally  both  good  and 
bad  Fortune.  But  Tiddo  at  last  grew  impatient  of  Contra¬ 
diction,  and  after  any  little  Dispute  that  happened,  he  would 
keep  Silence  for  a  whole  Day  together.  If  I  offered  to 
interrupt  him,  he  would  enter  into  a  long  Discourse  about 
the  Dignity  of  Louse  Nature,  and  tell  me  I  should  learn  to 
distinguish  between  Lice  and  Lice;  for  tho’  their  Form  was 
the  same,  yet  there  were  different  Orders  among  them,  and 
due  Preference  should  always  be  paid  where  there  was  a 
Superiority  either  in  Understanding,  Birth,  Size,  or  Colour. 
For,  said  he,  a  Louse  born  in  the  Head  of  a  Beggar,  or  bred 
up  in  a  Workhouse,  is  a  mean  Animal  when  compared  to  a 
Gentleman  Louse.  In  a  Word,  he  worked  himself  up  into 
such  a  Passion,  that  he  left  the  Scab,  nor  have  I  seen  him 
since.  Upon  which  the  old  one  replied,  that  it  was  common 
to  mistake  accidental  Differences  for  real  ones,  arising  from 
their  own  Merit.  Ay,  says  Piddy,  that  is  the  Case  of  my 
Friend,  for  he  has  got  a  blue  Spot  on  his  right  Shoulder,  on 
which  he  values  himself  much ;  and  he  has  accustomed  himself 
so  long  to  look  at  it,  that  he  is  grown  quite  wry-neck’d ;  but 
I  think,  says  he,  that  handsome  is  as  handsome  does.  This 
Speech  of  Piddy ’s  put  me  so  much  in  mind  of  a  ridiculous 
old  Knight  of  my  Acquaintance,  that  grew  stiff-neck ’d  at 
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keeping  his  Eye  constantly  on  the  Star  on  his  Breast,  that 
I  broke  into  a  Laugh  which  waked  me.  Many  Reflections 
followed  this  Dream,  with  which  I  shall  not  trouble  you. 
But  to  go  on  with  this  not-speaking  Subject,  pray  Mr.  Censor, 
does  not  this  sort  of  Silence  arise  sometimes  from  a  Sullen¬ 
ness  of  Disposition?  And  is  not  this  what  we  call  riding 
Grub,  Master’s  Back  is  up,  Miss  is  in  her  Airs;  or  the  old 
Gentleman  is  in  the  Dumps,  &c.  &c.  ?  But  this  one  finds 
either  among  the  Very  Polite,  who,  if  you  ask  for  any  Person 
of  their  Acquaintance  they  have  lately  quarrelled  with,  their 
Answer  is.  1  really  don’t  know ,  for  we  have  not  spoke  for 
some  time ;  or  else  in  a  Country  Village,  between  a  Plowman 
and  his  Mistress,  who  never  go  the  same  side  of  the  Way  with 
one  another,  nor  speak  to  each  other  for  a  long  Time,  if 
perchance  they  have  had  a  Miff.  I  was  once  in  Company 
with  a  Farmer’s  Son  and  his  Sweetheart,  when  quarrelsome 
Tempers  was  the  Subject  of  Conversation;  when  the  young 
Farmer,  in  order  to  raise  himself  in  the  Esteem  of  his  Girl, 
declared  he  never  quarrelled  with  any  one  in  his  Life.  For 
says  he,  if  Vather,  Mother,  or  any  or  our  Volks  contradicts 
me,  I  never  speak  to  ’um  for  half  a  Year.  This  open 
Declaration1  of  so  sweet  a  Disposition,  joined  to  the  Addresses 
of  a  less  sulky  Lover,  broke  off  the  Match.  This  Sort  of 
Conduct  among  the  Illiterate,  I  can  laugh  at,  hut  when  I  see 
it  in  genteel  Families,  I  own  it  grieves  me.  For  is  it  not 
shocking  to  see  a  Father  and  Son,  Husband  and  Wife, 
Brothers,  and  Sisters,  or  two  Friends,  passing  and  repassing 
in  the  same  House,  setting  together  like  Mutes  in  the  same 
Room,  as  if  they  were  all  Lodgers  and  unacquainted.  But  I 
am  convinced  my  Friend’s  Case  differs  from  all  these.  I 
therefore  desire  you  would  probe  it  to  the  Bottom,  and  tell 
me  the  Cause  of  such  singular  Behaviour  in  so  sensible  a 
Man,  et  eris  mihi  magnus  Apollo. 

W.  W. 


i  A  printer ’s  error. 
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SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  14,  1752.  Numb.  66. 


Fac  tibi  consuescat ;  nil  Consuetudine  Ma- 
jus. 

OVID. 

Do  as  you  should,  and  in  Time  you  may  do 
as  you  would. 


THE  English  Words  of  my  Text  are  rather  a  Translation 
of  a  Passage  of  Cicero,  than  of  the  above  Line  of  Ovid. 
Optimum  Genus  Vitce  eligito,  says  the  Orator,  Consuetudo 
nam  faciet  jucundissimum. 

Habit  hath  been  often  called  a  second  Nature,  the  former 
may  indeed  be  said  to  govern  and  direct  the  latter.  I  am 
much  deceived,  (and  so  was  Mr.  Lock  too)  if  from  our  earliest 
Habits  we  do  not  in  a  great  Measure  derive  those  Dispositions, 
which  are  commonly  called  our  Nature,  and  which  afterwards 
constitute  our  Characters.  Nor  is  this  Force  of  Habit  or 
Custom  exemplified  only  in  Individuals ;  Nations  are  governed 
by  the  same  Impulse. 

Hence  the  Truth  of  that  fine  Observation  in  Livy,  Sunt 
tarn  Civitatum  quam  singulorum  Hominum  mores:  gentesq; 
alice  Iracundce,  alice  audaces:  qucedam  timidce ,  &c.  Nations 
as  well  as  Individuals  have  their  peculiar  Manners:  Some 
are  fierce  and  bold,  some  timorous,  &c. 

If  this  Diversity  arose  from  the  Difference  of  Climates,  it 
would  be  constant  and  perpetual;  and  this  we  see  is  not  the 
Case.  The  same  Sun  which  formerly  warmed  the  Spartans 
and  the  Romans,  now  shines  on  the  modern  Greeks  and 
Italians.  The  antient  Gaul  and  French  Petit-Maitre  breathed 
the  same  Air;  so  did  those  poor  Wretches,  so  lamentably 
described  by  Gildas,  who  sent  over  for  Hengist  and  Horsa, 
with  those  Heroes  who  in  the  Days  of  Edward  III,  crossed 
the  Seas,  and  made  bold  to  borrow  the  Person  of  his  Majesty 
of  France,  and  to  bring  him  over  with  them  to  this  Kingdom. 

It  is  not  therefore  the  Difference  of  Climate,  but  of  the 
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Customs  and  Institutions  of  Men,  which  produces  the  different 
Characters  of  Nations.  This  indeed  is  expressly  averred  by 
Cicero,  in  his  Oration  against  Rullus.  Non  ingenerantur 
hominum  mores  tarn  a  Stirpe  Generis  et  Seminis  ex  Us  rebus 
quce  a[d]  VitcB  Consuetudine  suppeditantur.  The  Manners 
of  Men  are  not  born  with  them;  or  derived  from  their 
Ancestors.  Their  true  Source  is  not  other  than  Custom,  or 
the  general  Habit  of  their  Lives. 

Now  so  great  is  the  Force  of  this  Habit,  that  we  find  it 
superior  even  to  those  Affections  which  seem  to  have  the 
fairest  Claim  to  be  thought  the  primary  Instincts  of  our 
Nature.  Such  is  first  the  Love  of  Life ;  from  an  eager  Desire 
of  which,  says  Aristotle  in  his  Politics,  Men  are  contented 
to  struggle  with  many  great  Evils,  as  if  there  was  a  certain 
Delightfulness  and  natural  Sweetness  in  the  Thing  itself :  So 
Homer  in  his  Odyssey.  IldvTes  p.lv  orvytpoi  QdvaTOL  SetAoicri  fjporoL- 
<riv 

Nay  the  brave  Achilles,  in  the  Iliad,  confesses  that  all  the 
Riches  of  the  World  are  not  to  be  put  in  any  Competition 
with  Life.  Ov  yap  ip.ol  i avra£iov  kt\ • 

And  yet  as  Monsieur  la  Motte  observes,  this  very  Achilles 
despises  Death  when  opposed  to  Glory,  and  runs  upon  his 
certain  Fate  with  his  Eyes  open.  Such  was  the  Force  of 
Habit ;  which,  if  we  believe  his  Ghost  in  the  Odyssey,  impelled 
the  Heroe  to  make  a  silly  Choice. 

Under  the  same  Impulse  of  Habit  we  see  this  King  of 
Terrors  despised  by  whole  Nations,  and  not  only  by  the  Men, 
but  by  the  Women.  The  Story  of  the  Indian  Wives  who 
ambitiously  contended  for  the  Honour  of  being  burnt  with 
their  dead  Husbands,  is  well  known.  The  ^Ethiopians,  says 
Diodorus  Siculus,  never  execute  any  Malefactors;  their 
Custom  is  to  send  an  Officer  of  Justice,  bearing  with  him  an 
Image  of  Death;  upon  the  Sight  of  which  the  Condemned 
retires  to  his  own  House,  and  voluntarily  destroys  himself. 
There  was  an  Instance,  of  one  only  who  refused  to  obey  this 
Hint,  upon  which  his  Mother  strangled  him  with  her  own 
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Hands  that  he  might  not,  says  my  Author,  appear  scandalous 
in  the  Eyes  of  his  Neighbours. 

So  very  forcible  was  this  Custom  or  Habit  amongst  these 
People,  as  the  same  Author  tells  us;  that  when  the  College 
of  their  Priests  pleased  to  consign  any  of  their  Kings  to 
Death,  they  had  only  to  signify  to  him  their  Orders,  which 
were  instantly  obeyed.  In  this  Obedience  their  Kings  per¬ 
sisted  for  many  Ages,  till  at  last  one  of  them  less  complaisant 
than  the  rest,  besieged  the  Priests  in  their  Temple,  took  it 
and  put  them  all  to  the  Sword. 

The  Contempt  of  Death,  when  the  Good  of  their  Country 
demanded  their  Lives,  so  universal  both  among  the  Spartans 
and  Romans,  could  have  no  other  possible  Source  than  this 
natural  Habit. 

And  next  to  that  Instinct  which  Nature  seems  to  have 
implanted  in  Men  for  the  Preservation  of  their  own  Lives, 
is  that  by  which  they  are  prompted  to  continue  their  Species, 
and  to  give  Life  to  others.  This  too  is  within  the  Power  of 
Habit  to  controll,  of  which  we  have  a  notable  Instance  in  the 
Roman  History.  Among  the  old  Romans  it  was  thought 
infamous  in  a  Widow  to  marry;  and  those,  saith  Valerius 
Maximus,  who  were  content  with  one  Husband,  received 
public  Honours  in  Reward  of  their  Chastity.  Hence  nothing 
was  more  rare  than  second  Marriages  among  the  Roman 
Ladies  of  any  Rank;  and  one  of  the  Fathers  in  his  Epistle 
to  Furia,  a  Lady  of  the  Camillan  Family,  compliments  her 
that  there  had  been  no  Example  of  a  second  Marriage  in  the 
Ladies  of  that  House  for  a  great  many  Generations.  Now 
these  Instances  of  Continence  were  among  the  same  People, 

and  in  the  same  City,  where  in  other  Ages  a  W - e  and  a 

Woman  of  Quality  were  synonymous  Terms. 

From  these  Considerations,  I  have  often  comforted  myself, 
while  I  have  been  reading  the  Histories  of  the  most  profligate 
Times,  that  the  very  Persons  who  have  acted  the  most 
infamous  Parts  at  such  a  season,  derived  their  Iniquity  rather 
from  the  general  Corruption  which  then  prevailed,  than  from 
any  extraordinary  Desparity  in  their  own  Nature;  and  that 
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a  Livilla,  a  Messalina,  an  Agrippina  or  a  Poppaea,  might  in 
better  Times  have  made  chaste  and  virtuous  Matrons.  In 
short,  I  am  willing  to  read  those  Lines  of  the  Poet  with  a 
small  Variation, 

That  if  weak  Women  go  astray, 

The  Age  is  more  in  Fault  than  they. 

But  if  a  good  natured  Man  may  thus  afford  some  Excuse 
for  the  ill  Behaviour  of  Individuals  in  a  Season  of  general 
Depravity;  it  must  be  observed  that,  from  the  very  same 
Consideration,  the  Crimes  of  those  who  sin  even  against  the 
Fashion,  will  contract  the  greater  Degree  of  Abhorrence. 
The  Man  indeed  who  bears  up  his  Vices  against  the  Torrent 
of  the  Times,  and  who  is  wicked  in  Defiance  of  numberless 
good  Examples  before  his  Eyes,  deserves  to  be  stared  at  as 
a  kind  of  Prodigy  or  Monster  in  the  Society. 

I  shall  single  out  therefore  a  Vice  or  two,  against  which 
the  present  Age  have  declared  the  most  universal  Abhorrence, 
and  in  which  consequently  if  some  few  Persons  among  us 
should  venture  to  indulge  themselves,  they  must  appear  in 
the  most  scandalous  Light  to  the  rest  of  their  Countrymen. 

The  first  of  these  is  Gaming,  a  Vice  so  universally  con¬ 
demned  by  the  Lords  and  Commons,  that  these  ten  or  twelve 
last  Years  have,  I  think,  produced  no  less  than  four  several 
Laws  for  its  Punishment  and  Extirpation.  These  are  indeed 
virtually  to  he  considered  as  the  Censures  of  the  whole 
Nation;  hut  they  must  be  considered  as  positively  and 
expressly  the  Sentiments  of  all  the  greatest  Men  in  it.  How 
singular  and  contemptible  the  Character  of  a  Gamester  would 
appear  in  such  an  Age  as  this,  needs  very  little  Argument 
or  Illustration. 

The  next  Vice  against  which  the  Popular  Torrent  may  be 
said  to  run  very  high  at  present,  is  a  criminal  Conversation 
between  the  Sexes.  Against  this,  not  only  our  Courts  of 
Legislature  and  Justice  have  expressed  the  utmost  Severity, 
hut  so  far  have  the  People  in  general  carried  their  Zeal,  that 
they  have  endeavoured  to  expel  Lewdness  out  of  her  own 
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Temples,  as  the  morose  Part  of  Mankind  formerly  called 
them.  The  Theatres  themselves  are  reduced  to  the  strictest 
Rules  of  Modesty.  Neither  Pit  nor  Gallery  will  bear  an 
indecent  Idea,  if  they  smell  it  out ;  and  an  obscene  Jest  would 
throw  them  into  such  a  violent  Fit  of  Groaning,  that  a 
Foreigner  might  suspect  they  were  all  bewitched.  At  such 
a  Season  what  a  Figure  must  a  profligate  Woman  in  high 
Life  make  amongst  her  chaste  Sisterhood!  A  Figure  indeed 
so  odious,  that  I  shall  not  rest  my  Contemplation  upon  it. 

Many  more  such  Examples  might  be  drawn  from  this 
virtuous  Age ;  but  to  conclude  as  I  began,  with  the  Lan¬ 
guage  of  a  Sermon,  I  shall  reserve  the  rest  for  some  future 
Opportunity. 

C. 


SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  21,  1752.  Numb.  67. 

Foecunda  culpce  scecula  nuptias, 

Primum  inquinavere,  et  genus ,  et  domos. 

Hoc  Fonte  derivata  clades 

In  patriam,  populumque  fluxit. 

HOR. 

Pollution  in  our  wicked  Times, 

( Fruitful  of  every  kind  of  Crimes ) 

First  rises  in  the  Marriage  Bed, 

There  is  its  muddy  Fountain  Head. 

Thence  in  more  Torrents  than  the  Nile, 

It  overflows  and  wastes  our  Isle. 

‘IT  is  very  remarkable,  says  M.  Dacier,  that  Horace  should 
attribute  all  the  Miseries  of  Rome,  and  all  the  civil  Whrs  of 
‘the  Romans  to  no  other  Cause  than  to  their  Adulteries.” 
And  this  seems  to  me  the  more  remarkable  when  we  consider 
the  Character  of  the  Poet  who  hath  given  us  this  Opinion. 
We  have  not  here  the  Sentiments  of  a  recluse  Pedant,  who 
might  be  suspected  of  Ignorance,  of  a  cynic  Philosopher,  who 
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might  he  accused  of  Malice,  or  of  a  Christian  Divine,  whom 
some  would  insinuate  to  he  swayed  by  Interest;  but  we  have 
before  us  the  Words  of  a  Man  of  the  World,  who  lived  in  the 
politest,  and  most  splendid  of  Courts,  and  in  the  Intimacy 
of  the  greatest  Men  of  that  Court;  of  one  who  united  in 
himself  the  several  Characters  of  the  Gentleman,  the 
Politician,  the  Moralist,  the  Scholar,  the  Poet,  the  Wit,  and 
the  Man  of  Sense. 

Nor  is  there  in  these  Lines  the  least  Appearance  of  Jest  or 
Irony;  on  the  contrary  they  are  introduced  in  one  of  his 
gravest  Odes,  and  which  was  written  on  the  most  solemn 
Occasion;  an  Ode  addressed  to  his  Countrymen,  lamenting 
the  wretched  Condition  into  which  they  were  fallen,  tracing 
their  political  Diseases  up  to  their  Source,  and  pointing  out 
the  Methods  of  their  Cure.  In  this  Ode  he  mentions  the 
Pollutions  of  the  Marriage  Bed  as  the  Cause  of  all  the 
Corruptions  of  Rome. 

And  that  this  was  his  serious  Opinion,  appears  further 
from  his  repeating  it  in  other  Places.  In  the  24th  Ode  of  the 
same  Book,  he  seems  to  prefer  the  Manners  of  the  Getes  and 
Scythians  to  those  of  his  own  Country,  principally  on  account 
of  the  superior  Virtue  of  their  Women,  who  neither  attempt 
to  govern  their  Hiisbands,  nor  listen  to  an  adulterous  Beau. 
Again  in  the  5th  Ode  of  the  4th  Book,  he  pays  a  Compliment 
to  Augustus  Csesar,  for  the  Institution  of  the  Lex  Julia,  by 
which  capital  Punishment  was  inflicted  on  Adulterers ; 
and  speaks  of  this  Law  as  likely  to  produce  the  greatest 
Advantages  to  the  Public. 

Under  the  Authority  therefore  of  so  fine  a  Gentleman  as 
Horace,  I  may  venture,  without  apprehending  the  Imputation 
of  Pedantry  or  Moroseness  to  encounter  the  present  general 
Opinion,  and  to  question  whether  Adultery  be  really  that 
Matter  of  Jest  and  Fun  which  it  is  conceived  to  be,  and 
whether  it  might  not  be  decent  and  proper  to  contrive  some 
small  Punishment  for  this  Vice  in  a  civilized  (much  more  in 
a  Christian)  Country. 

I  will  begin  then  with  examining  as  far  as  my  Reading 
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and  Memory  will  enable,1  me,  what  Punishment  hath  been 
inflicted  on  this  Crime  by  the  Laws  of  other  Countries.  And 
hence  I  think  will  appear,  that  most  Legislators  agreed  with 
Horace  in  their  Opinions  of  the  civil  Consequences  of  this 
Crime. 

In  that  First  and  most  perfect  Table  of  Law,  which  God 
himself  was  pleased  to  divulge  to  the  Jews;  Adultery  is 
among  the  ten  Articles  expressly  forbidden ;  and  in  this  Table 
it  follow  [s]  immediately  after  the  Crime  of  Murder,  to  which 
it  was  equalled  in  its  Punishment:  for  in  Leviticus  we  read. 
The  Man  that  committeth  Adultery,  even  he  that  committeth 
Adultery  shall  surely  be  put  to  Death.  Well  therefore  might 
the  wise  Author  of  the  Proverb  say,  Whoso  committeth 
Adultery  lacketh  Understanding. 

The  Egyptians  were  somewhat  less  severe  in  their  Animad¬ 
version  on  this  Crime.  They  distinguished  likewise  between 
the  Punishment  of  the  Men  and  the  Women.  The  former 
of  whom  was  to  receive  a  thousand  Lashes,  and  the  latter  to 
have  her  Nose  cut  off:  for  they  thought  it  reasonable,  says 
Diodorus,  to  deprive  the  lascivious  Women  of  those  Charms 
which  they  used  to  the  Purpose  of  unlawful  Lust. 

Among  the  old  Arabians  this  Crime  was  punished  with 
Death:  for  their  Philosophers,  as  we  read  in  Alexander  ab 
Alexandro,  thought  it  worse  than  Perjury.  What  Sense  the 
antient  Greeks  had  of  this  Crime  may  appear  from  Homer: 
for  whether  the  Rape  of  Helen  was  the  Cause  of  the  Trojan 
War,  or  was  only  feigned  to  be  so  by  Homer,  as  I  am  apt  to 
imagine,  in  either  Case  the  great  Abhorrence  of  this  Crime 
in  these  Ages,  will  be  equally  manifest;  since  we  cannot 
suppose  that  Homer  would  have  brought  together  all  the 
Princes  of  Greece  to  avenge  by  a  common  War,  an  Injury 
which  had  not  in  his  Time  been  thought  of  the  highest  Nature. 

As  for  that  Passage  in  the  third  Iliad.  Xaivov  tarOo  x^tova  kt\ 
upon  which  M.  Dacier  remarks  that  Hector  threatens  Paris 
with  being  stoned  to  Death,  which  was  the  Punishment  for 

i  As  in  114.  29,  above,  the  original  punctuation  is  followed. 
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Adulterers  in  the  East,  I  omit  it  as  the  Words  will  by  no 
Means  bear  that  Interpretation;  for  Hector  is  there  repre¬ 
senting  not  the  Punishment  which  he  deserved  of  the  Greeks 
for  his  Crime,  but  of  the  Trojans  for  its  Consequences. 

By  the  Laws  of  the  Loerians  which  were  established  by  the 
famous  Zaleucus,  the  Punishment  of  Adultery  was  the  Loss 
of  Eyes.  Valerius  Maximus  after  having  passed  very  high 
Encomiums  on  these  Laws,  relates  that  the  Son  of  Zaleucus 
himself  having  been  condemned  for  this  Crime,  the  Father 
could  not  be  prevailed  upon  by  all  the  Entreaties  of  the 
Citizens  to  remit  the  Execution  any  farther  than  by  redeeming 
one  of  his  Son ’s  Eyes,  by  pulling  out  one  of  his  own. 

The  Athenians  gave  to  any  Man  who  caught  another  in 
the  Act  of  Adultery,  full  Liberty  to  punish  him  as  he  pleased, 
either  by  Castration,  Mutilation,  or  by  Death  itself.  This 
Law  whether  instituted  first  by  Draco  as  Plutarch  seems  to 
think,  or  by  Hyettus,  according  to  Pausanias,  received  after¬ 
wards  the  Sanction  of  the  mild  Solon. 

There  were  many  kind  of  corporal  Punishments  for  this 
Crime  at  Athens,  one  of  which  was  the  UapariXfios  which  is 
alluded  to  both  by  Aristophanes  and  Juvenal.  I  must  explain 
it  no  farther  here  than  by  saying  that  it  was  a  Mixture  both 
of  Pain  and  Shame. 

Two  Punishments  of  the  Women,  I  cannot  omit.  The  one 
was  by  prohibiting  them  to  dress  themselves  in  any  Manner 
of  Finery,  the  other  was  by  forbidding  their  Husbands  to 
have  any  future  Converse  with  them  under  the  Penalty  of 
Infamy  and  Loss  of  Freedom.  The  former  of  these  may 
possibly  by  some  be  thought  the  more  grievous  Penance. 

The  Spartan  Lawgiver,  it  is  true,  inflicted  no  Penalty  on 
this  Crime,  of  which  he  thought  with  a  very  singular  Levity. 
How  greatly  therefore  to  the  Honour  of  the  first  Spartan 
Ladies  is  this  Passage  in  Plutarch’s  Life  of  Lycurgus.  ‘They 
‘were  so  far  (says  he)  from  making  any  ill  use  of  that  natural 
‘and  political  Liberty  which  was  allowed  them  by  their  Law, 
‘or  of  indulging  themselves  in  the  Freedom  taken  by  Women 
‘in  later  Ages,  that  it  was  entirely  incredible  to  them  that 
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‘ any  Woman  could  be  guilty  of  Adultery.”  Nor  can  I  pass 
by  the  Story  of  Geradas,  the  antient  Spartan,  which  Plutarch 
immediately  subjoins.  ‘He  was  asked  by  a  Stranger  how 
‘they  punished  Adulterers;  to  which  he  answered,  We  have 
‘no  Adulterers.  But  suppose  there  should  be  such?  says  the 
‘Stranger.  His  Fine,  answered  Geradas,  would  be  a  Bull 
‘that  could  stand  at  Taygetus  and  drink  out  of  the  Eurotas. 
‘Where  is  such  a  Bull  to  be  found,  answered  the  Stranger? 
‘Where,  replied  Geradas  smiling,  is  an  Adulterer  to  be  found 
‘in  Lacedemon?” 

In  the  earlier  Days  of  Rome,  the  Punishment  of  Adultery 
was  only  by  Fine,  and  of  this  I  remember  only  one  Instance 
in  Livy.  Indeed  from  what  Valerius  Maximus  tells  us,  that 
till  the  five  hundred  and  twentieth  Year  of  Rome  there  was 
not  a  single  Divorce,  we  shall  not  lose  much  Time  in  searching 
into  the  Laws  against  Adultery ;  nor  can  it  seem  strange  that 
there  was  so  little  of  either,  in  a  Nation  where,  as  the  same 
Author  informs  us,  the  Honour  of  their  Matrons  was  so 
sacred,  that  the  Outworks  of  their  Chastity  were  inviolable, 
insomuch  that  the  Officers  of  Justice  were  not  permitted  to 
lay  their  Hands  on  a  married  Lady. 

Banishment,  or  Deportation  into  an  Island,  was  another 
Punishment  of  this  Crime  among  the  old  Romans.  This 
Suetonius,  in  the  Life  of  Augustus,  calls  the  heavier  Punish¬ 
ment.  By  that  Emperor  not  only  Death  was  inflicted  upon 
Adulterers,  by  the  Julian  Law,  but  the  Offence  was  raised 
into  Treason.  A  Severity  which  Tacitus  censures,  and 
Juvenal  himself,  when  he  says  Domitian  revived  it,  calls  it 
a  bitter  Law. 

This  Law,  in  the  Decline  of  the  Roman  Commonwealth, 
was  most  probably  grown  obsolete:  for  we  find  the  Punish¬ 
ment  of  Death  again  revived  in  Case  of  Adultery  among 
the  Constitutions  of  Constantine. 

In  the  Novels  of  Justinian  there  is  a  Distinction  in  favour 
of  the  Wife,  who  is  only  to  be  Whipt  and  lose  her  Dower, 
whereas  Adultery  remains  capital  in  the  Husband.  With 
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which  Distinction  the  Empress  Theodora  is  said  to  have 
favoured  her  own  Sex,  as  the  weaker  Vessel. 

Among  the  Pisidians,  as  we  find  it  in  Stobseus,  the  Adulterer 
and  Adulteress  were  both  conducted  round  the  City,  riding 
on  an  Ass;  which  Procession  continued  several  Days. 

‘The  Punishment  of  Adultery  among  the  antient  Germans 
‘was  immediate,  and  executed  hy  the  Husband  himself.  The 
‘Wife  was  stript  stark  Naked,  and  her  Hair  cut  off:  then  in 
‘the  Presence  of  her  Neighbours,  she  was  turned  out  of  Doors, 
‘and  whipt  hy  her  Husband  through  the  whole  Town.  This 
‘Crime  however,  says  Tacitus,  was  extremely  rare  with  these 
‘People;  for  which  he  very  well  accounts  by  telling  us,  that 
‘the  Morals  of  their  Women  were  corrupted  by  no  Allure- 
‘ments  of  public  Shows,  nor  their  Desires  provoked  by  any 
‘luxurious  Entertainments. —  And  again  the  Woman  who  had 
‘lost  her  Reputation,  was  sure  to  receive  no  Pardon;  nor 
‘could  the  united  Charms  of  Youth,  Beauty  and  Fortune  ever 
‘procure  her  a  second  Husband;  for  there,  says  he,  Nemo 
‘Vitia  ridet.  No  one  can  turn  of  his  Vices  with  a  Joke.” 

Modern  Travellers  tell  us  of  -very  severe  Punishments 
inflicted  on  this  Crime  in  various  Nations.  Death  according 
to  M.  Nieuhoffe  is  its  Punishment  in  the  Kingdom  of  Patane, 
especially  among  the  Nobility. 

In  Cochin  China  Adulterers  are  to  be  killed  by  Elephants, 
and  the  Method  of  Execution,  which  is  very  curious,  may  be 
seen  in  Borris’s  Voyages,  which  is  in  the  second  Volume  of 
Churchill’s  Collections. 

In  some  Parts  of  Guinea,  according  to  Mr.  Barbott, 
Adultery  is  punished  by  the  Loss  of  an  Ear,  in  others  by 
Castration,  in  others  by  so  severe  a  Fine,  that  it  ruins  the 
whole  Family;  and  in  others  by  Death. 

I  shall  mention  but  one  Instance  more  from  these  Nations. 
In  Fida,  this  Crime  is  punished  in  the  following  Manner: 
The  Adulterer  is  placed  in  an  open  Field  as  a  Mark  for 
several  of  their  Great  Men  to  dart  at  by  Way  of  Diversion, 
with  their  Javelins.  ‘After  he  hath  been  thus  tormented, 
‘he  undergoes  a  second  Punishment  in  the  Presence  of  the 
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‘Adulteress.  Both  the  Criminals  are  then  bound  and  put 
‘into  a  deep  Pit,  when  boiling  Water  is  by  small  Quantities 
‘dropt  on  their  Heads,  till  a  large  Pot  is  half  empty;  after 
‘which  the  Remainder  is  poured  upon  them,  and  the  Pit  is 
‘closed  up  and  they  are  both  buried  with  what  of  Life 
‘remains  in  them.” 

I  should  now  'proceed  to  our  own  Punishments  of  this 
Crime,  but  as  I  have  already  exceeded  the  Length  of  my 
Paper,  it  is  very  lucky  for  me  that  we  have  none. 

C. 


SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  28,  1752.  Numb.  68. 

At  placet  Urfidio  Lex  Julia. - 

JUVENAL. 

The  Julian  Law  ( against  Adultery) 
pleases  Urfidius. 

BESIDE  the  Quotation  from  Tacitus  in  my  last  concerning 
the  Manners  of  those  antient  Northern  Nations  from  which 
our  Saxon  Ancestors  derived  their  Original,  I  find  in  Master 
Speed’s  Chronicle  the  following  Passage. 

‘Greater  Punishments  than  these  (namely  those  mentioned 
‘by  Tacitus,  to  be  inflicted  on  Adulterers  by  the  Germans) 
‘the  Pagan  Saxons  executed  upon  such  Offenders  as  by  the 
‘  Epistle  of  Boniface  an  Englishman,  Archbishop  of  Mogunce, 
‘which  he  wrote  unto  Ethelbald  King  of  the  Mercians  in 
‘reproving  his  Adulterous  Life  is  manifest;  for  (saith  he)  in 
‘the  antient  Country  of  the  Saxons  where  there  was  no 
‘knowledge  of  God,  if  a  Maid  in  her  Father’s  House,  or  one 
‘having  a  Husband  became  a  Whore,  she  should  be  strangled 
‘with  her  Hands  close  to  her  Mouth,  and  her  Corrupter 
‘should  be  hanged  upon  the  Pit  wherein  she  was  buried; 
‘if  she  was  not  so  used,  then  her  Garment  being  cut  away 
‘down  from  the  Girdle  Steed,  the  chaste  Matrons  did  scourge 
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and  whip  her,  and  did  prick  her  with  Knives,  and  she  was 
sent  from  Town  to  Town,  where  other  fresh  and  new 
Scourgers  did  meet  and  torment  her  unto  Death.’ 

‘These  severe  Laws  a  long  Time  remaining  in  the  Days 
of  Christianity,  declare  with  what  Rigour  without  Regard 
‘of  Person,  they  both  examined  and  punished  this  Offence, 
&c.  And  this  Punishment  he  says  continued  till  about  the 
Year  750,  when  it  was  abolished  by  Pope  Stephen  the  second. 

Among  the  Laws  of  Canute  the  Dane,  made  about  the  Year 
1017  or  18,  this  was  one,  that  a  married  Woman  convicted 
of  Adultery  should  be  infamous,  lose  her  whole  Fortune,  and 
should  have  her  Nose  and  Ears  cut  off.  By  which,  among 
other  good  Laws,  says  Mr.  Echard,  Sin  and  Looseness  were 
much  restrained ,  and  the  Nation  piously  and  justly  governed. 

Later  than  this,  I  do  not  remember  any  Constitution  by 
which  Corporal  Punishment  is  inflicted  on  this  Crime. 
Indeed,  Henry  I.  as  we  read  in  Rapin,  intending  to  reform 
the  numerous  Abuses  which  his  Brother  had  permitted  among 
his  Courtiers,  published  a  very  severe  Edict  against  all 
Offenders  in  General,  but  more  particularly  against  Adul¬ 
terers.  But  what  the  Punishment  was  under  this  Edict,  I 
do  not  remember  to  have  seen. 

By  what  means  our  Laws  were  induced  to  consider  this 
atrocious  Vice  as  no  Crime,  I  shall  not  attempt  to  determine. 
Such  however  is  the  Fact:  for  as  to  the  Action  for  criminal 
Conversation,  tho’  some  have  severely  smarted  by  it,  yet  the 
Lawyers  well  know  the  Difference  between  criminal  and  civil 
Proceeding,  between  that  Process  which  is  instituted  for 
Punishment  and  Example;  and  that  which  hath  merely  the 
Redress  of  an  Injury  and  Damages  only  in  its  View. 

No  longer  ago  than  the  Reign  of  King  William,  a  Bill,  as 
I  have  been  told,  was  brought  into  the  House  of  Commons 
to  make  Adultery  Capital,  when  one  of  the  Members  standing 
up  and  saying,  ‘That  he  had  no  Objection  to  the  Severity  of 
‘the  Punishment,  but  hoped  the  Crime  might  be  put  on  the 
‘Footing  of  Treason  as  to  the  Manner  of  Conviction,  in  which 
‘Case,  a  late  Act  of  Parliament  required  two  Witnesses  to 
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‘the  same  Overt  Act.’  Some  Conceits  presently  prevailed, 
upon  which  the  House  began  to  be  merry  and  the  Bill  was 
laughed  out  of  it. 

I  shall  not  much  wonder  if  what  I  have  advanced  or  shall 
advance  on  this  Subject,  should  he  likewise  the  Object  of 
Laughter  to  my  Reader.  I  can  indeed  very  truly  appropriate 
the  Words  of  Dr.  South  on  a  like  Attempt  to  oppose  the 
general  Opinion.  ‘Such  ever  was,  says  he,  and  is,  and  will 
‘be,  the  Temper  of  the  generality  of  Mankind,  that,  while 
‘I  send  Men  for  Pleasure  to  Religion,  I  cannot  but  expect, 
‘that  they  will  look  upon  me,  as  only  having  a  Mind  to  be 
‘ pleasant  with  them  myself.  Men  are  not  to  be  worded  into 
‘  new  Tempers  or  Constitutions ;  and  he  that  thinks  that  any 
‘other  can  persuade,  hut  he  that  made  the  World,  well1  find 
‘that  he  does  not  well  understand  it.’ 

I  am  therefore  prepared  to  hear  from  those  who  do  not 
know  me,  that  all  this  is  only  the  Copy  of  my  Countenance ; 
and  from  those  who  do,  that  a  Lecture  against  Adultery,  very 
well  becomes  a  Man  of  threescore  and  ten. 

In  Defiance,  however,  of  all  such  Sarcasms,  I  shall  persist 
in  declaring  my  Opinion,  that  to  have  no  Law  at  all  against 
Adultery,  is  a  small  Defect  at  least  in  a  Christian  Society. 
Nay,  I  will  venture  farther,  and  will  propose  some  Provisions 
on  this  Head ;  from  the  Moderation  of  which,  I  doubt  not  but 
I  shall  appear  to  an  impartial  Bye  in  the  Light  of  a  cool  and 
wise  Politician,  rather  than  that  of  an  inflamed  and  rash 
Zealot. 

First,  I  think,  it  might  he  at  least  negatively  declared,  that 
Adultery  is  not  honourable,  or  indeed  not  bonum  in  se;  by 
which  means  Ambition  and  Love  of  Glory,  would  cease  any 
longer  to  be  Motives  to  this  Vice,  as  there  is  great  Reason 
to  think  they  have  sometimes  been. 

Secondly,  tho’  this  may  be  a  Matter  merely  indifferent  to 
the  moral  Character  of  a  young  Gentleman,  especially  in 
those  of  the  Army,  or  those  of  Wit  and  Pleasure  about  Town, 


i  An  obvious  misprint  for  will. 
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it  is  far  otherwise  with  Men  of  a  graver  Character.  A 
Magistrate  or  a  Clergyman  who  lies  with  his  Neighbour’s 
Wife,  may  be  justly  I  think  esteemed  as  infamous  as  he  who 
picks  his  Neighbour’s  Pocket,  and  therefore  might  with  no 
Impropriety  suffer  that  same  Punishment  which  the  Mob 
inflict  on  the  latter  Crime,  viz.  ducking  in  a  Horsepond. 
All  chaste  and  sober  Matrons  to  be  under  the  same  Predica¬ 
ment;  and  this  indiscriminately,  whether  they  belong  to  the 
Parish  of  St.  James’s  or  to  that  of  St.  Giles’s.  For  which 

Purpose  a  Proviso  may,  I  conceive,  be  added. - ‘  That  it 

‘may  be  lawful  for  the  said  Mob  to  proceed  to  Execution, 
‘without  any  Regard  to  the  Finery  of  the  Offender,  and  her 
‘to  duck,  all  Silks,  Velvets,  and  Brocades  in  any  wise 
‘  notwithstanding.  ’ 

Thirdly,  That  after  such  Ducking,  the  Offender,  if  a  Man, 
shall  henceforth  forfeit  all  Claim  to  that  Respect  which  was 
originally  designed  (however  it  may  have  been  corrupted) 
as  a  Tribute  to  Wisdom,  Virtue  or  Sobriety;  nor  shall  it  be 
lawful  afterwards  for  any  Man  (unless  an  Author  in  a 
Dedication)  to  call  such  ducked  Person,  Honourable,  Wor¬ 
shipful,  or  Reverend,  save  only  in  such  Cases  where  the 
Monosyllable  Right  is  prefixed  to  any  of  these  Titles.  And 
tho’  a  Lady  may  after  ducking  appear  in  Public,  and  visit 
and  be  visited  as  before,  yet  shall  it  not  be  lawful  for  her 
ever  to  mention  the  Word  Honour ,  either  by  Way  of  Pane¬ 
gyric  on  herself,  or  Censure  on  any  of  her  Acquaintance. 

Fourthly,  That  as  in  the  Case  of  the  Benefit  of  Clergy,  so 
no  Officer  shall  claim  the  Benefit  of  the  Army  more  than 
once.  Provide,1  however,  that  all  Land-ladies  at  Inns  where 
the  said  Officers  are  Quartered,  shall  be  totally  excepted  out 
of  this  Law,  unless  in  Cases  where  the  Husband  can  prove 
that  he  hath  strictly  forbidden  his  Wife  to  converse  with 
the  said  Officers,  and  hath  taken  all  Means  in  his  Power  to 
prevent  the  same. 

Fifthly,  Provided  likewise  that  no  Husband  shall  be 

i  So  printed  in  the  original  text. 
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entitled  to  any  Prosecution  of  his  Wife  for  Adultery,  who 
lives  in  a  state  of  Separation  from  her,  either  at  Bed  or 
Board;  or  who  connives  at  her  keeping  Drums,  Routs,  or 
any  such  kind  of  disorderly  House ;  or  who  suffers  his  Wife 
to  play  for  large  Sums  of  Money,  or  to  converse  with  either 
Men  or  Women  of  dissolute  and  abandoned  Characters,  or 
to  haunt  suspected  Houses;  or  lastly,  who  lives  himself  in  an 
open  and  avowed  State  of  Adultery  with  other  Women.  In 
all  such  Cases  nevertheless,  the  Mob  on  due  Proof  may 
ex  Officio  proceed  to  Judgment  and  Execution. 

And  here  I  apprehend  (viz.  in  the  Matter  of  Proof,)  will 
lie  all  the  Difficulty.  On  this  Head  to  demonstrate  my 
extreme  Lenity,  I  shall  insist  that  the  Conviction  be  by  the 
unanimous  Consent  of  the  whole  World ;  by  which  I  cannot 
be  supposed  to  mean  every  Individual  in  Europe,  Asia,  &c. 
but  that  Body  of  People  which  are  in  common  Speech  so 
called,  and  which  consists  of  an  indefinite  Number,  sometimes 
of  five  or  six.  But  I  shall  suffer  no  less  than  twelve,  that  is 
to  say  the  Number  of  an  English  Jury  to  make  a  Quorum, 
or  the  whole  World  on  this  Occasion.  I  shall  likewise  allow 
to  the  Defendant  all  Challenges  of  the  Jurors,  either  for 
Prudery  or  Rivalship  ;  or  because  any  or  all  of  the  said  World 
have  been  themselves  ducked. 

But  as  in  the  old  Law  of  England  (as  some  perhaps  know) 
a  Thief  taken  with  the  Manner,  i.e.  surprized  in  the  Fact 
with  the  Goods  upon  him,  ( meinor ,  manoeuvre )  was  executed 
without  farther  Trial ;  so  here  all  Matrons  who  are  guilty 
of  indecent  and  profligate  Behaviour  with  Men  in  Public, 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  taken  with  the  Manner,  and  may 
together  with  the  said  Man,1  be  immediately  Ducked  without 
farther  Ceremony. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  objected  that  I  am  giving  a  Jurisdiction 
to  improper  Persons;  but  such  Objection  deserves  little 
Answer  in  an  Age  when  it  seems  to  be  generally  agreed,  that 
the  Sword  of  Justice  can  never  be  in  better  Hands  than  those 

1  So  printed  in  the  original  text. 
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of  the  Mob;  which  Opinion  is,  I  suppose,  founded  on  this 
Argument,  that  as  this  is  a  very  heavy  Sword,  the  Hands 
of  the  Mob  being  the  strongest,  are  the  best  able  to  wield  it. 

C. 


SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  4,  1752.  Numb.  69. 

Nimirum  insanus  paucis  videatur  eo  quod, 

Maxima  pars  hominum  morbo  jactatur  eodem. 

HOR. 

Few  Men  may  Madness  this  or  Folly  name, 

For  most  Men  are  infected  with  the  same. 

THERE  are  a  kind  of  silly  Fellows,  whom  I  do  not 
remember  to  have  seen  fully  animadverted  upon  by  any 
Author,  antient  or  modern.  Many  have  indeed  given  us 
several  shrewd  Hints  concerning  them,  have  attacked  them 
as  it  were  obliquely  and  in  the  dark;  but  none  have  ever 
fairly  declared  War  against  them,  and  have  dared  to  oppose 
them  in  open  Field;  the  true  Reason  of  which  seems  to  be, 
that  the  World  in  general  will  be  almost  sure  to  be  of  their 
Side,  and  to  maintain  their  Cause. 

Not  to  keep  my  Reader  in  too  long  a  Suspence,  the  silly 
Fellows  I  here  mean,  are  those  to  whom  the  common  Voice 
gives  the  Appellation  of  Wise  Men.  A  People  whom,  however 
they  may  be  fortified  and  secured,  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  encounter  and  utterly  to  abolish,  before  it  will  be  possible 
to  introduce  any  true  Notions  of  Goodness,  Virtue,  or  indeed 
of  common  Sense,  among  Mankind;  for  to  all  these  the  said 
Wise  Men  are  professed  Enemies,  and  all  such  Notions  they 
will  be  sure  to  laugh,  or  rather  to  shake  out  of  the  World,  by 
that  dangerous  shaking  of  their  Heads,  with  which  they  are 
usually  so  certain  of  triumphing  over  their  Adversaries. 

It  is  scarce,  I  think,  necessary  to  premise,  that  by  Wise 
Men  here  I  do  not  understand  Persons  endowed  with  that 
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Wisdom  of  which  Solomon  was  possessed,  which  he  tells  us 
is  more  eligible  than  Gold;  to  which  he  advises  us  to  open 
our  Ears  and  to  incline  our  Hearts.  Which  David  tells  us, 
cometh  out  of  the  Mouth  of  the  Righteous,  and  which  Solomon 
says,  is  despised  by  Fools. 

Neither  do  I  mean  that  Wisdom  here  which  was  the  Deity 
of  the  antient  Philosophers,  which  Seneca  says,  is  superior 
to  all  the  Efforts  of  Fortune,  and  which,  according  to  Horace, 
makes  a  Man  a  King  of  Kings,  and  places  him  in  Rank  next 
to  Jupiter  himself. 

By  Wisdom  here,  I  mean  that  Wisdom  of  this  World, 
which  St.  Paul  expressly  tells  us  is  Folly,  that  Wisdom  of 
the  Wise,  which,  as  we  read  both  in  Isaiah  and  in  the  Corin¬ 
thians,  is  threatned1  with  Destruction:  Lastly,  I  here  intend 
that  Wisdom  in  the  Abundance  of  which,  as  the  Preacher 
tells  us,  there  is  much  of  Grief ;  which,  if  true,  would  be  alone 
sufficient  to  evince  the  extreme  Folly  of  those  who  covet  and 
pursue  such  Wisdom. 

But  tho’  the  Scriptures  in  the  Places  above  cited,  and  in 
many  others  do  very  severely  treat  this  Character  of  worldly 
or  mock  Wisdom,  they  have  not,  I  think,  very  fully  described 
it,  unless  perhaps  Solomon  hath  done  this  ironically  under 
the  Name  of  Folly.  An  Opinion  to  which  I  am  much  inclined; 
and  indeed  what  is  said  in  the  10th  Chapter  of  Ecclesiastes 
of  the  great  Exaltation  of  a  Fool,  must  be  understood  of  a 
Fool  in  Repute,  and  such  is  the  Wise  Man  here  pointed  at. 

In  the  same  Manner,  the  best  Writers  among  the  Heathens 
have  obscurely  and  ironically  characterised  this  Wisdom. 
What  is  a  covetous  Man?  says  Horace,  he  is  both  a  Fool  and 
a  Madman.  Now  Avarice  is  the  very  highest  Perfection  and 
as  it  were  Quintessence  of  this  Kind  of  Wisdom.  Again  says 
the  same  Horace,  Chuse  any  Man  you  please  out  of  the 
Crowd;  he  is  either  oppressed  with  Avarice,  or  miserable 
Ambition.  Here  you  have  the  two  great  Characteristics  of 
this  Wisdom,  Avarice  and  Ambition,  in  one  Verse,  which,  the 

i  See  threatning,  II.  137.  31. 
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Poet  tells  us,  were  the  Pursuit  of  all  the  wise  Men  in  Rome, 
as  indeed  they  have  been  in  all  other  Countries. 

And  with  this  Opinion  the  Judgment  of  the  World  hath 
so  absolutely  coincided,  that  I  am  extremely  doubtful  whether 
by  a  Wise  Man  is  generally  meant  any  other  than  a  Man  who 
is  pursuing  the  direct  Road  to  Power  or  Wealth,  however 
dirty  or  thorny  it  may  be.  A  wise  Man,  in  short,  in  the 
common  Estimation,  is  he  who  becomes  great  or  rich ;  nor  are 
all  the  Labours  he  undergoes,  or  all  the  Frauds  and  Villanies 
which  he  commits  ever  taken  into  the  Account,  or  in  the  least 
considered  as  any  Objections  to  his  Wisdom. 

But  however  wise  a  Man  may  he  who  outwits  and  over¬ 
reaches  others,  he  seems  not  much  to  deserve  that  Name  who 
outwits  and  over-reaches  himself;  and  this,  I  am  afraid,  is 
always  the  Case  with  the  most  absolute  Slaves  of  either  of 
these  Passions,  that  is  to  say,  with  the  wisest  of  Men. 

It  is  certain  that  a  Man  may  (tho’  perhaps  wdth  greater 
Difficulty)  impose  on  himself  as  well  as  on  others ;  for  it  hath 
been  asserted,  and  I  doubt  not  truly,  that  an  habitual  Liar 
will  come  in  Time  to  believe  his  own  Lies.  In  the  same 
Manner  may  a  Man  make  a  Fool  of  himself,  and  this  is 
perhaps  the  highest  Degree  of  worldly  Cunning.  Thus  very 
artful  Children  do  sometimes  outwit  those  who  have  the  Care 
of  them,  and  by  such  Means  do  fall  into  all  kinds  of  Mischief ; 
on  which  Occasions,  I  think  none  will  dispute  but  that  the 
little  Wretches  have  likewise  been  too  hard  for  themselves. 

Divines,  pursuing  I  suppose  the  Opinions  above  cited  from 
Solomon  and  St.  Paul,  have  taken  great  Pains  to  prove  that 
the  Man  who  sacrifices  his  Hopes  in  another  World  to  any 
Acquisitions  in  this,  however  wise  he  may  call  himself  or 
may  be  called  by  others,  is  in  Reality  a  very  silly  Fellow. 
These  have  endeavoured  to  shew  us,  that  a  Rascal  gibbeted 
up  as  it  were  on  the  Mount  of  Ambition,  or  a  Wretch  wallow¬ 
ing  in  the  Mire  of  Avarice,  is  in  Truth  a  Fool,  and  will  be 
convinced  of  his  Folly  when  it  is  too  late. 

But  if  there  be  any  Persons  who,  in  Opposition  to  all  the 
Arguments  which  have  been  urged  to  support  this  Doctrine, 
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still  guide  their  Opinion  by  the  old  Proverb  of  a  Bird  in  the 
Hand,  &c.  and  conclude  that  those  are  wisest  who  make  sure 
of  the  present  World,  yet  all  must,  I  think,  confess  that  he 
is  a  Fool  who  gives  up  both;  who  without  any  Prospect  or 
Hopes  of  a  future  Reward,  takes  care  to  he  at  present  as 
miserable  as  he  possibly  can. 

Now  that  this  is  the  Case  with  the  Slaves  of  Ambition  and 
Avarice,  is  so  very  manifest,  that  it  seems  an  Affront  to  the 
human  Understanding  to  endeavour  to  prove  it.  Take  a 
Picture  in  Miniature  of  the  former  from  the  ingenious  Dr. 
South.  ‘The  ambitious  Person  (says  he)  must  rise  early  and 
‘sit  up  late,  and  must  pursue  his  Design  with  a  constant 
‘indefatigable  Attendance;  he  must  be  infinitely  patient  and 
‘servile,  and  obnoxious  to  all  those  Persons  whom  he  expects 
‘to  rise  by;  he  must  endure  and  digest  all  Sorts  of  Affronts; 
‘  adore  the  Foot  that  kicks  him,  and  kiss  the  Hand  that  strikes 
‘him.’  Of  the  latter,  you  have  as  lively  a  Description  in  the 
excellent  Dr.  Barrow.  ‘Other  vicious  Inclinations  combat 
‘Reason,  and  often  baffle  it;  but  seldom  so  vanquish  it,  as 
‘that  a  Man  doth  approve  or  applaud  himself  in  his  Mis- 
‘  carriage :  but  the  covetous  Humour  seizeth  on  our  Reason 
‘itself,  and  seateth  itself  therein;  inducing  it  to  favour  and 
‘countenance  what  is  done  amiss.  The  voluptuous  Man  is 
‘swayed  by  the  Violence  of  his  Appetite,  but  the  Covetous 
‘is  seduced  by  the  Dictates  of  his  Judgment:  he  therefore 
‘scrapes  and  hoards  and  lets  go  nothing,  because  he  esteems 
‘Wealth  the  best  thing  in  the  World,  and  then  judges 
‘himself  most  Wise  when  he  is  most  base.  Labour  not  to 
‘be  Rich,  cease  from  thine  own  Wisdom,  said  Solomon; 
‘in[t]ima[t]ing  the  Judgment  such  Persons  are  want1  to 
‘make  of  their  Riches;  whence  of  all  Dispositions  opposite 
‘to  Piety,  this  is  the  most  pernicious.’ 

With  Examples  of  the  Misery,  the  Folly,  and  indeed  the 
Absurdity  of  these  Pursuits,  History  so  abounds,  that  as 
there  is  perhaps  no  more  profitable,  so  there  seems  to  he  no 


i  So  printed  in  the  original  text. 
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more  apposite  Use  of  that  Study,  than  to  learn  a  just  Con¬ 
tempt  of  Ambition  and  Avarice.  History  may  make  a  half¬ 
witted  Fellow  a  Politician,  and  may  point  out  to  him  the 
Means  of  acquiring  Power  or  Wealth;  but  it  bids  fair  to 
raise  the  Man  of  solid  Sense  into  a  true  Philosopher,  and  to 
teach  him  the  Contempt  of  both. 

Craesus,  King  of  Lydia,  having  received  a  Favour  from 
Alcmagon  the  Athenian,  gave  him  as  much  Gold  as  he  could 
carry.  Alcmason  not  contented  with  loading  his  Pockets, 
which  were  for  the  Purpose  made  immensely  large,  and  filling 
a  vast  Pair  of  Boots  with  Gold,  tied  several  Ingots  of  Gold 
to  his  Hair,  and  crammed  his  Mouth  with  the  same  Metal. 
In  this  Condition  when  Croesus  saw  him  coming  out  of  the 
Treasury,  Herodotus  tells  us,  he  burst  into  a  most  immoderate 
Fit  of  Laughter,  at  the  extreme  Avarice  of  the  Man. 

In  solemn  Truth,  there  is  nothing  more  ridiculous  than  the 
Labours  of  either  Avarice  or  Ambition;  and  for  this  Reason 
especially  that  those  who  undergo  them,  undergo  them  to  no 
Purpose.  No  Fable  was  ever  so  finely  conceived  as  that  of 
Tantalus,  to  represent  the  State  of  a  Miser;  who,  as  Bion 
finely  said,  ‘Surveys  the  Heaps  of  another  Man,  as  if  they 
‘were  his  own,  and  his  own  as  if  they  were  another  Man’s, 
‘being  indeed  not  in  Possession  of  his  Wealth,  but  possessed 
‘by  it.’ 

And  what  is  the  Case  of  the  ambitious  Man  when  he  hath 
gained  the  Power  he  aimed  at?  Can  he  call  it  his  own,  or 
ensure  himself  the  Enjoyment  of  it?  Notwithstanding  all 
the  Slavery  and  unwearied  Diligence  with  which  he  must 
court  the  Supporters  of  his  Power,  how  liable  are  they  every 
Hour  to  slide  from  him!  what  a  Bargain  did  that  Wretch 
make  who  purchased  the  Roman  Empire,  and  was  butchered 
at  the  End  of  two  Months,  by  those  military  Auctioneers  that 
sold  it  him?  And  yet  we  read  of  one  in  the  History  of 
Spain,  who  would  have  been  contented  with  a  shorter  Term 
in  his  Royal  Estate.  ‘In  the  Dissentions  among  the  Moors, 
‘in  the  Kingdom  of  Cordova,  when  about  a  dozen  successive 
‘Kings  had  been  put  to  the  Sword,  a  Youth  of  a  Royal 
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‘Family,  says  Mariana,  assisted  by  a  Company  of  wild  young 
‘Fellows,  entered  the  Palace,  and  desired  the  Soldiers  to 
‘proclaim  him  King.  They  represented  to  him  the  Disloyalty 
‘of  the  Citizens,  and  advised  him  to  take  Warning  by  so 
‘many  who  had  already  perished.  He  wisely  answered. 
‘Call  me  but  King  to  Day,  and  kill  me  to-morrow.  Such, 

‘  says  my  Author,  is  the  inordinate  Desire  of  reigning ;  and 
‘such,  I  add,  is  the  inordinate  Folly  of  Ambition. 

And  yet  these  two  are  the  great  Business  which  the  World 
espouses;  to  the  Pursuit  of  which  it  assigns  the  Appellation 
of  Wisdom;  and  to  which,  if  we  will  attain  that  Honour,  we 
must  sacrifice  all  the  real  Enjoyments  of  Life. 

But  in  plain  Truth,  if  it  was  as  certain  that  there  is  no 
other  World,  as  I  take  it  to  be  certain  that  there  is,  he  would 
be  the  wisest  Man  who  made  the  most  of  the  Conforts1  of 
this,  while  the  Wretch  who  spends  his  Days  in  Cares  and 
Misery  that  he  may  die  greater  or  richer  than  other  Men,  is 
the  silliest  Fellow  in  the  Universe. 

C. 

SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  11,  1752.  Numb.  70. 

Ccelum  ipsum  petimus  Stuliitia. 

HOR. 

Our  Folly  would  look  into  Heaven. 

I  HAVE  lately  read  over  a  very  entertaining  little  Book, 
called  an  Account  of  English  Ants.  A  Performance  which 
appears  by  its  Date  to  have  been  five  Years  in  the  World,  in 
which,  if  the  Author  had  been  better  known,  his  Work  would 
have  had  the  same  Fate,  and  have  been  ranked,  as  it  deserves, 
among  the  most  curious  Productions  of  this  Age.  But  as 
the  Name  of  the  Reverend  Mr.  Gould,  tho’  a  Gentleman,  a 
Scholar,  and  a  Master  of  Arts,  is  not  yet  famous  in  the 


i  An  obvious  misprint. 
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Republic  of  Letters,  this  excellent  Work  hath  hitherto,  I 
apprehend,  been  suffered  to  sleep  among  the  Rubbish  of  the 
Times. 

From  the  many  extraordinary  Discoveries  which  the 
ingenious  Writer  hath  made  in  the  Ways  of  this  surprising 
Insect,  he  proceeds  to  draw  some  moral  Lessons  for  the  Use 
of  Mankind.  ‘  Their  incredible  Affection  towards  their 
‘Young,  says  he,  might  teach  us  to  value  Posterity  and 
‘promote  its  Happiness.  The  Obedience  they  pay  their 
‘respective  Queens,  might  read  us  a  Lecture  of  true  Loyalty 
‘and  Subjection.  Their  incessant  Labours  may  serve  to 
‘  enliven  the  industrious,  and  shame  the  lazy  Part  of  Mankind. 

‘  The  unanimous  Care  exerted  by  each  Colony  for  the  common 
‘Emolument,  might  let  us  know  the  Consequence  of  public 
‘Good,  and  tempt  us  to  endeavour  the  Prosperity  of  our 
‘  Countrymen.  From  their  CEconomy  we  may  learn  Prudence, 

‘  from  their  Sagacity  Wisdom,  &c.  ’ 

Many  great  Authors  have  spoken  largely  of  the  Under¬ 
standing  of  these  little  Insects.  Horace  expressly  recom¬ 
mends  their  Example  to  the  Imitation  of  Mankind,  and 
Solomon  himself  sends  us  to  the  Ant,  as  to  the  School  of 
Wisdom. 

While  I  was  meditating  on  the  astonishing  Instances  of 
Sagacity,  Prudence,  and  Art,  which  are  exemplified  in  the 
(Economy  of  Ants,  and  which  are  displayed  by  the  ingenious 
Author  of  the  abovementioned  little  Book,  it  occurred  to  my 
Imagination,  that  these  little  Insects  may  possibly  resemble 
the  human  Species  in  many  Particulars,  of  which  it  may  be 
beyond  the  Reach  of  the  most  curious  Enquirer,  to  discern 
the  least  Trace  or  Footstep.  They  may  possess  many  of  our 
Sciences  which  we  can  never  discover,  as  we  do  their  Skill 
in  Architecture,  from  the  Effect ;  and  that  for  a  very  simple, 
tho’  a  very  convincing  Reason,  because  those  Sciences  among 
the  Ants,  as  indeed  among  us,  do  end  in  nothing,  and  produce 
no  Effect  at  all. 

Such  for  Instance  among  us  are  the  higher  Branches  of 
Natural  Philosophy;  that  Philosophy,  I  mean,  which  is 
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always  prying  into  the  Secrets  of  Nature,  and  lying  in  wait 
as  it  were  to  peep  into  her  dressing  Room  to  view  her  naked, 
and  before  she  is  drest  in  any  Kind  of  Form.  A  bold 
Attempt,  and  for  which  the  Philosophers  have  been  often 
deprived  of  that  little  Share  of  Sense  which  they  before 
possessed.  Indeed,  I  am  apt  to  think,  that  if  a  superior 
Being  was  to  examine  into  the  Ways  of  Man,  with  the  same 
Curiosity  with  which  my  Author  hath  searched  into  those 
of  Ants,  he  would  not  be  able  to  make  anything  of  this 
Philosopher,  nor  to  discover  what  he  was  about  when  he  was 
employed  in  his  Lucubrations. 

In  the  Course  of  my  Meditation,  however,  a  Thought 
suggested  itself  to  me,  that  it  was  very  reasonable  to  think 
there  might  be  some  such  Insects  as  these  Natural  Philoso¬ 
phers  among  the  Ants,  and  when  the  Thought  was  once 
started,  it  afforded  such  Entertainment  to  my  Fancy,  that 
I  could  not  avoid  pursuing  it,  till  it  threw  me  into  a  kind 
of  Reverie,  in  which  I  fell  asleep,  and  was  amused  with  the 
following  Dream. 

I  dreamt  I  was  lying  down  near  a  large  Ant-hill,  where  I 
perceived  a  Number  of  those  little  Insects  assembled  together ; 
and  as  I  had  in  my  Reverie  already  gifted  them  with  the 
Use  of  Speech,  I  dreamt  that  one  of  them  informed  me,  that 
they  were  a  set  of  Philosophers  assembled  to  enquire*  into 
the  Cause  of  a  violent  and  sudden  Deluge  which  had  happened 
some  time  before,  and  had  swept  off  almost  a  whole  Colony. 

There  is  in  Dreams,  a  strange  Jumble  and  Mixture  of 
Phantoms  and  Realities.  Now  what  brought  this  Subject 
of  their  Enquiries  into  my  Mind  was,  an  Accident  to  which 
I  was  last  Summer  an  Eye-witness,  when  I  saw  a  very  large 
Cow  discharge  a  vast  Shower  on  an  Ant-hill,  which  as  I 
afterwards  observed,  had  destroyed  a  great  Number  of  the 
Inhabitants. 

But  to  return  to  my  Dream:  On  a  sudden  one  of  the 
Insects,  that  was  elevated  above  the  rest  on  a  small  Bit  of 
Earth,  about  thrice  as  large  as  a  moderate  Pin’s  Head,  seemed 
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to  address  himself  to  the  rest  in  the  following  Speech,  which 
I  wrote  down  the  Moment  I  awaked. 

‘It  behoves  every  Ant  that  desires  to  excel  other  Insects, 
‘to  avoid  with  the  utmost  Diligence  the  wasting  his  Life  in 
‘Silence,  like  those  Insects  which  Nature  seems  to  have 
‘formed  for  no  other  Purpose,  than  to  eat  or  to  be  eaten. 
‘Now  all  our  Energy  is  placed  either  in  the  Body  or  in  the 
‘Mind;  that  is  formed  to  command,  and  this  to  obey;  that 
‘we  partake  in  common  with  the  meanest  Fly,  this  we  enjoy 
‘in  Partnership  with  the  Gods.  To  me  therefore,  it  seems 
‘wiser  to  seek  Glory  from  our  Wit,  than  from  our  Strength; 
‘and  since  our  Life  is  but  short,  to  lengthen  out  our  Memory 
‘  as  far  as  we  can.  ’ 

‘Now  by  what  can  we  hope  to  effect  this  so  certainly,  as 
‘by  that  Investigation  of  Nature,  that  Search  into  the  first 
‘Causes  of  things,  which  as  it  is  the  noblest  and  most  useful 
‘of  all  Studies,  so  is  it  most  fitly  accommodated  to  the 
‘Dignity  of  an  Ant,  the  noblest  Insect  which  this  World 
‘ever  saw.  A  Study  of  such  infinite  Benefit  to  Ant-hind, 
‘that  without  it,  that  most  useful  Art  of  curing  Distempers 
‘which  we  call  Physic,  could  never  have  been  improved  as  it 
‘hath  been  to  such  a  Degree  of  Certainty  and  Perfection. 

‘Other  Branches  there  be  of  this  Philosophy,  which  may 
‘reasonably  be  presumed  to  have  their  Utility,  tho’  this  is 
‘sometimes  not  so  very  apparent.  In  these  learned  Ants  have 
‘  most  notably  bestirred  themselves  in  all  Ages  to  their 
‘immortal  Honour;  and  from  which,  the  World  have  been 
‘  enriched  with  that  vast  Treasure  of  Opinions ;  it  being 
‘remarkable  that  scarce  any  two  Ants,  or  any  two  Ages,  have 
‘concurred  in  the  same. 

‘  Among  those  honorary  or  diverticulating  Articles  of 
‘Enquiry,  on  which  so  many  learned  Ants  have  spent  their 
‘whole  Lives,  none,  I  think,  hath  exercised  the  Talents  of 
‘the  ingenious,  more  than  an  Enquiry  into  the  Causes  of 
‘that  mighty  Deluge  which  happened  in  the  Reign  of  Queen 
‘Pismiris  the  10th,  by  which  this  whole  Ant-hill  which  we 
‘now  inhabit  was  laid  under  Water;  and  scarce  a  single  Ant 
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‘escaped  save  only  the  Queen  with  fifty-nine  of  her  Lovers, 
‘who  were  then  retired  with  her  Majesty  for  her  Recreation 
‘to  the  inmost  Recesses  of  the  Hill,  and  were  happily 
‘  preserved. 

‘To  repeat  to  you  all  that  hath  been  advanced  on  this 
‘Subject,  would  be  endless.  None,  I  apprehend,  have  yet 
‘hit  on  the  true  Cause.  As  for  that  mighty  Ant,  Dr.  Hook, 
‘who  would  account  for  this  Deluge  by  a  Compression  of  the 
1  Earth  into  a  prolate  Spheroid,  so  as  thereby  to  squeeze  out 
‘the  Waters  of  the  Abyss,  this  would  only  drown  the  two 
‘extreme  Zones  of  the  Hill,  whereas  the  middle  Zone  would 
‘thus  be  squeezed  up  instead  of  down,  and  so  could  never  be 
‘immerged.  And  as  for  the  egregious  Ant  who  would  have 
‘it  to  be  occasioned  by  the  Choc  of  a  Comet,  which  instantly 
‘changing  the  Poles  and  diurnal  Rotations  of  the  Globe, 
‘would  occasion  a  Puddle  of  Water  to  recede  from  those 
‘Parts,  towards  which  the  Poles  did  approach,  and  to 
‘encrease  upon  and  overflow  those  Parts  wherefrom  the  Poles 
‘were  departed;  it  is  sufficient  to  observe,  that  the  learned 
‘Ant  himself  did  afterwards  confess,  he  had  forgot  to  con¬ 
sider  the  great  Agitation  such,  a  Choc  must  necessarily 
‘occasion  in  the  Puddle;  and  tho’  he  would  not  give  up  his 
‘Hypothesis  (which  no  Ant  ever  did  or  will)  he  yet  confesses 
‘it  would  be  extreme1  difficult  to  conceive  how  her  Majesty 
‘  and  her  Court  could  be  preserved  alive  in  such  a  Convulsion. 

‘Before  I  undertake  to  consider  the  Cause  of  this  Deluge, 
‘I  shall  premise  that  it  is  agreed  on  all  Hands,  that  the  Air 
‘had  been  greatly  obscured  for  a  long  Space  of  Time,  and 
‘that  violent  Bellowings  had  been  heard  in  it.  The  Cloud 
‘too  which  then  overspread  the  Hill,  hung  so  extremely  low, 
‘that  it  is  computed  if  five  hundred  Ants  were  heaped  on 
‘each  other,  the  uppermost  Ant  would  have  reached  up  to  it. 
‘Another  Circumstance  agreed  is,  that  the  Waters  no  sooner 
‘began  to  fall,  than  they  rushed  down  in  a  continued  Cataract, 
‘and  with  inconceivable  Violence.’ 


i  So  printed  in  the  original  text. 
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‘I  account  therefore  for  this  Deluge,  in  the  following 
‘  Manner. 

‘A  learned  Ant  hath  long  since  proved,  by  some  curious 
‘Hydrostatic  Experiments,  that  Water,  tho’  it  hath  not  all 
‘the  energetic  Powers  of  an  animated  Insect,  hath  yet  the 
‘Power  of  Motion.  Indeed,  such  Experiments  were  scarce 
‘necessary,  since  we  see  it  come  and  go  every  Day,  which 
‘certainly  nothing  can  do  but  what  can  move.  And  what  is 
‘more  common  than  to  see  it  come  into  our  Cells  today,  and 
‘remove  itself  to-morrow. 

‘Secondly,  thoJ  Water  may  be  divided  into  Drops,  other¬ 
wise  it  could  not  have  been  calculated  for  the  Use  of  us 
‘Ants,  yet  these  Drops  whenever  they  have  an  Opportunity 
‘will  run  to  one  another,  so  that  they  have  been  strongly 
‘concluded  to  he  male  and  female.  They  likewise  have  an 
‘adhesive  Quality,  by  which  they  are  able  to  unite  themselves 
‘so  strongly  in  one  Body,  that  to  separate  them  immediately 
‘into  Drops  again,  would  require  an  immense  Number  of 
‘Ants. 

‘Thirdly,  Water  when  it  ascends  upwards,  doth  always 
‘ascend  in  Drops,  and  those  almost  too  small  for  our  Sight; 
‘hut  when  it  descends  or  falls  down,  it  falls  in  a  Body  of 
‘two,  three  four  or  more  Drops  together,  as  we  often  see  in 
‘the  falling  of  Clouds,  which  are  only  so  many  united  Bodies 
‘of  Drops  of  Water;  most  commonly  male  and  female;  as  a 
‘learned  Ant  observes,  who  very  ingeniously  derives  hence 
‘the  Propagation  of  all  kinds  of  those  delicious  Fruits  which 
‘Nature  hath  so  abundantly  produced  for  the  Use  of  Ant- 
‘  kind. 

‘Upon  the  whole  then,  an  infinite  Number  of  Drops  of 
‘Water  having  perpendicularly  ascended,  (occasioned  prob- 
‘ably  by  a  long  Frost,  which  had  dried  up  the  Moisture  of 
‘the  Air)  and  these  Drops  having  been  cemented  and  coagu¬ 
lated  together  by  that  glutinous  Quality  of  the  Frost,  did 
‘remain  aloft  in  the  Air  about  the  Altitude  of  500  Ants,  and 
‘cause  that  Opacity  above  remembered,  till  their  Compages 
‘being  released  by  the  Wind,  they  all  poured  down  on  the 
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‘Hill  with  such  Violence,  that  the  whole  was  immediately 
‘covered,  and  all  the  Ants  near  the  Surface  destroyed.  And 
‘this  appears  to  me  to  have  been  the  true  Cause  of  the 
‘  Deluge.  ’ 

Here  a  violent  Applause  from  the  whole  Assembly,  put 
an  End  to  my  Sleep.  I  will  here  likewise  put  an  End  to 
this  Paper,  after  having  observed,  that  there  are  some  Sub¬ 
jects  on  which  a  Wit  and  a  Blockhead,  a  Man  and  an  Ant, 
will  exert  themselves  with  the  like  Success.  The  Author 
of  a  Treatise  on  Politics,  of  another  on  Rhetoric,  and  of  a 
third  on  Ethics,  the  merit  of  all  which  I  think  hath  not  yet 
been  equalled,  hath  left  us  a  Treatise  on  the  Soul  in  three 
Books;  which  will  require  some  Degree  of  Genius  to  equal; 
since  it  will  be  no  easy  Task  to  pour  forth  so  great  a  Pro¬ 
fusion  of  incomprehensible  Nonsense  in  the  same  Number 
of  Pages. 

A. 

SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  18,  1752.  Numb.  71. 

Nec  quenquam  jam  ferre  potest  Ccesarve 
priorem, 

Pompeiusve  parem. 

LUCAN. 

Rich  can  no  longer  hear  to  see  the  House 
of  Garrick  fuller  than  his  own ; 

Nor  Garrick  that  of  Rich  so  f  ull. 

THE  War  which  is  so  lately  broke  out  between  the  two 
powerful  States  of  Drury-Lane  and  Covent-Garden,  seems 
to  have  much  surprized  the  World  in  general,  tho’  some  of 
our  Theatrical  Politicians  pretend  to  have  foreseen  this 
Event  of  some  time,  even  as  long  ago  as  when  Mrs.  Cibber 
went  to  France  (or  as  they  say  was  sent  thither)  the 
Beginning  of  last  Summer. 

I  do  indeed  remember,  when  that  Matter  was  the  Subject 
of  public  Discourse,  to  have  heard  a  young  Gentleman  of  the 
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Law,  who  for  many  Years  hath  applied  his  Thoughts  solely 
to  theatrical  Affairs,  expressing  himself  in  the  following 
Manner:  ‘A  wise  Step  of  Rich!  Then  we  shall  have  the 
‘best  Dancers  at  that  House.  This  is  an  Imitation  of  French 
‘Polities;  they  have  often  succeeded  in  very  deep  Schemes 
‘by  sending  over  their  fine  Women  hither.’  And  when  one 
of  the  Company  said  he  believed  she  was  only  gone  thither 
on  a  Journey  of  Pleasure,  the  other,  shaking  his  Head  with 
great  Appearance  of  Penetration,  answered,  ‘Ay,  ay,  Journey 
‘of  Pleasure!  very  considerable  Iransactions  have  been 
‘carried  on  under  the  Cover  of  a  Journey  of  Pleasure.  Rich 
‘is  a  wise  Man,  and  I  always  thought  it.’ 

Some  Weeks  afterwards  I  again  met  my  Friend,  who  asked 
me  if  I  did  not  perceive  a  Storm  rising  in  the  North,  where 
it  seems  Mr.  Garrick  then  was?  but,  without  waiting  for  an 

Answer,  he  whispered  in  my  Ear - ‘I  do  assure  you  the 

‘Treaty  is  already  opened  at  Sadler’s  Wells.  It  is  a  Subsidy- 
‘  Treaty,  and  Drury-Lane  stipulates  for  a  hundred  Pound 
‘a  Month.  It  is  a  wise  Measure  and  will  greatly  distress  the 
‘other  House.’  This  Treaty,  however,  was  never  signed,  and 
the  Plenipos  of  Rich  afterwards  found  Means  to  draw  off  the 
Powers  of  Sadler’s  Wells,  and  signed  a  Subsidy-Treaty  with 
them. 

When  this  Affair  became  public,  I  must  confess,  tho’  I 
have  not  the  Penetration  of  my  Theatri-Political  Friend, 
I  began  myself  to  think  a  Rupture  was  almost  unavoidable; 
and  this  Opinion  seemed  to  be  more  and  more  favoured  by 
the  several  Advices  which  we  daily  received  of  the  great 
Diligence  which  both  Parties  used  in  order  to  strengthen 
themselves,  and  to  over-reach  the  other  in  Negotiation. 

In  this  threatning  Posture  of  Affairs  a  Body  of  Forces 
belonging  to  Drury-Lane,  consisting  chiefly  of  Irregulars, 
marched  suddenly  out  of  their  Quarters  in  the  Beginning  of 
September:  for  as  to  Garrick  himself,  he  did  not  take  the 
Field  till  some  Time  afterwards,  probably  not  ’till  he  heard 
that  the  Army  of  Covent-Garden  was  likewise  in  Motion. 

It  is  true  indeed  that  Rich,  on  the  first  Advices  of  the 
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Enemy’s  Appearance,  did  cause  a  Body  of  Troops  to 
assemble;  but  these  were  so  ill  disciplined,  that  very  little 
could  be  expected  from  them,  especially  as  they  were  without 
a  General  of  any  Name  or  Character ;  so  that  Covent  Garden 
was  now  given  for  lost;  for  no  one  imagined  that  the  Army 
of  Rich  could  ever  be  brought  to  any  Action ;  or  even  to  look 
the  Forces  of  Garrick  in  the  Face.  It  was  therefore  expected 
that  he  would  be  soon  in  Possession  of  the  Town  without 
Opposition.* 

Garrick,  however,  to  the  Surprize  of  every  one,  chose  to 
lie  still  in  his  Camp,  sending  forth  only  three  Times  a  Week 
small  Parties  of  his  Irregulars  to  forage,  and  very  seldom 
appeared  himself  in  the  Field.  What  was  the  Cause  of 
this  Inactivity  is  difficult  to  say,  my  political  Friend  above 
assures  me  the  true  Reason  was,  that  the  Town,  as  Garrick 
well  knew,  was  at  that  Time  deserted  by  most  of  its  greatest 
and  richest  Inhabitants,  and  that  he  lay  still  in  Expectation 
of  their  Return,  when  the  said  Town  would  be  the  better 
worth  taking. 

While  Matters  were  in  this  Situation,  and  Covent-Garden 
seemed  more  and  more  to  decline  Daily,  so  that  it  was 
thought  impossible  that  Rich  should  keep  the  Field  much 
longer;  we  were  on  a  sudden  alarmed  with  the  News  that 
Mrs.  Cibber,  otherwise  called  Cibberini,  Queen  of  the 
Amazons,  had  openly  embraced  the  Side  of  Rich,  and  that 
General  Barry  was  likewise  taken  into  the  same  Service. 
Sadler’s  Wells  was  also  reported  to  have  fulfilled  her  Engage¬ 
ments,  and  that  Maddox  the  Chief  of  the  Wire-dancers  was 
in  full  March  to  Covent-Garden. 

Garrick  now1  roused  from  his  Lethargy,  (which  perhaps 

*  The  Town  (which  perhaps  all  my  Readers  do  not  know)  is  a  fair, 
large,  and  opulent  City,  situated  between  the  two  contending  Parties, 
and  extremely  commodious  to  them  both.  Upon  this  Town  they  have 
both  for  Time  immemorial  laid  what  Taxes  they  please,  and  have  by 
many  Treaties,  agreed  to  share  it  between  them;  but  these  Treaties, 
like  those  between  other  Potentates,  have  bound  no  longer  than  either 
Party  hath  thought  himself  strong  enough  to  seize  the  whole;  which 
both  have  often  attempted,  but  have  hitherto  miscarried  in  their  Attempt. 


Orator  Henley  John  Rich 
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was  only  of  the  Political  Kind).  He  did  every  Thing  which 
a  wise  General  could  do,  at  such  a  Juncture.  He  first  rein¬ 
forced  the  Forces  under  Macbeth,  which  before  consisted 
of  only  five  Pair  of  fighting  Men,  with  three  Pair  more  of 
Candle-snuffers  and  Scene  Men;  so  that  between  the  Trees 
of  Birnam-Wood,  they  made  a  most  formidable  Appearance. 
He  was  almost  every  Day  in  the  Field,  where  he  exerted 
himself  with  unwearied  Diligence.  He  now  likewise  caused 
the  Lieutenant  Generals  Mossop  and  Dexter,  who  were  before 
placed  in  the  Front  to  fall  into  the  Rear,  and  himself  sup¬ 
ported  only  with  General  Woodward  led  the  Van,  giving  to 
three  Amazons  the  Conduct  of  his  main  Body. 

Rich,  no  sooner  received  the  Strength  abovementioned, 
than  he  immediately  put  himself  in  Motion.  General  Barry 
he  placed  in  the  Van,  with  Lieutenant  General  Macklin  to 
support  him.  Queen  Cibberini  at  the  Head  of  the  Main  Body, 
he  opposed  to  all  the  Amazons  of  the  Enemy;  and  to  the 
Chief  Maddox  supported  by  the  chief  of  the  People  called 
Dancing-Masters,  he  entrusted  the  Rear. 

And  now  while  both  Armies  were  in  this  Disposition,  and 
at  no  great  Distance  from  one  another,  News  was  brought 
to  Garrick  that  one  of  his  detached  Parties  had  surprized  and 
taken  a  pretty  considerable  Body  of  Forces,  who  were  escort¬ 
ing  a  large  Number  of  dreadful  Animals  to  the  Enemy,  which 
it  was  imagined  would  have  had  as  terrible  an  Effect  as  the 
Elephants  had  which  Pyrrhus  first  brought  against  the 
Romans.  Garrick  immediately  dispatched  Orders  to  General 
Woodward,  to  endeavour  to  turn  the  Force  of  these  very 
Animals  against  Rich  himself,  which  was  immediately 
executed,  and  at  first  with  Success :  for  having  wheeled  round, 
they  fell  so  violently  on  the  Rear,  that  they  had  like  to  have 
cut  off  Maddox  with  his  whole  Party;  upon  which  a  large 
Body  of  the  Town  that  had  before  sided  with  Rich  began  to 
desert  to  Garrick;  but  Cibberini  so  stoutly  exerted  herself, 
that  she  soon  restored  the  Face  of  Things,  relieved  Maddox, 
and  brought  back  the  Town  in  great  Numbers  to  the  Side 
of  Rich. 
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Soon  after  this,  a  Body  of  People  called  Ninnies,  who  were 
Inhabitants  of  the  Town,  fell  suddenly  upon  Garrick’s  Head- 
Quarters.  These  People  very  much  resemble  the  Croats  and 
Pandours;  they  being  little  better  than  Savages.  They  are 
armed  with  a  dangerous  Weapon  called  a  Catcall,  and  attack 
with  a  most  terrible  Noise  compounded  of  hissing,  howling, 
yawning,  groaning,  shouting,  &c.  They  caused  at  first  some 
Confusion ;  but  were  soon  put  to  the  Rout  by  the  Garrickeans. 
They  all  ran  away  except  the  Trumpeter,  who  having  an 
Empyema  in  his  Side,  as  well  as  several  dreadful  Bruises  on 
his  Breech,  was  taken. 

When  he  was  brought  before  Garrick  to  be  examined,  he  said 
the  Ninnies,  to  whom  he  had  the  Honour  to  be  Trumpeter, 
had  resented  the  Use  made  of  the  Monsters  by  Garrick.  That 
it  was  unfair,  that  it  was  cruel,  that  it  was  inhuman  to 
employ  a  Man’s  own  Subjects  against  him.  That  Rich  was 
lawful  Sovereign  over  all  the  Monsters  in  the  Universe,  with 
much  more  of  the  same  Kind;  all  which  Garrick  seemed  to 
think  unworthy  of  an  Answer;  but  when  the  Trumpeter 
challenged  him  as  his  Acquaintance,  the  Chief  with  great 
Disdain  turned  his  Back,  and  ordered  the  Fellow  to  be 
dismissed  with  full  Power  of  trumpeting  again  on  what  Side 
he  pleased. 

I  cannot,  however,  dismiss  him  without  observing  that  tho’ 
he  is  the  meanest  and  basest  that  ever  took  a  Trumpet  in  his 
Hand,  he  had  the  Impudence  to  declare  in  the  Camp,  that 
he  was  the  principal  Leader  of  the  Town,  by  which  Means 
he  took  in  several  Sutlers  and  others  for  certain  small  Sums 
of  Money  as  well  as  Drink,  &c. 

Such  is  at  present  the  Situation  of  both  these  Armies,  upon 
whose  Motions  the  Eyes  of  Europe  are  fixed  with  such 
Attention.  It  is  however  believed  by  the  most  discerning, 
that  instead  of  coming  to  a  general  Action,  they  will  content 
themselves  with  levying  Contributions  on  the  Town  as  usual, 
in  which,  he  who  succeeds  the  least,  will  most  probably  make 
a  very  comfortable  Campaign. 


A. 
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SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  25,  1752.  Numb.  72. 

Cestus,  artemque  repono. 

VIRG. 

Proceedings  at  a  Court  of  Censorial  Enquiry. 

JOHN  Hill,  Doe.  Soc.  Burg.  &c.  alias  Hill  the  Apothecary, 
alias  Jack  the  Herb-gatherer,  alias  Player- Jack,  alias  Hilly 
Pilly,  alias  Silly- Hilly,  alias  Jack  the  Trumpeter,  alias  Jack 
the  Spectre  of  Great  Britain,  &c.  &c.  &c.  was  indicted  for  that 
he,  not  having  the  Pear  of  Wit  before  his  Eyes,  but  being 
moved  and  seduced  by  certain  Diabolical  Spirits  of  Vanity, 
Folly  and  Malice,  on  the  First  of  April,  &c.  at  the  Parish 
of  Billinsgate,  in  the  Kennel  there,  one  large  Mouthful  of 
Dirt  did  lick  up,  and  that  said  Mouthful  of  Dirt,  from  his 
said  Mouth  then  and  there,  in  and  upon  his  most  serene 
Honour  Alexander,  by  universal  Consent,  the  known  and 
undoubted  Censor  of  this  Kingdom,  did  throw  and  put, 
against  all  Common-sense,  and  Decency,  &c. 

The  Prisoner  pleaded  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Court,  that 
he  was  below  its  Notice,  and  his  Plea  was  allowed. 

I  shall  here  lay  down  a  Paper,  which  I  have  neither 
Inclination  or  Leisure  to  carry  on  any  longer. 

Many  of  my  graver  Friends  have  chid  me  for  not  dropping 
it  long  ago;  indeed  for  undertaking  it  at  all.  They  have 
been  pleased  to  think  it  was  below  my  Character,  and  some 
have  been  kind  enough  to  tell  me,  that  I  might  employ  my 
Pen  much  more  to  the  Honour  of  myself,  and  to  the  Good 
of  the  Public. 

How  partial  such  Representations  have  been,  I  may  perhaps 
be  hereafter  so  unfortunate  as  to  prove;  however,  I  hope  I 
shall  be  admitted  yet  to  take  the  Advice  of  my  Friends,  and 
to  avail  myself  of  an  old  Proverb,  which  says,  It  is  never 
too  late  to  grow  wise. 
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Without  a  Word  more  therefore  of  Apology  for  myself, 
or  of  Reflection  on  any  other,  I  here  lay  down  my  Pen,  with 
this  Desire  only  to  the  Public,  that  they  will  not  henceforth 
father  on  me  the  Dulness  and  Scurrility  of  my  worthy 
Cotemporaries ;  since  I  solemnly  declare  that  unless  in 
revising  my  former  Works,  I  have  at  present  no  Intention 
to  hold  any  further  Correspondence  with  the  gayer  Muses. 

The  World,  I  know,  pay  but  little  Regard  to  a  Writer’s 
Promises  of  this  Kind;  I  hope,  however,  if  they  will  now  and 
then  lay  a  little  Dulness  at  my  Door,  they  will  at  least  require 
very  good  Evidence  before  they  convict  me  of  Abuse:  Since 
I  never  yet  was,  nor  ever  shall  be  the  Author  of  any,  unless 
to  Persons  who  are,  or  ought  to  he  infamous;  and  it  is  really 
hard  to  hear  that  scandalous  Writings  have  been  charged 
on  me  for  that  very  Reason  which  ought  to  have  proved  the 
contrary,  namely  because  they  have  been  scandalous. 

But  I  must  submit  to  hear  that  Character  which  my  worthy 
Cotemporaries  have  been  pleased  to  give  me;  and  indeed  if 
those  who  know  me  only  by  their  Writings,  have  not  a  bad 
Opinion  of  my  Morals,  they  must  be  strangely  incredulous, 
or  extremely  candid. 

I  am  running  on  further  than  I  intended,  so  pleasant  it  is 
to  talk  of  one’s  self;  I  will  however  controll  this  Pleasure, 
and  conclude  like  Horace. 

Verburn  non  amplius  addam. 

As  I  have  now  taken  Leave  of  the  Public,  I  shall  recommend 
to  their  Acquaintance,  a  Paper  which  I  have  some  Reasons 
to  think  will  deserve  their  Encouragement  better  than  any 
which  hath  been  yet  published. 
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Abbreviations  used:  C.  G.  J.  =  Covent-Garden  Journal ;  D.  L.  J.  — 
Drury-Lane  Journal;  Old  Eng.  =  Old  England;  S.  G.  J.  —  Spring- 
Garden  Journal;  Lond.  Daily  Adv.  =  London  Daily  Advertiser.  Refer- 
ences  to  volume,  page,  and  line  of  the  text  of  this  edition  of  the  Journal 
read:  C.  G.  J.,  No.  1,  I.  2.  3.  Beferenees  to  page  and  column  of  the 
original  folio  read:  C.  G.  J.,  No.  1  (p.  2,  c.  3). 

NUMBEB  1. 

1.133.1.  This  leader  and  the  Journal  of  the  War  bear  Fielding’s 
signature  A,  and  are  certainly  his  work.  For  a  discussion  of  signatures 
and  authenticity  see  Introduction,  pp.  99  ff.  The  London  Magazine 
and  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine  for  January,  1752,  have  reviews  of  this 
first  number.  D.  L.  J.,  No.  1,  is  a  burlesque  commentary  on  C.  G.  J., 
Nos.  1-4.  For  an  account  of  the  origin  of  this  paper  and  for  the  Paper- 
War,  see  Introduction,  pp.  1-98. 

1. 133. 3.  Cedite  Scriptores :  Propertius,  II.  34.  65 :  Cedite  Romani 
Scriptores  .  .  . 

1. 133. 4.  Anglice.  In  Englishing  the  above  motto,  Fielding  para¬ 
phrases  to  suit  his  whim,  as  is  usually  the  case.  Often  his  versions  are 
very  remote  from  the  literal  meaning,  and  are  humorously  applied  to 
his  subject — for  instance,  the  motto  of  No.  2. 

1. 133. 10.  literary  Matter:  for  example,  The  London  (Daily)  Adver¬ 
tiser  and  Literary  Gazette. 

1. 133.11.  Homer’s  Simile  of  the  Dees:  the  Iliad,  II.  87. 

1.133.13.  Some  of  these  visit  the  Light  daily:  such  as  the  Daily 
Advertiser,  the  London  Daily  Advertiser.  Others  referred  to  here  are 
Read’s  Weekly  Journal,  Old  England,  both  weeklies;  the  London 
Gazette  and  General  Evening  Post,  bi-weeklies;  and  the  monthly  maga¬ 
zines,  the  London  Magazine,  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine,  etc. 

1.133.15.  ’At el  viov  ipxoy.evduv:  the  Iliad,  II.  88 — “ever  in  fresh 
procession” — Lang,  Leaf,  and  Myers. 

1. 134. 13.  quit  their  Places.  This  sentence  must  have  hurt  the  tender 
sensibilities  of  Dr.  Hill,  for  he  maliciously  quotes  it  (in  a  somewhat 
mangled  form)  in  his  Inspector  for  Tues.,  July  7,  1752;  see  Notes  on 
C.  G.  J.,  No.  53,  II.  54  ff. 

1. 134. 14.  cotemporary :  a  spelling  commonly  used  by  Fielding. 
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1.134.28.  Stulta  est  Clementia:  from  Juvenal,  Satires,  I.  17,  18. 
Gifford’s  translation  is  as  follows: 

Since  we  meet 

Such  swarms  of  desperate  bards  in  every  street, 

’Tis  vicious  clemency  to  spare  the  oil, 

And  hapless  paper  they  are  sure  to  spoil. 

1. 134.35.  Motives  unworthy:  as  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Hill  who  went  so 
far  as  to  print  an  account  of  his  amours,  and  even  to  publish  (later)  a 
paper  which  attacked  himself;  see  Introduction,  pp.  37,  77  if. 

1. 135.  9.  I  disclaim  any  Mealing  in  Politics.  Fielding  had  used  his 
Champion  against  Walpole,  his  True  Patriot  and  Jacobite’s  Journal  for 
further  political  ends.  The  last  named  had  come  into  violent  contact 
with  Old  England;  see  Notes  on  C.  G.  J.,  No.  16,  I.  233.  4,  for  a  brief 
note  on  the  political  situation  in  1752. 

1.135.15.  Woodall  Out:  a  typical  play  on  words  which  seems  to 
have  angered  the  Drury -Lane  Journal’s  editor.  In  her  paper,  No.  1, 
pp.  12,  13,  Mrs.  Termagant  refuses  to  concern  herself  with  this  dispute 
between  Woodall  Out  and  Takeall  In;  neither  will  she  “encroach  on 
the  Old  Baily  Patriot  [Fielding]  in  his  privilege  of  emvowelling,  dash¬ 
ing,  asterizing,  and  italicizing.” 

1. 135. 19.  Thamas  Kouli  Kan:  Tahmasp  Kuli  Khan,  or  Nadir  Kuli 
Khan,  Shah  of  Persia  1736-1747.  Nadir  was  a  Persian  soldier  of  for¬ 
tune  who,  in  1732,  put  down  the  Afghan  invaders,  and  who,  a  few  years 
later,  dethroned  Tahmasp  II,  and  assumed  the  office  himself.  The 
word  Sophy  is  from  Qafavi,  which  developed  from  a  family  name  of  a 
dynasty  of  Persian  Kings  into  a  word  meaning  ruler. 

1. 135.  29.  Land  of  Dullness.  To  accuse  a  rival  of  dullness  seems  to 
have  been  a  favorite  method  of  attack  in  literary  warfare  since  the  days 
of  Pope.  Fielding  defines  this  quality  in  his  Glossary,  C.  G.  J.,  No.  4, 
I.  155.  31.  In  a  less  humorous  vein,  he  tries  B —  T —  for  this  failing; 
see  C.  G.  J.,  No.  15,  I.  229.  7,  and  Amelia  in  No.  7,  I.  178  if.,  etc.  Other 
examples  are  the  Pasquinade  (Lond.  1753),  in  which  Smart  is  seized  by 
the  Goddess  of  Dullness,  and  Kenrick’s  Fun  (see  Introduction,  pp.  64  ff.) 
in  which  Fielding  suffers  a  like  fate.  Fielding  makes  so  much  mention 
of  dullness  that  the  Spring-Garden  Journal  devotes  several  pages  to 
burlesques  and  attacks  on  Fielding’s  theme.  No.  2,  Thurs.,  Nov.  23, 
1752,  has  a  fearfully  dull  article  on  dullness,  signed  L.  No.  3,  Thurs., 
Nov.  30,  1752,  has  another  burlesque.  In  No.  3  there  is  also  a  burlesque 
advertisement  of  an  Essay  on  dullness  which  I  print  here: 

Speedily  will  be  published, 

A  short  Essay,  and  compendious  Method  of  acquiring  Dullness; 
or  the  Art  and  Mystery  of  being  unintelligible,  in  such  a  Manner 
as  even  a  Belation  or  Acquaintance  shall  not  be  able  to  find  one  out : 
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With  proper  Rules  to  clog  the  Imagination;  and  certain  Examples, 
which,  if  closely  followed,  will  prevent  Elocution.  By  the  late 
Sir  Alexander  Drawcansir,  who  has  for  many  years  past  professed 
Non-conception,  and  Want  of  Utterance.  This  Work  is  treated 
briefly,  and  in  a  few  Words,  the  Author  not  being  master  of  many. 

To  be  had,  when  published,  at  all  the  Shops  of  great  and  small 
Wares,  within  the  Cities  of  London  and  Westminster,  and  Places 
adjacent. 

1.135.29.  A  late  ingenious  Predecessor:  referring  possibly  to  Colley 
Cibber,  not  yet  dead,  who  was  said  to  have  confessed  that  he  “intended 
his  birthday  Odes  should  be  bad,”  a  rumor  stoutly  contradicted  by 
Johnson — see  Boswell’s  Johnson  (Lond.  1904),  I.  268.  Eor  Cibber  see 
Notes  on  C.  G.  J.,  No.  15,  I.  225.  16;  I.  225.  28,  etc. 

1. 136.  3.  a  Bight  of  Common :  anyone  dwelling  by  the  field  of  dull¬ 
ness  has,  by  reason  of  his  proximity  {vicinage),  a  right  to  stray  in  this 
public  common.  D.  L.  J.,  No.  1,  pokes  fun  at  this  use  of  law  terms. 

1. 136. 5.  Homer.  Fielding ’s  admiration  for  Homer  is  not  un¬ 
bounded.  In  Joseph  Andrews,  Henley  Edit.,  I.  224,  Adams  voices,  I 
believe,  Fielding’s  sentiments  on  Homer. 

1.136.14.  The  Great  Mr.  Heard:  a  fashionable,  contemporary  jew¬ 
eler  “who  lived  in  Pall-Mall,  and  died  in  1761.  Deard’s  deluding  toys, 
are  spoken  of  by  Garrick  and  by  Horace  Walpole.” — Autobiography  of 
Mrs.  Delany  (Lond.  1861-1862),  Ser.  1,  III.  271,  footnote.  Deard  is 
mentioned  also  in  a  burlesque  Inspector  contained  in  Woodward’s  A 
Letter  ...  to  Hr.  John  Hill  (1752,  1st  edit.),  p.  13 — Dr.  Bobathill 
tells  of  his  purchase  of  “a  new  pair  of  buckles  ...  of  Mr.  Deard.” 
See  also  the  Adventurer,  I.  137,  138,  and  H.  L.  J.,  No.  1,  for  comment  on 
this  topic. 

1.136.17.  the  Price  of  Three-pence:  Henley  (XIV.  76)  prints  a 
footnote  (probably  derived  from  the  Dublin  Issue) :  ‘  ‘  This  journal  is 
sold  for  threepence  in  London.” 

1. 136. 19.  the  extraordinary  Beauty  of  his  Paper:  an  expression 
similar  to  one  employed  in  the  advertisement  of  Amelia,  and  ridiculed 
in  the  advertisement  of  Carew’s  Apology  and  the  advertisement  of  the 
Impertinent ;  see  Introduction,  pp.  29,  53,  77. 

1. 136.  25.  the  Haily  Advertiser.  This  newspaper  was  thus  selected 
for  comparison  presumably  because  the  publishers  had  steadily  refused 
to  print  the  advertisements  of  the  Universal  Register  Office  in  which 
Fielding  was  a  partner ;  see  Introduction,  pp.  14  ff .  Then,  too,  the 
Haily  Advertiser  contained,  as  a  rule,  an  inordinate  amount  of  adver¬ 
tisements,  and  a  very  meagre  offering  of  reading  matter. 

1. 137. 14.  to  serve  their  Country.  This  bit  of  sarcasm  is  taken  up 
by  H.  L.  J.,  No.  1.  Fielding’s  philanthropy  is  never  directly  mentioned 
in  self-praise,  and  here  we  find  him  jesting  about  issuing  his  paper 
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gratis.  Yet  he  distributed  free  copies  of  his  Examples  of  the  Inter¬ 
position  of  Providence  upon  at  least  one  occasion;  see  Introduction, 
p.  22.  The  Covent-Garden  Journal  Extraordinary,  No.  3  ( D .  L.  J ., 
March  19th),  ridicules  Fielding’s  design,  and  so,  too,  Old  Eng.,  No.  84, 
Jan.  18,  1752,  which  asserts  that  the  Journal  will  have  no  circulation 
at  all  unless  it  be  issued  gratis.  See  C.  G.  J.,  No.  2,  I.  143.  35;  No.  54, 
II.  59.  1. 

I.  137.  22.  The  Journal  of  the  War  runs  in  the  first  four  numbers  and 
is  concluded  in  the  fourth.  There  is  so  great  a  mass  of  material  bearing 
on  this  War  that  the  subject  is  taken  up  in  a  condensed  account  in  the 
Introduction,  pp.  29-98. 

1.137.26.  Grub-Street:  “Much  inhabited  by  writers  of  small  his¬ 
tories,  dictionaries,  and  temporary  poems :  whence  any  mean  production 
is  called  Grub-Street.” — Johnson’s  Dictionary.  Fielding  wrote  a  play 
called  The  Grub-Street  Opera;  there  was  also  a  journal  bearing  the 
name  Grub-Street. 

1. 137.  31.  the  present  dreadful  Condition.  This  theme  of  reform  in 
the  Empire  of  Letters  recurs  in  C.  G.  J.,  Nos.  4,  5,  18,  23,  40,  46,  51, 
59,  60,  etc.  The  critics  are  frequently  reprimanded;  see  Nos.  2,  3,  4, 
13,  46,  etc. 

1. 138.  3.  Aristotle,  Horace,  Longinus,  and  Bossu:  Aristotle’s  Poetics, 
Horace’s  Art  of  Poetry,  Longinus’  On  the  Sublime,  and  Bossu ’s  (Rene 
Le  Bossu)  Traite  du  poeme  epique  (1675).  Compare  this  whole  passage 
with  Tom  Jones,  Henley  Edit.,  IV.  245. 

1. 138. 14.  Cits :  citizens  or  middle-class  persons  as  distinguished 
from  gentlemen.  This  statement  of  Fielding’s  is  scarcely  exaggerated. 
Kenrick  is  a  typical  example  of  the  mechanic  turned  author,  having 
been  born  the  son  of  a  stay-maker  and  brought  up  as  a  scale-maker;  see 
Introduction,  p.  34. 

1. 138.  27.  Advice  given  to  Caius  Piso:  presumably  from  his  Annals, 
XV.  59.  1-6,  but  this  passage  is  not  closely  translated. 

1. 139.  3.  I  reviewed  my  Veterans.  Fielding  owned  editions  of  the 
works  of  all  these  ancients,  and  many  more.  In  this  Journal  he  quotes 
and  cites  over  sixty  different  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  including  several 
Church  Fathers,  and  in  nearly  every  case  owned  the  works  to  which  he 
has  turned  for  his  treasures  of  antiquity.  The  extent  of  this  amazing 
collection  of  Greek  and  Roman  texts  and  translations,  several  hundred 
volumes  altogether,  is  in  itself  good  proof  of  the  breadth  of  Fielding’s 
learning  in  the  classics,  and  amply  sustains  Murphy’s  statement  in  his 
Essay  on  Fielding,  in  which  he  remarks  that  Fielding  was  “uncommonly 
versed  m  Greek  Authors,  and  an  early  master  of  the  Latin  classics.” 
(Works,  Lond.  1762,  I.  8.)  The  frequent  evidence  of  quotations  made 
from  memory,  and  the  evidence  of  paraphrases  and  translations  made 
by  his  hand,  sufficiently  prove  that  Fielding  did  not  use  a  Gradus  ad 
Parnassum  for  his  mottoes  and  other  quotations  and  citations — a  method 
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ridiculed  in  D.  L.  J.,  No.  8,  p.  189,  and  in  Gray’s  Inn  Journal,  No.  3, 
p.  18,  and  a  usage  commented  on  by  Fielding  in  his  Tom  Jones,  Henley 
Edit.,  IV.  154,  155. 

Of  all  these  writers  Horace  is  most  frequently  quoted,  some  forty 
references  in  all,  and  after  him  Virgil,  Ovid,  Juvenal,  Cicero,  etc.  In 
his  collection  of  Greek  and  Roman  works  he  owned  editions  of  nearly 
all  of  the  great  and  well-known  authors,  and  also  of  the  minor  and 
less  well-known  authors,  of  all  periods  of  antiquity,  from  the  time  of 
Homer  to  the  ages  in  which  the  Church  Fathers  flourished.  He  pos¬ 
sessed  also  a  number  of  editions  of  the  works  of  the  critics  in  Greek 
and  Roman  literature.  Surely  this  was  an  extensive  body  of  ‘Veterans,’ 
and  an  army  well-beloved  by  its  commander.  There  can  be  no  question 
that  Fielding  was  seriously  concerned  to  observe  the  gradual  decline  in 
the  study  of  these  classics  in  his  day.  In  his  Champion,  Henley  Edit., 
XV.  117,  we  find  him  ironically  suggesting  the  abolition  of  this  study; 
in  Joseph  Andrews,  Henley  Edit.,  I.  25,  he  comments  on  “those  ancient 
writers  which  of  late  days  are  little  read  ...”  In  this  present  number 
of  this  Journal  he  is  attacking  the  ignorance  of  his  contemporaries  in 
this  field  of  learning.  Greek,  as  he  writes  in  No.  8  (p.  3,  c.  2),  is  “gone 
to  the  Dogs”;  in  No.  42,  II.  1.  10,  there  is  another  ironical  comment. 
For  further  comment  see  Notes  on  C.  G.  J.,  No.  52,  II.  47  ff.,  Notes  on 
Lucian,  etc.  For  his  own  ideas  on  his  use  of  classical  quotations, 
mottoes,  etc.,  see  Tom  Jones,  XII.  1:  “Shewing  what  is  to  be  deemed 
Plagiarism  ...” 

1. 139. 17.  Major-General  A.  Millar.  Andrew  Millar  published  Field¬ 
ing’s  Joseph  Andrews,  Tom  Jones,  Amelia,  etc.,  and  the  first  collected 
edition  of  his  works  in  1762.  His  advertisements  are  frequent  in  the 
Covent-Garden  Journal — “A.  Millar,  opposite  Catherine-street  in  the 
Strand.  ’  ’  Fielding  was  grateful  to  Millar  for  his  liberality  in  business 
dealings,  and  respected  him  for  the  high  quality  of  his  publications. 
Millar  advertises  in  the  Covent-Garden  Journal,  No.  1,  such  works  as 
those  of  Locke,  Bacon,  Milton,  etc.  In  Nichols’  Literary  Anecdotes 
(Lond.  1812),  III.  386,  there  is  a  short  account  of  Millar’s  career. 
For  an  account  of  Millar’s  shrewd  tactics  in  the  sale  of  Amelia,  see 
Introduction,  pp.  29  ff. 

The  military  terms  used  here,  and  the  enrollment  of  the  ancients  and 
moderns  remind  one  of  a  similar  device  used  by  Swift  in  his  Battle 
of  the  Boolcs. 


NUMBER  2. 

1. 139.  26.  This  leader,  and  the  Journal  of  the  War,  are  from  the 
hand  of  Fielding;  both  have  his  signature  A.  In  Old  Eng.,  No.  84,  Jan. 
18,  1752,  the  writer  speaks  of  “the  Profaneness  of  the  Age,  which  has 
of  late  been  so  intolerably  shocking  to  his  [Fielding’s]  tender  mind.” 
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Old  England,  like  the  Drury-Lane  Journal,  takes  delight  in  poking  fun 
at  Fielding’s  attempts  to  reform  the  age.  B.  L.  J.,  No.  2,  Thurs.,  Jan. 
23,  1752,  has  an  article  On  the  Learning  of  the  present  Age;  this  begins 
in  evident  imitation  of  C.  G.  J.,  No.  2 — the  opening  lines:  "Nothing  is 
more  common,  than  to  hear  people,  who  pretend  to  more  sense  than 
their  neighbors,  exclaim  against  the  stupidity,  the  ignorance,  the  dull¬ 
ness,  and  what  not  of  the  Age.”  The  article  goes  on  to  show  that 
"we  are  the  wisest,  the  most  learned  .  .  .”  of  people,  in  the  arts  and 
sciences,  etc. 

1.139.27.  Bedeunt  Saturnia  Begna:  Virgil,  Eclogues,  IV.  6.  Field¬ 
ing  here  drops  the  Anglice,  and  gives  us  in  English  a  delightful  mis¬ 
translation  of  the  Latin — ‘  ‘  The  golden  age  of  Saturn ’s  come  again.  ’  ’ 
B.  L.  J.,  No.  1,  attacks  Fielding  for  gutting  Sat-n  of  "an  innocent 
vowel,  just  as  poor  B-ms  was  served  in  the  first.” 

1. 140. 34.  To  pursue  therefore  this  Method :  a  method  which  is 
ridiculed  and  censured  in  B.  L.  J.,  No.  1.  In  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine, 
Jan.,  1752,  p.  27,  there  is  a  review  of  this  issue  censuring  Fielding  for 
drawing  an  immodest  picture  of  Eoman  vice. 

1. 141.  4.  The  Moabites.  Beu.,  23.  3,  excludes  the  Moabites  from  the 
congregation  because  of  their  sins. 

1. 141.  7.  The  Corinthians.  Strabo ’s  account  of  the  Temple  of  Venus 
is  in  his  Geography,  VIII.  6.  20. 

1. 141.  8.  the  Account  given  by  Strabo:  in  his  Geography,  VIII.  6.  21. 
In  Hamilton  and  Falconer’s  translation  (Bohn  Edit.,  Lond.  1856), 
II.  61,  we  find  that  Fielding’s  citation  is  correct.  In  XII.  3.  36,  Strabo, 
speaking  of  Comana,  states  that  ‘  ‘  the  city  is  almost  a  little  Corinth.  ’  ’ 

1.141.12.  Cottys:  sometimes  called  Cotyto.  "A  Thracian  goddess, 
whose  worship  was  introduced  at  Athens  and  Corinth,  her  festivals, 
Cotyttia,  being  orgiastic.” — Webster’s  Bictionary.  Strabo  mentions  this 
worship,  but  not  in  connection  with  Corinth. 

1.141.14.  to  Corinthize:  another  form  of  the  modern  Corinthianize. 
This  verb  is  derived  by  a  literal  rendering  of  the  Greek  Kopivdidfeiv,  a 
form  found  by  Fielding  perhaps  in  Aristophanes,  Fragment  133,  where 
a  form  of  the  verb  K opLuddfoyai  is  employed  in  the  sense  "to  live 
voluptuously.  ’  ’ 

1.141.20.  the  Beign  of  Nero.  This  account  of  Nero’s  debauchery 
is  from  Tacitus,  Annals,  XV.  37.  3-9,  and  is  closely  translated. 

1. 142.  30.  Liberty.  There  is  a  sober  note  in  this  humorous  passage, 
for  Fielding  was  then  exerting  his  whole  strength  against  the  state  of 
anarchy  which  then  existed.  This  false  notion  of  liberty  is  mentioned 
in  No.  49,  II.  35.  13,  as  the  subject  of  some  future  paper — never  printed. 
In  the  Henley  Edit.,  XII.  262,  one  may  find  a  poem  by  Fielding  on 
liberty.  The  exceptions  which  tested  the  rule  in  the  year  1752  were 
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the  trial  of  Wm,  Owen,  the  Bookseller,  and  the  Parliamentary  Acts; 
see  Notes  on  C.  G.  J.,  No.  23.  I.  270.  4. 

1.143.2.  Be  non  apparentibus :  see  Notes  on  C.  G.  J.,  No.  40, 
I.  362.  10.  This  legal  maxim  may  be  translated:  “That  which  is  not 
forthcoming  must  be  treated  as  if  it  did  not  exist.  ’  ’—King ’s  Classical 
Quotations. 

1.143.7.  Charity:  a  favorite  topic  of  Fielding’s.  “Sir,”  said 
Adams,  ‘my  definition  of  charity  is,  a  generous  disposition  to  relieve 
the  distressed.” — Joseph  Andrews,  Henley  Edit.,  I.  310;  in  the 
Champion,  Henley  Edit.,  XV.  269,  Fielding  says,  “Charity  is  a  virtue 
not  confined  to  munificence  or  giving  alms,  but  that  brotherly  love  ...” 
See  also  the  leaders  in  C.  G.  J.,  Nos.  39,  44,  and  63;  and  Notes  on 
C.  G.  J.,  No.  36,  I.  341.  27,  on  poor-laws.  B.  L.  J.,  No.  9,  March  12, 
1752,  has  an  article:  On  the  Rhetoric  of  Beggars — in  obvious  burlesque 
of  Fielding.  For  Fielding’s  own  acts  of  charity  see  Notes  on  C.  G.  J., 
No.  40,  I.  363.  11,  and  No.  44,  II.  13.  28. 

1. 143. 17.  Merits  in  Arts  and  Sciences.  In  the  periodicals  of  the 
day  there  are  references  to  Franklin’s  discovery  of  electricity,  but  of 
genuine  science  little  else.  In  this  age  of  quackery,  in  which  Dr.  Richard 
Rock  and  Dr.  Hill  stood  preeminent  as  quack  physicians,  the  Royal 
Society  was  considered  as  a  colossal  joke.  Fielding  had  previously 
ridiculed  the  Society  in  the  Champion  (Henley  Edit.,  XV.  293)  in  the 
Mock  Boctor  (Henley  Edit.,  X.  171),  etc.,  and  attacks  it  in  C.  G.  J., 
No.  12,  I.  208.  2 i,  and  No.  70,  II.  131.  37.  Dr.  Hill,  in  revenge  for 
having  been  refused  admission  to  membership  (in  spite  of  his  version 
of  the  matter),  published  a  stinging  Review  of  the  Works  of  the  Royal 
Society  in  book-form  (Lond.  1751).  A  book  came  out  in  January,  1752, 
entitled  A  Bissertation  on  Royal  Societies ;  and  the  Midwife,  I.  98,  has 
a  Letter  from  Mrs.  Mary  Midnight  to  the  Royal  Society,  containing 
some  new  and  curious  Improvements  on  the  Cat-Organ.  Foote  satirized 
the  bad  taste  of  the  age  in  his  play  called  Taste.  In  1754  Thornton 
ridiculed  the  art  of  painting  as  practised  in  his  day  by  giving  an 
Exhibition  of  Sign  Paintings  at  his  house  in  Bow  Street.  A  typical 
spurious-great-man  was  Dr.  Hill,  who  is  reported  to  have  made  £1500  in 
1752,  and  who  rolled  about  in  a  luxurious  chariot;  see  Introduction, 
pp.  35  ff. 

1.143.32.  Lord  Coke:  Sir  Edward,  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England 
(1552-1634).  The  paraphrase  here  is  from  Coke’s  Commentary  on 
Littleton  in  Institutes  of  the  Laws  of  England  (Lond.  1719),  First 
Part,  141  ($  211). 

1. 143.35.  to  serve  his  Country:  see  Notes  on  C.  G.  J.,  No.  1,  I.  137. 
14. 

1.144.1.  Plato’s  Commonwealth:  in  his  Republic,  I.  347. 

1. 144.  7.  a  true  Magistrate.  It  is  interesting  to  see  how  faithfully 
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Fielding  adhered  to  this  principle,  how  little  he  sought  to  provide  for 
his  own  good,  and  how  much  he  did  accomplish  for  his  subjects;  see 
Introduction,  pp.  18  if. 

1. 144. 22.  the  Generosity  of  these  Great  Men.  The  great  man,  or 
greatness,  is  a  favorite  topic  of  Fielding’s.  In  his  eyes  Alexander  the 
Great  was  merely  a  successful  rogue,  not  a  bit  less  unprincipled  than 
Jonathan  Wild,  whose  greatness  is  most  ironically  portrayed  in  the 
book  by  that  name;  see  Fielding’s  poem  True  Greatness;  C.  G.  J.,  No.  4, 
I.  156.  10;  the  Champion,  Henley  Edit.,  XV.  153  ft.;  Joseph  Andrews, 
Henley  Edit.,  I.  216,  etc.  In  the  passage  last  cited  I  believe  that  the 
truly  great  man  therein  described  is  meant  for  Lyttleton,  Fielding’s 
benefactor.  Fielding  was  also  much  indebted  to  Ralph  Allen,  another 
truly  great  man,  and  the  Duke  of  Bedford.  The  typical  great  man 
attacked  in  the  Champion  was  Robert  Walpole. 

1. 144.  30.  Si  vellem  omnia.  Fielding  attributes  this  to  Cicero,  but 
I  find  no  such  passage  in  Cicero’s  works.  There  are  several  passages, 
however,  which  bear  some  resemblance  to  this  in  form  and  spirit;  see 
In  Verrem,  II.  2.  52. 

1. 145. 3.  Nulla  venenato :  Ovid,  Tristia,  II.  566 :  “  The  letter  is 
mixed  up  with  no  poisoned  jokes.” — Peirce. 

1.145.6.  the  Universal  Register  Office:  in  which  Fielding  had  an 
interest,  and  which  was  conducted  by  John  Fielding;  see  Introduction, 
pp.  14  ff. 

1. 145. 14.  Peeragrin  Puclcle :  meaning,  of  course,  Smollett ’s  Peregrine 
Piclcle.  In  this  work,  published  early  in  1751  before  this  paper  was 
founded,  Smollett  savagely  attacks  Fielding  and  Lyttleton;  see  Intro¬ 
duction,  p.  31.  The  italicized  Vain  is  a  rather  grievous  pun  on  the 
name  of  the  Lady  of  Quality  whose  Memoirs  help  to  swell  the  story  of 
P.  Piclcle.  This  rather  unusual  woman  was  Anne,  Viscountess  Vane; 
her  Memoirs,  however  interesting,  have  no  real  place  in  the  story,  hence 
this  sally  on  Fielding ’s  part.  Smollett ’s  insertion  of  this  story  is 
criticised  at  length  in  a  pamphlet  entitled:  A  Letter  to  .  .  .  Lady  V — ss 
V — Occasioned  by  the  Pulication  of  her  Memoirs  .  .  .  (Lond.  1751).  In 
March,  1751,  there  came  out  The  History  of  a  Woman  of  Quality:  Or, 
The  Adventures  of  Lady  Frail,  assigned  in  the  Brit.  Mus.  Catalogue 
to  Dr.  John  Hill.  This  was  followed  by  A  Parallel  between  the 
Characters  of  Lady  Frail  and  the  Lady  of  Quality  in  Peregrine  Piclcle, 
March,  1751;  and  soon  after  An  Apology  for  the  Conduct  of  a  Lady  of 
Quality  lately  traduced  under  the  Name  of  Lady  Frail;  and,  finally, 
Observations  on  the  Memoirs  of  the  Lady  of  Quality  in  Peregrine  Piclcle, 
on  the  History  of  Lady  Frail,  and  on  the  Parallel  between  those  two 
Characters,  March,  1751. 

1. 145. 16.  a  younger  Brother  of  General  Thomas  Jones.  In  A 
Faithful  Narrative,  published  a  few  days  after  this  issue  of  Fielding’s 
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Journal,  Smollett  accuses  Fielding  of  having  stolen  the  character  of 
Partridge,  in  T om  J ones,  from  his  Roderick  Random — of  reproducing 
Strap  under  a  new  name.  Fielding  hits  Smollett  in  a  tender  spot  by 
mentioning  Tom  Jones,  and  in  attacking  his  Rodorick. 

1.145.28.  Tom’s  in  Cornhill,  and  Dick’s  at  Temple  Bar:  coffee¬ 
houses.  Tom’s  was  in  Birchin-lane,  Cornhill,  and  was  frequented  by 
Garrick,  Murphy,  and  Cibber.— Timbs  ’  Club  Life  of  London  (Lond. 
1872),  p.  332.  On  p.  285  of  this  book  there  is  a  short  account  of  Dick’s: 
“This  old  Coffee-house,  No.  8,  Fleet-street  (south  side,  near  Temple 
Bar),  was  originally  Richards  .  .  .  Cowper  frequented  this  place.’’ 

1.146.3.  the  Bedford  Coffee  House:  “  ‘under  the  Piazza,  in  Covent 
Garden’  in  the  north-west  corner.” — Timbs’  Club  Life,  p.  333;  a  lit¬ 
erary  centre  in  1752. 

1. 146.  6.  strange  mixed  Monster.  Hill  set  up  Steele ’s  Lion ’s  Head, 
formerly  at  Button ’s  Coffee-House,  at  the  Bedford,  using  this  as  a 
receptacle  for  contributions  to  the  Inspector ;  see  Introduction,  pp.  38,  42. 

1. 146. 12.  blockheaded  up:  a  pun  at  the  expense  of  Hill.  Fielding’s 
tendency  to  pun  is  frequently  commented  upon  in  the  rival  papers;  see 
D.  L.  J.,  Nos.  1  and  8. 

NUMBEK  3. 

1. 147. 1.  This  leader  and  the  Journal  of  the  War  are  signed  A,  with 
an  Alexander  Drawcansir  after  the  former,  and  are  by  Fielding.  See 
D.  L.  J.,  No.  1,  for  running  comment  on  this  issue.  For  other  attacks 
on  the  critics,  see  Notes  on  C.  G.  J.,  No.  1,  I.  137.  31. 

1. 147.  2.  Major es  nusquam :  Martial,  Epigrams,  I.  3.  5,  6.  Freely 
translated,  but  the  spirit  is  kept. 

1. 147. 10.  Tricesimo  qto.  Eliz:  presumably  the  thirtieth  year  of 
Eliabeth’s  reign,  1592;  a  dating  used  in  recording  legal  measures, 
particularly  Acts  of  Parliament.  D.  L.  J.,  No.  1,  pokes  fun  at  the  use 
of  such  ‘  ‘  unintelligible  Latinisms  ’  ’  as  this  and  the  following  law  term. 

1. 147. 14.  25°.  Geo.  2  di:  an  abbreviation  for  the  twenty -fifth  year 

of  the  reign  of  George  II;  this  enumeration  theoretically  took  place, 
then,  in  1752  (the  year  in  which  he  writes). 

1. 147.  20.  Isaac  Bickerstaffe :  a  pen  name  used  by  Swift  in  1709, 
but  in  this  connection  the  title  assumed  by  the  ostensible  editor  of  the 
Tatler. 

1. 147. 23.  Gentlemen.  The  most  conspicuous  example  is,  perhaps, 
Dr.  Hill,  who  had  a  real  M.D.,  but  who  styled  himself  “Sir  John  Hill”! 

1. 147. 33.  Emperor  Pertinax.  This  account  is  from  Dion  Cassius, 
LXXIII.  1.  Born  A.D.  126;  Emperor  of  Rome  A.D.  193.  He  reigned 
eighty-seven  days,  and  perished  at  the  hands  of  his  soldiers.  D.  L.  J., 
No.  1,  refers  to  Fielding’s  introducing  the  account  of  Pertinax  (and 
Nero  in  No.  2)  as  an  attempt  to  show  off  his  “vast  erudition.” 
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1. 148. 20.  the  Sentiment  of  Quinctilian.  I  find  no  such  sentiment 
in  his  works,  but  in  his  Institutes  of  Oratory,  X.  1.  26,  54,  there  are 
passages  similar  to  the  one  quoted  in  translation. 

1.148.26.  Pope  finely  says:  in  his  Essay  on  Criticism,  11.  675,  676: 
“Thee,  bold  Longinus  ...”  not  “great  Longinus”  as  here  given. 

I.  149. 2.  Bullock ’s  Liver.  This  expression  and  the  reference  to 
cookery,  148.  32,  above,  is  ridiculed  in  D.  L.  J .,  No.  1.  In  No.  10  of 
his  journal,  Thornton  published  an  essay  On  the  proper  Diet  for 
Authors;  to  quote:  “Bayes  in  his  Rehearsal  tells  us  that  he  always 
took  stewed  prunes,  whenever  he  propos’d  to  set  about  writing.”  The 
figure  of  cookery  is  very  common  in  the  works  of  this  period;  see 
C.  G.  J.,  Nos.  6  and  28.  Fielding  extended  this  figure  to  an  unusual 
degree  in  the  Proem  of  Tom  Jones,  so  much  so  that  B.  M.  Carew  in 
the  Apology  for  his  life  attacked  Fielding  on  this  usage;  see  An 
Apology  for  the  Life  of  Mr.  Bampfylde-Moore  Carew  (Lond.  3rd  edit.) 
Dedication,  p.  7.  See  also  Hill’s  burlesque  trial  of  Mary  the  Cook- 
Maid,  Introduction,  pp.  46  ft.  In  D.  L.  J.,  No.  13,  April  9,  1752, 
Thornton  publishes,  as  a  sample  of  Drawcansir’s  work,  The  Cook’s 
Journal,  or  Kitchen  Gazette  (dated  Aug.  19,  1746),  but  this  is  of  no 
importance. 

1.149.3.  Oldmixon:  John  Oldmixon  (1673-1742),  a  critic  once 
notorious  for  his  An  Essay  on  Criticism  (Lond.  1728).  In  C.  G.  J., 
No.  17,  I.  239.  19  if.,  Fielding  publishes  an  article  by  ‘  Humphrey  New- 
mixon,  ’  which  is,  of  course,  in  satire  on  John  Oldmixon  as  an  historian, 
and  especially  his  The  Critical  History  of  England  (Lond.  1724),  in 
which  he  attacks  Clarendon’s  History,  and  Lawrence  Eehard,  and 
supports  Bishop  Burnet. 

1. 149.  6.  Be  Able  To  Bead.  Colley  Cibber,  as  quoted  by  Fielding 
in  his  Champion,  Henley  Edit.,  XV.  293,  said,  in  his  Apology  for  his 
life,  “We  have  frequently  great  writers  who  cannot  read.”  In  the 
Lond.  Daily  Adv.,  No.  535,  Nov.  27,  1752,  there  is  a  letter  to  the 
‘Printer’  signed  The  Trunk-Maker,  in  which  the  writer  says:  “An 
ingenious  Modern  has  observed,  that,  in  this  Scribbling  Age,  it  has 
become  no  uncommon  thing  to  meet  with  Writers  who,  themselves  could 
not  read.”  This  refers  probably  to  Cibber;  for  Cibber  see  Notes  on 
C.  G.  J.,  No.  15,  I.  225.  28;  for  the  ignorance  of  the  age  see  Notes 
on  C.  G.  J.,  No.  17,  I.  240.  9,  etc. 

1.149.24.  Poor  Stuff.  Fielding’s  ruling  on  this  point  is  picked  up 
in  D.  L.  J.,  No.  1,  and  in  C.  G.  J.,  No.  13,  I.  215  ff. 

1.150.2.  Chatties:  commonly  spelled  thus  by  Fielding;  Jacob’s  Law 
Dictionary  (1744)  spells  this  Chattels. 

1. 150. 3.  the  trifling  Article  of  Marriage.  The  Pelham  forces 
antagonized  the  people  by  an  Act  for  the  regulation  of  marriages,  in 
1754.  Keith  had  a  good  income  from  his  practice  of  executing 
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‘temporary  marriages’  in  the  Fleet.  As  Fielding  indicates  in  this 
passage,  there  was  room  for  reform,  especially  in  the  matter  of  pre¬ 
contracts.  See  Walpole’s  Memoirs  of  the  Reign  of  King  George  II 
(Lond.  1846),  pp.  336  ff. 

1.150.9.  Ideots:  commonly  spelled  thus  in  this  paper. 

1. 150.  27.  Woodall  Out:  see  Notes  on  C.  G.  J.,  No.  1,  I.  135.  15. 

1.151.14.  David  Garrick,  and  James  Lacy:  managers  of  the  Drury  - 
Lane  Theatre  since  April,  1747.  For  Garrick’s  relations  with  Fielding, 
his  warfare  with  John  Rich  and  Hill  during  this  period,  see  Introduction, 
pp.  84  ff.  Lacy  had  previously  managed  the  Drury-Lane,  and  had 
gained  £4000  by  his  erection  of  the  Rotunda  at  Ranelagh,  another  good 
business  venture.  Lacy  may  be  said  to  have  had  the  business  end  of 
the  partnership. 

Fielding  mentions  Garrick  in  C.  G.  J.,  No.  15,  I.  229.  5,  praising 
him  highly,  as  in  every  other  instance.  The  stage  is  a  frequent  topic  in 
the  Covent-Garden  Journal;  see  Nos.  4,  5,  12,  13,  15,  16,  26,  27,  34,  62, 
71,  etc.  The  important  articles  in  the  other  periodicals  are  quoted  in 
the  Introduction. 

1.151.24.  Mr.  Woodward:  Henry  Woodward  (1714-1777)  the  famous 
Harlequin,  who  competed  successfully  with  John  Rich,  his  instructor  in 
the  art,  was  notorious  for  his  quarrel  with  one  Fitzpatrick  and  Dr. 
John  Hill,  late  in  the  year  1752.  Woodward  joined  this  house  in  1748, 
and  was  Garrick’s  right-hand  man. 

1.151.26.  Mrs.  Clive,  and  Mrs.  Pritchard:  two  other  followers  of 
Garrick  at  the  Drury-Lane.  Mrs.  Clive,  Catherine  Clive  (1711-1785), 
joined  Garrick’s  forces  in  1747  and  remained  with  him  until  1769. 
Garrick  and  ‘Pivy,’  as  he  called  her,  were  always  good  friends.  In 
C.  G.  J.,  No.  11  (p.  3),  Mrs.  Clive  is  spoken  of  in  a  note  signed  C,  as 
the  “greatest  Actress  the  World  ever  saw.”  Mrs.  Clive,  for  whom 
Fielding  is  said  to  have  written  the  Intriguing  Chambermaid,  is  praised 
very  highly  by  Fielding  in  his  Epistle  to  her,  found  in  the  acting 
edition  of  1733  (Henley  Edit.,  X.  277).  Hannah  Pritchard  (1711-1768) 
joined  Garrick  at  the  Drury-Lane  at  the  same  time  that  Mrs.  Clive  did. 

1.151.27.  Miss  Bellamy:  George  Anne  Bellamy  (1731-1788).  Rich 
put  her  on  the  stage  in  1744  and  engaged  her  again  in  1748;  but  in 
1750  (Sept.  28)  Garrick  specially  engaged  her  to  rival  Mrs.  Cibber 
as  Juliet  at  the  Covent-Garden.  In  1753  she  returned  to  Rich’s  house. 
Dr.  Hill  speaks  of  Miss  Bellamy  with  equal  warmth  of  expression  in 
his  Inspector,  No.  259:  “No  woman  ever  excelled  Miss  Bellamy  in 
the  Requisites  from  Nature.”  This  remark  (and  others  less  authentic) 

are  mentioned  in  Some  Remarks  on  the  Life  ...  of  Dr.  J -  H - 

by  Kennedy;  see  Introduction,  p.  70,  footnote,  on  this  episode. 

1.151.30.  which  Scipio  once  had:  see  Plutarch’s  Morals,  Goodwin 
Edit.  (Bost.  1870),  I.  229,  under  Scipio  the  Elder:  “When  he  took 
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Carthage  by  storm,  some  soldiers  took  prisoner  a  very  beautiful  virgin, 
and  came  and  presented  her  to  him.  I  would  receive  her,  said  he,  with 
all  my  heart,  if  I  were  a  private  man  and  not  a  governor.” 

1.152.5.  Mr.  Rich:  John  Eieh  (1682?-1761),  the  manager  of  the 
Covent-Garden  Theatre.  Hogarth’s  print  called  Rich’s  Glory,  or  his 
Triumphant  Entry  into  Covent  Garden  records  an  event  which  Fielding 
burlesques  in  C.  G.  J.,  No.  12,  I.  208.  34.  Eich  had  formerly  employed 
Garrick  and  others  in  Garrick’s  company,  and  bitter  was  the  competi¬ 
tion  between  the  rival  houses.  Fielding  speaks  of  the  “great  Eich” 
who  turned  men  “into  monkeys,”  in  Joseph  Andrews,  Henley  Edit., 
I.  46,  and  of  his  pantomimes  in  the  Champion,  Henley  Edit.,  XV.  287, 
316.  In  Pasquin  Fielding  expresses  his  regret  at  the  neglect  of  the 
plays  offered  in  counter  attraction  to  the  craze  for  puppet-shows. 
With  the  rise  of  Garrick,  and  later  in  rivalry  with  him,  Eich  gave  less 
attention  to  his  ingenious  performances  in  pantomime,  and  more  to 
the  production  of  the  drama.  In  this  Eich  succeeded  for  a  time,  but 
was  not  as  well  qualified  as  his  rivals  for  the  producing  of  plays.  It 
is  for  this  reason  that  Fielding  takes  his  present  attitude. 

1.152.14.  Mr.  Barry:  Spranger  Barry  (1719-1777).  In  1746  he 
was  engaged  at  the  Drury -Lane;  but  in  1750  both  Mrs.  Cibber  and 
Barry  joined  the  forces  at  Covent-Garden;  see  also  C.  G.  J.,  No.  71, 
for  a  later  reference  to  his  career  under  Eich. 

1. 152.  14.  Mrs.  Cibber:  Susannah  Maria  Cibber  (1714-1766), 
daughter-in-law  to  Colley  Cibber,  who  trained  her  for  the  stage;  see 
Notes  on  C.  G.  J.,  No.  71,  for  further  references  to  her. 

1. 152. 16.  will  never  be  able  to  contend:  an  underestimation  of 
the  real  power  of  the  Covent-Garden  Theatre;  Eich  continued  to  rival 
the  Drury-Lane  until  his  withdrawal  in  1761.  He  was  not  so  successful 
financially,  however,  as  his  rivals. 

1.152.17.  a  Hill  must  be  levelled:  one  of  Fielding’s  rather  good 
plays  on  words.  This  passage  against  Hill  is  one  of  the  most  violent 
in  the  whole  war.  The  “Dunghill  .  .  .  levelled  with  the  Dirt”  is  again 
referred  to  in  C.  G.  J.,  No.  72,  II.  141  flf.  This  figure  is  very  possibly 
suggested  by  some  lines  in  Swift’s  Battle  of  the  Boohs,  f  2,  where  he 
is  speaking  of  the  struggle  between  the  Moderns  and  the  Ancients  on 
top  of  one  of  the  peaks  of  Parnassus;  the  latter  suggest  that  the 
former  “come  with  shovels  and  mattocks,  and  level  the  said  hill  as 
low  as  they  shall  think  it  convenient.  ’  ’ 

1.152.23.  his  Lowness:  meaning  Dr.  Hill.  Billingsgate  was  famed 
for  its  foul  language  and  abusive  manners,  as  early  as  the  17th  century. 

1. 152.  25.  a  secret  Treaty.  For  Hill ’s  version  of  the  origin  of  the 
quarrel  ( Inspector ,  No.  268),  and  other  conflicting  versions,  see  Intro¬ 
duction,  pp.  42  fif.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  Hill  was  not  exactly  truthful 
in  the  matter.  In  this  row  Smart  espoused  the  cause  of  Fielding,  and 
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Thornton  intervened  in  burlesque.  Kenrick  interfered  also  with  his 
Fun,  but  with  some  damage  to  his  own  pate. 

1.153.7.  the  vilest  Fellow  that  ever  wore  a  Head:  a  phrase  caught 
up  by  Thornton  and  applied  to  a  passage  in  ridicule  of  the  noseless 
Amelia,  in  D.  L.  J.,  No.  3,  Jan.  30,  1752,  wherein  Drawcansir  is  repre¬ 
sented  as  abusing  Foote,  the  author  of  Taste  (in  which  a  noseless  Venus 
figures),  and  calling  him  “the  vilest  Fellow  that  ever  wore  a  Nose.” 
The  phrase  is  caught  up  again  in  D.  L.  J.,  No.  7,  Feb.  27,  1752,  p.  149, 
and  is  used  in  derision  of  Justice  Fielding.  In  C.  G.  J.,  No.  71,  II.  140. 
25,  Fielding  uses  a  similarly  extravagant  phrase.  See  Introduction, 
pp.  30  ff.,  for  an  account  of  the  noseless  Amelia. 


NUMBER  4. 

1.153.10.  This  leader  has  Fielding’s  signature  A.  Mr.  Austin 
Dobson  in  his  Sidewalk  Studies  (Lond.  1903),  p.  83,  attributes  this 
number  to  Fielding’s  pen,  mentioning  the  definition  of  Great,  in  which 
there  is  “  a  distinction  which  has  the  very  ring  of  ‘  J onathan  Wild.  ’  ’  ’ 

1.153.11.  Nanurn  cujusdam:  Juvenal,  Satires,  VIII.  32-37.  Trans¬ 
lation:  “We  call  someone’s  dwarf,  Atlas;  a  negro,  Swan;  a  diminutive 
and  deformed  wench,  Europa.  Lazy  curs  scabbed  with  inveterate 
mange,  that  lick  the  edges  of  the  lamp  now  dry,  will  get  the  name  of 
Leopard,  Tiger,  Lion,  or  whatever  other  beast  there  is  on  earth  that 
roars  with  fiercer  throat.  ’  ’ — Evans. 

1.  153.20.  says  Mr.  Locke:  in  his  Essay  on  Human  Understanding 
(Works,  Lond.  1794,  II.  22),  III.  10.  2,  3.  Fielding  quotes  from  2 
and  3,  omitting  intervening  matter. 

1. 154.5.  according  to  Horace:  Art  of  Poetry,  1.  71. 

...  si  volet  usus 

Quem  penes  arbitrium  est  et  jus  et  norma  loquendi. 

If  usage  wills  it  so,  to  whom  belongs 

The  rule,  the  law,  the  government  of  tongues. — Conington. 

1. 154.  26.  Barrow:  Isaac  Barrow  (1630-1677),  theologian  and  mathe¬ 
matician.  The  “truly  learned  Dr.  Barrow”  (as  Fielding  calls  him  in 
No.  24)  was  a  Master  of  Mathematics  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
and  published  several  works  on  mathematics ;  later,  as  the  Rev.  Isaac 
Barrow,  D.D.,  he  published  many  sermons,  one  of  which  Fielding  must 
have  read  with  great  favor- — The  Duty  and  Reward  of  Bounty  to  the 
Poor — for  he  quotes  from  this  sermon  in  C.  G.  J.,  Nos.  29,  44,  and  69. 

1.154.26.  Tillotson:  John  Tillotson  (1630-1694),  theologian,  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Canterbury. 

1.154.26.  Clark:  probably  Samuel  Clark  (1626-1701),  annotator  of 
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the  Bible,  and  writer  of  sermons.  Clark  (or  Clarke)  and  his  son  were 
nonconformists. 

1. 155. 4.  A  modern  Glossary.  Although  Fielding  is  very  much  in 
earnest,  his  ironical  humor  in  the  definitions  of  this  glossary  is  very 
enjoyable.  In  C.  G.  J .,  No.  32,  there  is  a  letter  commending  the 
Glossary,  and  suggesting  some  additions ;  see  I.  324  ff. 

I.  155.  5.  Angel :  a  cant  term  for  a  harlot. 

1. 155. 9.  Sear.  This  definition  is  quoted  in  The  Pasquinade 
(reprint,  1760),  p.  144. 

I.  155. 17.  Captain.  The  military  and  naval  forces  of  England  had 
been  very  unsuccessful  in  the  War  of  Jenkins’  Ear  in  1739  and  in  the 
War  of  the  Austrian  Succession.  In  India,  and  in  America,  the  French 
were  harassing  the  English.  The  suppression  of  the  Jacobite  Pretender 
in  1745  was,  however,  successfully  accomplished. 

I.  155. 25.  Damnation.  Various  methods  were  used  to  damn  a 
play  cat-calls,  etc. ;  see  C.  G.  J.,  No.  71,  II.  140.  5  ff.,  for  an  account 
of  an  attempt  to  break  up  Woodward’s  performance;  see  also  C.  G.  J., 
No.  26,  I.  287  ff. 

1. 155.  28.  Death.  The  reference  here  to  total  extinction  is  a  slur 
on  the  tenets  of  those  Political  Philosophers  referred  to  under  Brute. 
Fielding’s  defense  of  the  Clergy  in  the  Champion,  Henley  Edit.,  XV. 
260  ff.  (based  upon  Eachard’s  essay  on  the  same  theme  in  Arber’s 
Garner ),  and  his  creation  of  Parson  Adams  make  it  certain  that  Fielding 
believed  in  salvation  by  good  works  but  not  in  salvation  by  faith  alone, 
and  that  he  had  the  Christian  hope  of  a  life  to  come.  In  C.  G.  J., 
No.  69,  II.  130.  13,  Fielding  positively  asserts  his  belief  in  the  doctrine 
of  immortality. 

1. 155.  31.  Dulness:  see  Notes  on  C.  G.  J.,  No.  1,  I.  135.  29. 

1. 156.  10.  Great:  see  Notes  on  C.  G.  J.,  No.  2,  I.  144.  22. 

I.  156.  16.  Honour.  Fielding’s  opposition  to  the  custom  of  duelling 
is  definitely  expressed  in  C.  G.  J.,  No.  2  (p.  3),  in  one  of  his  notes  on 
an  item  of  news  from  the  Daily  Gazetteer.  This  reports  a  quarrel 
between  a  Taylor’  and  a  ‘Cabinet-Maker’  in  which  a  duel  is  proposed 
by  the  latter,  and  accepted  by  the  former.  Upon  second  thought,  the 
‘  Cabinet-Maker  ’  withdraws  his  challenge,  and  decides  to  go  to  law,  in 
spite  of  a  second  drubbing  from  the  ‘Taylor.’  The  comment  runs  as 
follows:  “...  it  is  a  Pity  .  .  .  that  so  Great  a  Man  [as  the  ‘Cabinet- 
Maker  ]  should  give  a  Countenance  to  the  present  abominable  Custom 
of  Duelling  ...”  St.  James’  Park  was  at  this  time  the  scene  of  many 
rencounters ;  see  Dobson’s  Sidewalk  Studies  (Lond.  1903),  p.  56.  In 
Hawkesworth ’s  Adventurer  there  is  an  article  against  duelling;  see 
Drake’s  Essays  on  Periodical  Papers  (Lond.  1805),  II.  14,  15.  In  the 
Gentleman’s  Magazine,  May,  1752,  p.  236,  there  is  an  article  suggesting 
the  use  of  rotten  eggs  as  a  remedy  for  this  custom.  In  C.  G.  J.,  No.  17 
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(p.  2,  c.  2),  there  is  a  long  news  account  of  a  duel  between  Lord 
Lempster  and  Capt.  Grey,  in  which  the  latter  was  killed.  A  verdict 
of  manslaughter  was  found  against  Lempster.  See  also  C.  G.  J., 
No.  14,  I.  219.  20. 

1. 156.  .17.  Humour.  The  reference  to  tumbling  and  rope-dancing  is 
made  in  criticism  of  the  popular  craze  for  such  performances  as  that 
of  Maddox  at  Sadler’s  Wells,  in  which  he  did  remarkable  feats  on 
the  slack-wire.  Davies,  in  his  Life  of  Garrick  (Lond.  1780),  I.  63, 
speaks  of  the  “Tumblers  of  Sadler ’s-Wells. ”  For  an  account  of 
Maddox  and  his  part  in  the  Theatre-War,  see  Introduction,  pp.  84  ff. 

I.  156.20.  Justice.  This  definition  is  thrown  back  in  Fielding’s  face 
in  D.  L.  J.,  No.  1. 

1.156.25.  Learning.  Fielding’s  contempt  for  pedantry  is  frequently 
expressed.  He  mocks  the  systems  of  editing  and  text-annotation  then 
in  vogue,  in  his  Journal,  Nos.  8,  9,  31,  and  54.  Note  especially  his 
leader  on  Hamlet  in  No.  31,  I.  315  ff.  Tom  Thumb  is  a  burlesque  on 
text  annotation,  in  a  sense,  a  burlesque  on  Bentley’s  method.  The 
Midwife,  II.  174-180,  has  a  burlesque  on  this;  so,  too,  T).  L.  J.,  No.  4 
(p.  75),  quoting  Bentley  and  Warburton.  Smart’s  Hilliad  (Lond. 
1753),  the  Pasquinade  (Lond.  1753),  and  the  Porcupinade  (Lond. 
1745),  are  other  examples  of  burlesquely  annotated  pamphlets. 

1.156.29.  Marriage.  Fielding’s  first  marriage  certainly  did  not 
occasion  this  remark.  In  his  second  marriage  his  troubles  came  from 
his  enemies;  see  a  reference  to  his  marriage  to  Mary  Daniel,  Intro¬ 
duction,  p.  31.  In  C.  G.  J.,  No.  50,  II.  41.  23,  this  definition  is  repeated, 
in  a  slightly  different  form,  being  incorporated  in  a  letter  on  the  1  Social 
Evil.  ’ 

1. 157.5.  Religion:  A  Word  of  no  Meaning  in  the  minds  of  the  free- 
thinking  persons  of  this  time;  but  at  a  time  when  Wesley  and  Whitefield 
were  stirring  the  rabble  to  a  religious  awakening.  See  Notes  on 

I.  155.  28,  on  No.  6,  I.  170.  4,  on  No.  8,  I.  181.  21,  in  which  the  Bobin- 
hoodians  discuss  religion,  and  in  the  following  number,  Fielding’s  com¬ 
ments  thereon.  This  theme  reeurs  several  times  thereafter. 

1. 158.  23.  Blasphemy,  Profaneness,  and  Indecency.  From  a  modern 
viewpoint,  Fielding  is  not  without  guilt  on  this  score — in  spite  of  his 
declaration  in  the  Prologue  to  Love  in  Several  Masks  that  “Indecency’s 
the  bane  to  ridicule”;  see  Notes  on  C.  G.  J.,  No.  6,  I.  168.  21. 

I.  158.  36.  under  the  Name  of  Sir  Alexander.  In  the  Familiar  Letters, 
Henley  Edit.,  XYI.  8,  Fielding  speaks  with  much  feeling  of  the  insult 
to  his  name  offered  by  those  who  attributed  to  him  The  Causidicade. 
Shamela,  Roderick  Random,  A  Speech  made  in  the  Censorial  Court,  etc., 
were  other  works  attributed  to  Fielding;  see  also  C.  G.  J.,  No.  72, 

II.  142.  3. 

1.159.9.  Art.  8:  referring,  perhaps,  to  the  Covent-Garden  Journal 
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Extraordinary  advertised  in  the  General  Advertiser,  No.  5383,  Mond., 
Jan.  20,  1752,  to  appear  on  the  noon  of  that  day.  This  must  have  been 
printed,  but  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  British  Museum,  or  the  Bodleian. 
Perhaps  Fielding  knew  on  the  14th  of  this  same  month  that  such  a 
paper  was  projected.  This  article  in  C.  G.  J.,  No.  4,  cannot  refer  to 
the  other  Covent-Garden  Journals  Extraordinary  published  in  the  Drury- 
Lane,  or  Spring-Garden  Journals ;  neither  can  it  refer  to  the  Dublin 
reprints,  since  these  all  were  published  too  long  after  this  date.  See 
Introduction  on  the  use  of  this  name,  pp.  5  If. 

1.159.17.  Art.  9.  For  Fielding’s  relations  with  Garrick  see  Notes 
on  C.  G.  J.,  No.  3,  I.  151.  14.  His  support  of  the  Drury-Lane  is 
consistent  throughout  this  year. 

1. 159.  36.  Court  of  Criticism.  In  the  Champion  he  has  a  Court  of 
Censorial  Inquiry,  in  his  Jacobite’s  Journal  there  is  a  Court  of  Criticism. 
This  Court  is  not  run  in  every  number,  but  is  found  in  Nos.  6,  7,  8,  9,  10, 
11,  12,  13,  15,  16,  17,  21,  24,  28,  and  72,  and  is  called  a  Court  of 
Censorial  Enquiry.  Fielding  does  follow  out  his  rules  against  criticising 
newspapers  and  subjects  of  the  Republic,  except  in  No.  72. 


NUMBER  5. 

I.  160. 13.  This  leader  is  signed  A,  and  is  certainly  by  Fielding. 
Although  the  Journal  of  the  War  is  concluded,  he  does  not  let  the 
matter  drop,  largely  because  his  rivals  would  not  drop  the  topic. 
D.  L.  J.,  No.  1,  Jan.  16,  1752,  published  its  A  Journal  of  the  Eout, 
and  in  No.  2,  Jan.  30,  continues  to  gloat  over  the  peace.  Hill  ended  his 
attacks,  for  a  time,  in  his  Inspector  of  January  10th — a  fact  which  is 
remarked  upon  in  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine,  Jan.,  1752,  p.  29:  “Since 
this  skirmish  the  Inspector  has  totally  neglected  his  adversary.” 

1. 160. 14.  Nostrisque  ductum:  Horace,  Odes,  III.  3.  29,  30. 

I.  160.  27.  One  of  my  Correspondents.  In  several  later  issues  Field¬ 
ing  publishes  some  letters  alleged  to  be  from  his  correspondents;  some 
of  these  are  genuine  letters,  others  are  written  by  the  author  of  this 
paper.  The  letters  referred  to  in  this  issue  are  presumably  imaginary. 

I.  161.  33.  This  footnote  refers  to  an  Article  not  printed  in  C.  G.  J., 
No.  4.  French  words  were  at  this  time  in  bad  form,  merely  because 
they  were  French.  Evidence  of  Anti-Gallican  feeling  is  found  in  C.  G.  J., 
No.  16,  I.  231  ff.,  C.  G.  J.,  No.  53,  II.  51.  34  ff.,  and  in  the  popular 
feeling  expressed  against  French  players;  see  C.  G.  J.,  No.  71,  II.  137.  4. 

1.162.7.  Mr.  Sherlock:  a  person  whose  identity  has  not  been  dis¬ 
covered  by  the  editor. 

1.162.14.  the  wild  Indians:  referring  probably  to  the  American 
Indians,  who  were  known  at  this  time  as  subordinate  characters  in  such 
fiction  as  The  Apology  of  Bampfylde-Moore  Carew  (3rd  edit.,  1751). 
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1. 162.  26.  Ridicule:  see  Notes  on  C.  G.  J.,  No.  55,  II.  62.  26. 

1. 162.  32.  the  Advice  of  Machiavel.  In  The  Discourses  of  Nicholas 
Machiavel,  III.  27,  How  the  civil  discords  in  a  City  are  to  be  composed; 
see  Works  (Lond.  1680),  pp.  411,  412. 

1. 163. 1.  the  comic  Writer:  Gay,  in  his  Beggar’s  Opera,  near  the  end 
of  Act  III — “There  is  nothing  moves  one  so  much  .  .  .  ” ;  see  Plays 
(Lond.  1760),  p.  132. 

1. 163.  4.  this  risible  Inclination.  Fielding  will  not  wield  the  weapon 
of  ridicule  without  some  good  cause;  he  refuses  to  cater  to  the  taste 
of  his  readers.  In  C.  G.  J.,  No.  10,  he  takes  up  this  point  in  greater 
detail;  see  Notes  on  I.  193.  9. 

1. 163.  8.  the  Design  of  my  Paper:  see  C.  G.  J.,  No.  1,  I.  137.  17  ff. 

1.163.30.  It  was  not  my  Intention.  Fielding’s  statement  is  almost 
an  apology  to  his  readers  for  his  pointed  attack  on  Dr.  Hill  in  C.  G.  J., 
No.  3,  I.  152  ff. 

1.163.33.  Vice  and  Folly,  and  not  particular  Men:  as  in  Joseph 
Andrews,  Henley  Edit.,  I.  23.  In  the  Dedication  of  Tom  Jones,  Henley 
Edit.,  III.  12,  he  states  that  he  has  “endeavoured  to  laugh  mankind 
out  of  their  favourite  follies  and  vices.  ’  ’  In  the  Dedication  of  Amelia 
he  says,  “.  .  .  there  is  scarce  ...  a  single  stroke  of  satire  aimed  at 
any  one  person  throughout  the  whole.  ’  ’ — Henley  Edit.,  III.  12. 

I.  164.5.  a  Sentiment  which  I  heard:  apparently  a  spoken  sentiment, 
for  I  find  no  trace  of  it  in  his  works.  Fielding  is  referring  to  this,  in 
all  probability,  in  A  Journey  from  this  World  to  the  Next,  Henley 
Edit.,  II.  323. 

1. 164. 11.  to  cleanse  the  Stables  of  Augeas.  The  Herculean  Draw- 
cansir  of  1752  did  not  escape  undefiled,  for  in  D.  L.  J.,  No.  3  (Jan.  30, 
1752),  Thornton  published  a  satirical  and  abusive  article  signed 
P.  Scavenger.  This  is  a  treatise  on  the  Art  and  Mystery  of  Goldfinding , 
and  mentions  a  rather  broad  passage  in  C.  G.  J.,  No.  1.  In  C.  G.  J., 
No.  7,  I.  177,  Fielding  publishes  a  letter  signed  W.  T.  Master  Scavenger, 
q.  v.  In  Amelia,  Henley  Edit.,  VII.  253,  Fielding  employs  the  same 
figure. 

1. 164. 22.  Court  of  Censorial  Enquiry.  This  is  the  first  sitting. 
The  report  is  unsigned,  but  bears  every  ear-mark  of  Fielding’s  style. 
The  word-test  (see  Introduction,  pp.  99  ff.)  for  the  use  of  hath  and 
doth  applied  here  reveals  hath  in  line  30  of  this  page,  a  usage  almost 
unvaried  in  Fielding’s  genuine  articles,  and  uncommon  in  the  works 
of  his  contemporaries. 

1.165.12.  To  be  burnt  by  the  Hands  of  the  common  Hangman:  a 
procedure  then  in  vogue  with  the  Government  in  eases  of  libellous 
publications  of  a  political  nature. 

1. 165.  28.  That  both  the  Theatres.  This  resolution  and  that  imme¬ 
diately  following  indicate  that  Fielding’s  interest  is  impartial  with 
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reference  to  the  theatres,  and  that  his  aim  is  the  moral  reform  of  all 
places  of  amusement.  His  friendship  for  Garrick,  however,  and  his 
frequent  collisions  with  Dr.  Hill,  led  him  to  take  the  part  of  the  Drury- 
Lane  against  the  Covent-Garden  in  the  Theatre-War;  see  Introduction, 
pp.  84  ff. 

I.  166.  7.  the  Statute  of  Good-Breeding.  This  resolution  is  commented 
upon  in  C.  G.  J No.  13,  I.  213  If.,  in  a  letter  signed  Cordelia.  Field¬ 
ing’s  attacks  on  the  manners  of  the  age  are  frequent;  see  C.  G.  J., 
No.  42,  II.  1  ff.,  No.  55,  II.  59  ff.,  and  No.  56,  II.  64  ff.,  which  attack 
the  current  methods  of  education,  breeding,  and  moral  training.  In 
C.  G.  J.,  No.  16,  I.  235,  he  again  takes  up  the  matter  of  the  conduct 
of  the  audience  in  theatres;  so  also  in  No.  17,  I.  241,  No.  26,  I.  288  ff., 
and  No.  27,  I.  296.  22  ff. 

1. 166.  25.  Sadler’s  Wells:  a  kind  of  tavern -theatre,  at  Islington. 
For  April  16,  1752,  this  theatre  advertised  in  the  General  Advertiser, 
No.  4558  (of  this  same  date),  an  opening  performance  with  “Musiek” 
and  with  “Mr.  Maddox,  an  Englishman”  to  do  feats  on  the  slack- 
wire — “each  person  to  be  admitted  for  a  Pint  of  Wine.” 


NUMBER  6. 

1. 167.  1.  The  leader  in  this  issue  is  signed  A,  and  is  Fielding’s  work. 
The  Gentleman’s  Magazine,  Feb.,  1752,  reviews  this  issue,  calling  the 
leading  article  “an  humorous  invective  against  booksellers.” 

1.167.2.  Quam  multi  tineas:  Martial,  Epigrams,  YI.  60.  7-10. 

1.168.14.  which  Ovid  so  boldly  defies:  in  his  Metamorphoses,  XV. 

871  to  end.  In  the  Peroratio  he  says:  “And  now  I  have  finished  a 
work,  which  neither  the  anger  of  Jove,  nor  fire  nor  steel,  nor  the  con¬ 
suming  teeth  of  time,  shall  be  able  to  destroy.  ’  ’ — From  an  English  prose 
version  (Lond.  1822),  5th  edit. 

1. 168.  21.  The  first  of  these.  Fielding’s  exceptional  sense  of  decency 
is  here  wanting,  as  in  a  few  other  places;  his  style,  compared  with  that 
of  his  Grub-Street  enemies,  is  pure  gold;  see  Notes  on  No.  4,  I.  158.  23. 
Certainly  his  intentions  were  good  in  most  cases — by  way  of  illustration 
might  be  mentioned  the  advertisement  of  the  Proposals  for  publishing 
Lucian’s  Worlcs,  in  No.  53  (not  here  printed),  in  which  it  is  noted  that 
all  indecent  parts  are  to  be  omitted! 

1.168.33.  Lintott’s:  Barnaby  Bernard  Lintott  (1675-1736),  a  book¬ 
seller  referred  to  in  C.  G.  J.,  No.  19,  I.  250.  12,  as  “the  late  learned 
Bernard  Lintott.” 

1.169.3.  that  old  Observation:  Juvenal,  Satires,  XIY.  204: 

Lucri  bonus  est  odor  ex  re 
Qualibet. — 
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Fielding  has  somewhat  garbled  his  original.  In  translation:  “The 
smell  of  gain  is  sweet  from  anything  whatsoever.” 

1. 169.  9.  the  Trunk-makers.  This  reference  is  a  favorite  one  with 
Fielding,  and  crops  out  in  the  works  of  many  contemporaries  (and  as 
late  as  Byron’s  Bon  Juan ) ;  the  interpretation  follows  in  this  paragraph 
of  Fielding’s.  In  the  Bond.  Daily  Adv.,  No.  535,  Nov.  27,  1752,  there 
is  a  letter  (attacking  the  Spring-Garden  Journal)  which  is  signed  The 
Trunk-Maker. 

1.169.11.  The  ingenious  Hogarth:  William  Hogarth  was  a  very 
good  friend  of  Fielding’s.  In  C.  G.  J.,  No.  21,  I.  258.  17,  there  is  an 
additional  note  on  Hogarth,  and  in  No.  52,  II.  50.  3,  another  reference 
to  him.  Hogarth  and  Fielding  had  a  common  interest  in  reform,  and 
in  the  Foundling  Hospital.  His  Analysis  of  Beauty,  which  Fielding 
owned,  is  advertised  in  several  issues  of  this  Journal. 

The  print  referred  to  here  goes  by  the  name  of  “Beer  Street” 
(No.  1).  This  was  published  Feb.  1,  1751,  and  is  preserved  in  the 
British  Museum,  Department  of  Prints,  Satirical  Prints,  No.  3126;  see 
Catalogue,  III.  2.  1751-1760.  In  the  print  of  Beer  Street  a  porter  is 
pictured  drinking  beer.  He  has  set  down  his  load — a  large  basket 
directed  “For  Mr.  Pastern  the  Trunk-Maker  in  Pauls  Ch  Yd. ”  In  this 
basket,  there  is,  among  other  books,  one  marked  ‘  ‘  Hill  on  Royal 
Societies.  ’  ’ 

1.169.  33.  Great  Alexander  dead:  an  adaptation  of  Shakespeare’s 
“Imperious  Caesar,  dead  and  turn’d  to  clay  ...”  Hamlet,  V.  1. 

1. 170.  4.  that  the  Christian  Religion  is  a  mere  Cheat.  This  doctrine 
is  debated  upon  in  the  Robinhoodian  Society  (see  C.  G.  J.,  No.  8,  I. 
181  ff.),  and  is  one  which  Fielding  takes  pains  to  ridicule  here,  and 
elsewhere;  see  Notes  on  C.  G.  J.,  No.  4,  I.  157.  5. 

1.170.16.  Arcana  Natures:  secrets  of  Nature.  As  an  example  of 
an  indecent  work  on  this  subject  one  may  mention  Dr.  Hill’s  Lucina 
sine  Concubitu,  published  in  1750  (3rd  edit.) ;  see  Introduction,  p.  38. 

1. 171.  9.  what  Tibullus  says:  in  his  Elegies,  I.  3.  50. 

1.171.13.  Mrs.  Dodd’s  Shop.  The  Covent-Garden  Journal  was 
printed  by  Mrs.  Dodd;  her  shop  was  “at  the  Peacock,  Temple-Bar”  in 
London. 

1.171.15.  the  noble  Lamentation  of  Xerxes:  in  the  History  of 
Herodotus,  VII.  45,  46. 

1.171.23.  All  will  become:  a  fragment  which  reads  as  though  it 
were  written  by  Sir  Alexander. 

1. 171. 29.  one  of  the  most  valuable  Fragments.  This  alleged  dis¬ 
covery  reminds  one  of  Sterne’s  use  of  the  same  device  in  his  Sentimental 
Journey.  In  his  chapter  The  Fragment,  Paris,  La  Fleur  brings  Yorick 
a  print  of  butter  enclosed  in  a  sheet  of  waste  paper  upon  which  was 
written  the  story  about  the  Notary.  Fielding’s  fragment  is  printed  in 
C.  G.  J.,  No.  8,  I.  181  ff.,  and  is  an  account  of  the  Robinhoodians. 
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NUMBER  7. 

1. 172.  8.  The  signature  at  the  end  of  this  series  of  letters  is  M,  and 
is  one  of  Fielding’s  signatures;  see  comment  on  separate  letters.  From 
the  position  of  this  signature  I  would  infer  that  Fielding  is  giving  us 
a  hint  of  his  having  written  these  letters;  but  in  this  and  other  eases 
this  inference  is  found  to  be  untrustworthy;  see  Introduction ,  p.  101. 

1. 172.  9.  Quis  non  invenit:  Ovid,  Art  of  Love,  I.  175. 

1.172.15.  Sir  Sawnny:  a  corruption  of  Sir  Alexander.  Sawny  = 
Sandie  or  Sandy,  a  Scotch  abbreviation  of  Alexander. 

1. 172.  29.  Tim.  'Buck.  This  letter  is  obviously  not  a  genuine  com¬ 
munication,  yet  it  bears  no  distinct  marks  of  Fielding’s  having  written 
it.  The  elaborate  misspellings,  and  the  attempt  to  create  an  impression 
of  Tim.  Buck’s  character  are  sufficiently  well  done  to  have  been  Field¬ 
ing’s  work.  In  imitating  Fielding,  Murphy  is  decidedly  less  successful 
in  just  this  sort  of  thing  (see  his  paper,  No.  19,  Gray’s  Inn  Journal ), 
hence  this  is  not  his  work. 

1. 173.  3.  In  your  Bemarks.  In  C.  G.  J.,  No.  2  (p.  3),  under  Modern 
History,  Fielding  publishes  a  series  of  marriage-notices  from  the  Daily 
Gazetteer,  the  General  Advertiser,  and  the  London  Daily  Advertiser ; 
in  them  he  italicizes  such  statements  as  these:  “a  Lady  of  great  Beauty 
and  Fortune,  and  truly  possessed  of  that  Sweetness  of  Mind  which  is  so 

necessary  to  the  Happiness  of  the  married  State. - Q.  What  are  the 

Accomplishments  necessary  to  render  the  State  truly  happy?”  The  Q. 
in  comment  is  Fielding’s,  and,  of  course,  is  in  satire  on  the  emphasis 
laid  on  the  charms  of  the  bride,  almost  to  the  neglect  of  the  groom, 
who  is  usually  designated  as  “the  eminent”  so-and-so.  In  C.  G.  J., 

No.  1  (p.  3),  the  satire  is  aimed  otherwise,  for  instance:  “ - It  is 

observable  that  Gentlemen  content  themselves  with  moderate  Qualifica¬ 
tions  in  their  Wives;  while  all  the  Ladies  of  great  Beauty  and  Merit, 
engaging  Sweetness  of  Temper,  and  every  Qualification  requisite  to 
make  the  Marriage  State  happy,  fall  to  the  Share  of  Eminent  Builders, 
Soapboilers,  Shoemakers,  Butchers,  &c.  ” 

In  C.  G.  J.,  No.  13  (p.  3),  Fielding  comes  out  with  a  very  comical 
take-off  on  this  mean  custom,  and  proclaims  the  marriage  of  Mr.  George 
Brown,  “an  eminent  Double  Japanner,”  to  a  Mrs.  Thumper,  “Relict 
of  Mr.  Edward  Thumper,  late  an  eminent  Drummer”  and  a  lady  with 
the  necessary  equipment  of  money,  fortune,  and  beauty;  see  also  No  17 
I.  241.  2,  and  note. 

1. 174. 12.  Dorothy  Single.  This  letter  is  certainly  not  genuine;  it 
seems  very  probable  that  Fielding  wrote  it.  It  is  very  natural  that 
Fielding  should  enlarge  upon  a  topic  which  had  so  strongly  seized  his 
fancy  in  his  earlier  papers,  and  one  whose  point  might  have  been  over- 
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looked  by  reason  of  its  relatively  unimportant  position  in  the  columns 
of  his  Journal.  The  word- test  does  not  apply  here. 

1. 174. 16.  that  Volume  of  the  Spectators:  I.  78,  Wed.,  May  30,  1711. 
In  this  ‘  Who  and  Which  ’  petition  against  the  use  of  ‘  That  ’  as  an 
usurper  in  their  domain  of  good  usage.  The  humble  Complaint  of  Why 
and  Wherefore  which  follows  in  this  letter  is  modeled  upon  that  petition 
in  the  Spectator. 

1. 174.  33.  Sophia.  This  letter  (referred  to  previously  as  by  Sappho ) 
is  probably  by  Fielding,  although  it  affords  no  distinct  marks  of  his 
pen.  The  nature  of  the  subject,  however,  leads  me  to  think  that  Field¬ 
ing  employed  this  method  to  air  his  peculiar  views,  or  employed  someone 
to  do  it  for  him.  The  presence  of  durst  in  176.  1,  below,  is  but  an 
isolated  test  of  Fielding’s  having  penned  this  letter. 

1. 175. 1.  The  humble  Complaint  of  Why  and  Wherefore.  For  a  reply 
to  this  article  see  C.  G.  J.,  No.  32,  I.  320  fif. 

1. 175. 11.  to  destroy  his  Fellow-Creatures.  Fielding  ridicules  the 
inefficiency  of  the  army  in  C.  G.  J.,  No.  4,  I.  155.  17 ;  here  he  shows  his 
disapproval  of  war.  It  is  conceivable  that  Fielding  might  preach  peace 
and  good  will,  and  yet  attack  the  mismanagement  of  England’s  military 
and  naval  forces,  as  he  did  in  the  Vernoniad.  In  his  Foreign  Affairs, 
for  instance  in  C.  G.  J.,  No.  5  (p.  3),  Fielding  takes  pains  to  record 
his  optimistic  interpretation  of  peace-measures  in  France.  Old  Eng., 
No.  84,  Jan.  18,  1752,  ridicules  Fielding’s  Foreign  News,  implying  that 
Fielding  foresees  a  peaceful  solution  of  all  foreign  and  domestic  broils, 
in  some  cases  where  such  a  solution  would  be  to  the  disadvantage  of 
Great  Britain — an  evasion  of  the  issue,  or  a  creation  of  an  undesirable 
millenium  at  the  hands  of  cowards  and  fools.  See  Notes  on  C.  G.  J., 
No.  16,  I.  232.  16,  for  a  further  reference  to  the  army;  and  for  Old 
England,  see  Introduction,  pp.  33  fif. 

1. 175. 19.  the  ambitious  Man.  This  entire  paragraph  savors  of 
Fielding’s  idea  of  a  great  man;  see  Notes  on  C.  G.  J.,  No.  2,  I.  144.  22. 

1.176:8.  George’s  Coffee  House:  in  the  Strand,  near  Temple  Bar; 
frequented  by  Arthur  Murphy. — Timbs’  Club  Life  (Lond.  1872),  p.  359. 

1.176.11.  an  ingenious  Friend  of  yours:  probably  John  Fielding, 
half-brother  to  Henry  and  his  successor  as  justice.  In  partnership 
with  his  brother,  John  Fielding  conducted  the  Universal  Kegister 
Office ;  see  Introduction,  pp.  14  fif. 

1. 176.  33.  In  your  last  Paper:  C.  G.  J.,  No.  4,  not  No.  6,  as  the  date 
of  this  letter  would  indicate. 

1. 177. 1.  the  Word  Town:  on  p.  178,  below,  Counsellor  Town  appears 
to  prosecute  Amelia.  This  letter  by  P.  W.  is  undoubtedly  furnished  by 
Fielding  as  a  prologue  to  his  account  of  the  prosecution  of  Amelia. 
See  C.  G.  J.,  No.  71,  II.  138,  footnote,  for  a  definition  of  the  word 
Town.  There  is  no  satisfactory  test  as  to  the  authenticity  of  this  letter, 
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except  the  use  of  whilst  for  while ;  Fielding  uses  whilst  as  a  general 
thing.  The  inference  is  that  Fielding  wrote  this  letter. 

1. 177.  32.  W.  T.  Master  Scavenger:  refers  back  to  C.  G.  J.,  No.  5, 
I.  164.  11.  This  letter  does  not  show  Fielding’s  customary  usage  of 
hath,  etc.,  but  does  have  one  case  where  has  is  used;  it  seems  unlikely 
that  Fielding  wrote  this. 

1. 178. 1.  Proceedings  at  the  Court:  the  trial  announced  in  No.  6. 
For  an  account  of  the  publication  and  reception  of  Fielding’s  Amelia 
see  Introduction,  pp.  29  ff.  This  account  was  most  probably  written  by 
Fielding,  and  has  some  external  marks  of  his  pen :  antient  in  1.  3,  below, 
hath  in  1.  23,  below,  etc.  Internal  proof  of  his  authorship  is  found  in 
almost  every  line,  in  the  repetition  of  familiar  expressions,  in  the  acute¬ 
ness  of  the  analysis  of  the  ease,  and,  above  all,  in  the  fervor  with  which 
the  defense  of  Amelia  is  brought  out,  and  ‘her’  enemies  ridiculed,  and 
put  to  rout. 

1.178.2.  Amelia  was  set  to  the  Bar.  This  last  novel  of  Fielding’s 
came  out  on  Wed.,  Dee.  18,  1751,  and  was  vigorously  attacked  by  the 
critics;  his  first  reply  to  them  is  made,  rather  indirectly,  in  C.  G.  J., 

No.  3  (p.  2),  under  his  notes  from  Covent  Garden;  see  Introduction, 
pp.  47  ff. 

1. 178.  7.  that  that  that:  a  humorous  breach  of  the  dictum  laid  down 
in  the  Humble  Petition  of  Who  and  Which;  see  Notes  on  I.  174.  16. 

1.178.10.  /Etatis  cuiusque:  Horace,  Art  of  Poetry,  1.  156. 

I.  178.  17.  Et  prodesse  volunt:  Horace,  Art  of  Poetry,  1.  333. 

I.  178.  21.  to  laugh  at  every  Thing.  In  C.  G.  J.,  No.  5,  I.  163.  4 

Fielding  states  that  he  is  not  writing  his  Journal  to  divert  the  age,  but 
to  reform  it. 

1.178.32.  very  sad  Stuff:  a  term  barred  out  in  Fielding’s  rules  for 
the  critics,  C.  G.  J.,  No.  3,  I.  149.  24.  Mrs.  Carter  uses  this  expression, 
with  reference  to  Amelia,  in  II.  71,  of  her  Letters  (Lond.  1809). 

1. 179.  2.  shews  too  much  Kindness  for  her  Children.  In  view  of  the 
popularity  of  Lady  Yane  as  a  type  in  fiction,  one  can  readily  see  the 
force  of  Fielding’s  satire.  The  good  mother,  as  represented  in  Pamela 

and  certainly,  Amelia,  was  a  type  unpleasing  to  the  critics  of  this  new 
decade. 

1.179.13.  a  Beauty  Without  A  Nose:  a  reference  less  obvious  than 
those  above.  In  the  first  edition  of  Amelia,  I.  95,  he  tells  us  that  “her 
lovely  Nose  was  beat  all  to  Pieces”;  in  I.  98,  he  mentions  her  as  being 
without  any  Nose  at  all ’’-all  owing  to  an  accident.  These  passages 
were  subsequently  altered,  because  of  the  vituperative  criticisms  thereon- 
see  Introduction,  pp.  29  ff.  ’ 

1. 180. 15.  I  cannot  say  I  ever  saw  the  Creature  before.  In  his  rules 
for  critic.,  C  G.  J..  No.  3,  I.  149.  14,  he  r„airca  that  a  critic  shall  ha™ 
read  at  least  ten  pages  of  the  book  before  he  criticises  it. 
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NUMBER  8. 

1. 181. 1.  This  leader,  as  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Dobson  in  his  Sidewalk 
Studies  (Lond.  1903),  p.  83,  “may  certainly  be  attributed  to  Fielding,” 
as,  also,  may  No.  9,  which  continues  the  same  subject.  The  signature 
here  is  A,  as  in  other  genuine  articles  by  Fielding. 

In  No.  5  of  the  Drury-Lane  Journal,  Feb.  13,  1752,  Thornton  pokes 
fun  at  Fielding’s  attack  on  the  Robinhoodians.  On  pp.  108-112  there  is 
“An  Account  of  the  Debate,  held  on  Monday  Night  last  at  the  Robin 
Hood  Society,  on  the  Question — Whether  this  Society  be  a  proper  sub¬ 
ject  for  the  Drama”;  in  this  they  discuss  the  action  of  such  a 
dramatization — to  quote:  “To  bring  about  the  Catastrophe  we  must 
necessarily  introduce  a  new  and  great  Character  .  .  .  This  shall  be  no 
less  than  a  wise  Justice  of  Peace  (suppose  that  storming  hero,  Sir 
Alexander  Drawcansir)  who  may  sternly  question  us — ‘What  are  ye 
about,  ha?’  ”  In  B.  L.  J.,  No.  8,  March  5,  1752,  there  is  an  attack 
on  the  misspelling  of  the  Author  of  Covent-Garden  Journal,  to  quote: 

‘  ‘  Mispelling  indeed  is  his  favourite  science :  He  dwelt  upon  it  for 
three  [really  two]  papers  running  in  his  account  of  the  Robin¬ 
hoodians  ...” 

1.181.2.  Ambubaiarum  Collegia :  Horace,  Satires,  I.  2.  1,  2.  “The 
college  of  Syrian  dancing-girls,  of  quacks,  mendicants,  actors,  and 
buffoons;  all  this  race.” — Peirce. 

1. 181.5.  A  motley  Mixture:  Pope’s  Dunciad,  II.  21,  22. 

1. 181. 11.  these  Bobinhoodians :  members  of  the  Robin  Hood  Society, 
“A  disputing  Society,  that  met  every  Monday  Evening  at  the  Sign  of 
the  Robinhood,  a  Beer-House  in  Butcher-Row,  London;  from  whence 
they  call  themselves  the  Robinhoodians:  Each  Person  (being  admitted 
for  Six-Pence,  to  his  share  of  the  Drink  and  Discourse)  is  allowed  to 
Speak,  to  the  Question  Proposed,  for  10  Minutes  (by  a  Watch  layed 
before  the  President  for  that  Purpose,  and  no  longer  on  any  account) 
the  Expiration  of  which  Time  is  notified  by  the  President’s  striking  on 
the  Table  with  a  Hammer.” — Footnote  from  C.  G.  J.,  No.  9,  Dublin 
Issue  (p.  33). 

In  a  book  called  The  Bistory  of  the  Bobinhood  Society  (Lond.  1764), 
I  find  that  this  society  was  started  Oct.  15,  1613,  by  fifteen  men  (among 
whom  were  Hugh  Myddleton  and  Thomas  Verne)  and  was  called  The 
Societie  for  Free  and  Candid  Enquirie.  In  its  early  days  the  society 
met  at  the  houses  of  its  members,  but  when  enlarged  in  1667  took  larger 
quarters  at  the  Essex-Head  in  Essex-Street.  At  every  meeting  each 
member  paid  down  a  sixpence  to  cover  porter,  lemonade,  and  tips.  In 
1747  the  society  removed  to  the  Robinhood  in  Butcher-Row  (where 
sixpence  covered  the  porter  and  beer,  and  also  three  half-pence  for 
charity),  then  kept  by  Mr.  Hall;  and  at  the  time  the  members  elected 
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a  ‘perpetual  president’  and  moderator — Caleb  Jeacocke,  who  had  pre¬ 
sided  at  the  Essex-Head. 

In  Fielding’s  time  (particularly  in  this  year,  1752)  Macklin,  “a 
famous  player,  and  author,  particularly  celebrated  for  his  harangues 
on  religious  subjects,  at  the  oratory  of  the  Robinhood”  ( Pasquinade , 
Lond.  1753,  p.  21,  1.  193,  note),  was  probably  a  member  of  this  society, 
for  in  Libitina  sine  Conflictu  (Lond.  1752),  p.  16,  ‘John  Atall’  [Hill] 
is  represented  as  bequeathing  his  Saturday  papers  on  religious  subjects 
to  Mr.  Macklin,  ‘  ‘  for  him  to  retail  at  the  Robinhood  Society,  where  he 
has  of  late  made  so  distinguished  a  figure.  ’  ’  Other  members  mentioned 
in  the  History  were,  at  this  time  (including  Macklin),  Mr.  Foote,  Mr. 
Derrick,  John  Hooke,  and  Orator  Henley.  In  later  days  Samuel 
Derrick  is  supposed  to  have  introduced  Goldsmith  to  the  society,  who, 
when  he  beheld  the  president  in  a  large  gilt  chair,  took  him  for  a  Lord 
Chancellor;  “Ho,  no,’’  whispered  Derrick,  who  knew  him  to  be  a 
wealthy  baker  (Jeacocke)  from  the  city,  “only  a  master  of  the  rolls”; 
see  Timbs’  Club  Life  (Lond.  1866),  I.  196.  In  addition  to  the  above 
members,  Timbs  and  Forster  mention  Burke  as  an  eloquent  member  of 
this  society. 

Popular  feeling  seems  to  have  been  divided  on  this  society,  but  the 
periodicals  of  the  day  are  almost  unanimous  in  ridiculing  it.  The 
Magazine  of  Magazines,  April,  1751,  p.  285,  speaks  contemptuously 
of  their  “  half -French,  half -Irish,  half -Scotch,  half  -English  ”  speakers; 
the  Lond.  Daily  Adv.,  Frid.,  April  19,  1751,  ridicules  the  personnel  of 
the  society:  “of  Tradesmen,  Taylors,  Bakers,  and  Carpenters”;  and 
on  May  i ,  1751,  prints  a  mock  debate  supposed  to  have  been  held 
there.  In  the  same  paper,  June  5,  1751,  Caleb  Jeacocke  prints  an 
advertisement  denying  the  authenticity  of  a  projected  Defense  of  the 
Society,  referring  probably  to  the  Apology  of  the  same  year,  entitled 
An  Apology  for  the  Bobin-Hood  Society  (Lond.  1751).  This  is  a  retort 
to  objections  against  the  society  raised  in  the  Whitehall  Evening  Posts 
of  earlier  dates,  in  which  the  society  is  charged  with  blasphemous 
conduct  and  licentious  procedure— lewdness  and  drunkenness.  There 
shortly  followed  this  a  pamphlet  called  Genuine  and  AuthenticTc  Memoirs 
of  the  Stated  Speakers  of  the  Bobin  Hood  Society  (Lond.  1751),  which 
abuses  the  members  as  “the  most  contemptible  Sett  of  Mortals  that 
ever  existed,”  and  refutes  Jeacocke ’s  advertisement  concerning  the 
unauthorized  Apology. 

Other  attacks  followed  in  1752.  The  Drury-Lane  Journal  printed  a 
series  of  accounts  of  the  proceedings  of  an  imaginary  society  called 
The  Female  Disputants,  which  held  meetings  (in  rivalry  with  the  Robin- 
hoodians)  at  the  Silent  Woman  in  Broad  Street,  St.  Giles.  Its  members 
were  supposed  to  be  Mrs.  Midnight  (Christopher  Smart),  Lady  Pent- 
weazle  (  a  character  in  Foote’s  Taste,  and  the  name  of  a  family  referred 
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to  in  Smart’s  Midwife),  and  Mrs.  Termagant  herself  (Thornton).  In 
D.  L.  J.,  Thurs.,  Jan.  16,  1752,  there  is  another  attack  on  the  Robin- 
hoodians;  so,  too,  in  Old  Eng.,  March  21,  1752;  and  also  in  the  Midwife, 

11.  249-254.  See  also  a  pamphlet  entitled  An  Account  of  the  Society 
for  mutual  Improvement  by  free  and  candid  Inquiry  (Lond.  1753) ; 
The  Bobinhood,  a  Satire,  by  Richard  Lewis  (Lond.  1756) ;  and  refer¬ 
ences  in  Boswell’s  Johnson  (Oxfd.  1908),  II.  401,  403,  and  in  Smollett’s 
Launcelot  Greaves,  Chap.  3.  See  contemporary  print  facing  I.  182,  and 
description  thereof  in  Appendix,  and  also  Notes  on  C.  G.  J.,  Nos.  9,  11, 

12,  15,  16,  and  21.  For  the  Temple  of  Taste,  another  debating  society, 
see  Notes  on  C.  G.  J.,  No.  10,  I.  196.  1. 

1. 181. 15.  and  probably  in  distant  Ages.  In  the  Pasquinade  (Lond. 
1753),  p.  19,  1.  180,  note,  there  is  a  humorous  footnote  commenting 
on  Fielding’s  satirical  affectation  of  pedantry;  to  quote:  “Sir 
Alexander  Drawcansir  has  fallen  under  a  gross  mistake,  in  suppos¬ 
ing  .  .  .  [the  Robin  Hood  Society]  to  have  subsisted  some  ages  ago; 
which  considering  his  account  is  so  just,  in  other  respects,  is  a  little 
surprising.  It  is  true  he  might  be  led  into  this  error  from  the  many 
absurd  opinions  and  obsolete  expressions  they  make  use  of,  but  certain 
it  is,  it  has  not  existed  many  years,  and  doth  still  exist  .  .  .”  At  this 
point  an  extract  from  C.  G.  J.,  No.  8,  is  given  in  illustration. 

I.  181.  21.  whether  Belidgin  was  of  any  youse.  Fielding  comments 
on  this  topic  in  C.  G.  J.,  No.  9,  I.  187  ff.  His  antipathy  for  free¬ 
thinkers,  deists,  and  atheists  is  frequently  expressed  in  his  works. 
Beligion  has  already  been  defined  in  his  Glossary,  I.  157.  5,  and  Death 
in  I.  155.  28  (see  Notes).  The  term  Political  Philosophers,  in  Fielding’s 
usage,  seems  to  include  all  of  this  detestable  brood.  In  his  Champion, 
Henley  Edit.,  XV.  162,  Fielding  attacks  these  philosophers,  who  had  “set 
before  their  readers  the  imitation  of  an  infernal  demon  .  .  .”,  who 
found  ‘  ‘  human  nature  depraved,  ’  ’  made  war  against  virtue,  ridiculed 
immortality,  found  religion  a  grievance,  and  regarded  vices  as  ‘ 1  the 
chief  benefits  to  the  nation.”  On  pp.  164,  165,  he  proceeds  to  refute 
their  tenets.  In  Joseph  Andrews,  Henley  Edit.,  I.  240,  he  ridicules  a 
club  of  these  Political  Philosophers;  in  Tom  Jones,  the  character  of 
Square,  the  deist,  is  made  utterly  ridiculous;  and  in  Amelia,  Henley 
Edit.,  VI.  25,  he  describes  a  freethinker — a  name  which  he  defines  in 
C.  G.  J.,  No.  62,  II.  95.  20. 

At  this  time  Fielding  was  almost  the  only  writer  who,  like  Swift, 
employed  ridicule  to  stamp  out,  if  possible,  the  prevailing  irreligious 
tendencies,  although  he  was  not  alone  in  the  crusade  against  skepticism. 
Indeed,  it  was  the  fashion  to  attack  such  a  representative  body  of  free¬ 
thinkers  as  these  Robinhoodians,  and  this  society  may  have  been  Field¬ 
ing’s  model  for  his  Philosopher's  Club. 

Among  the  earlier  deists  may  be  mentioned  Lord  Herbert  (1583-1648), 
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the  Father  of  Deism;  Tindal,  Shaftesbury,  Bolingbroke,  and  Chubb. 
Fielding  selects  from  among  these  persons  as  the  chief  object  of  his 
wrath,  Bolingbroke,  whom  he  handles  very  severely  in  his  Fragment  of 
a  Comment  on  the  Essays  of  his  adversary.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  Fielding  owned  Deism  Beveal’d  (Oxfd.  1697).  See  Notes  on 
C.  G.  J.,  No.  15,  I.  224.  15,  for  Bolingbroke. 

1.181.23.  To’mmas  Whytebred,  Baler:  meaning,  of  course,  Caleb 
Jeacocke,  referred  to  above.  He  had  (according  to  the  History  above 
cited)  been  a  baker  in  London,  but  had  made  a  fortune  as  an  accountant. 
The  Balcer  was  his  nick-name,  and  was  commonly  used. 

1.181.24.  James  SJcotchum,  Barber.  In  this  name,  as  in  the  others 
mentioned  in  this  number,  Fielding  uses  his  odious  art  of  punning  to 
the  great  disgust  of  his  critics.  In  selecting  a  barber,  a  weaver,  and 
other  such  humble  persons  for  his  principal  speakers  in  these  mock 
debates,  Fielding  is  ridiculing  a  personnel  which  actually  existed  in 
this  Society. 

1.182.22.  the  Parsons  are  Members  of  this  Society:  for  instance, 
Doctor  Henley,  or  Orator  Henley  and  Thomas  Flood  [in  the  text  FL**D]. 
The  notorious  Henley  commended  the  Society  for  its  service  to  religion 
and  knowledge;  but  the  clergy  in  general  condemned  the  organization, 
especially  in  1749 — The  History  of  the  Bobinhood  Society  (Lond.  1764), 
pp.  123,  124. 

1. 182.  24.  their  Bevenues :  referring  to  the  conferring  of  sinecures 

on  favored  clergymen  of  tender  years,  and  to  the  popular  feeling  against 
the  clergy  as  a  whole  because  of  the  luxury  and  extravagance  of  some 
of  their  members.  In  1670  John  Eachard  published  anonymously  a 
pamphlet  entitled,  The  Grounds  and  Occasions  of  the  Contempt  of  the 
Clergy,  in  which  he  speaks  at  length  of  their  ignorance  and  poverty 
as  a  body.  It  is  this  pamphlet,  I  believe,  which  occasioned  Fielding’s 
spirited  and  just  defense  of  the  clergy  and  of  this  very  pamphlet  in 
the  Champion,  Henley  Edit.,  XV.  260  ff.  Whitfield  was  attacking  the 
luxury  of  the  clergy  at  about  this  time  (see  Joseph  Andrews,  Henley 
Edit.,  I.  90).  Fielding,  however,  is  unwilling  to  condemn  the  whole 
body  for  the  faults  of  a  few  men  in  it,  and  says,  with  reference  to  this 
fault,  in  the  Champion,  Henley  Edit.,  XV.  273,  .  .  the  clergy  are 

not  to  abandon  all  they  have  to  their  ministry,  neither  are  they  to  get 
immense  estates  by  it.” 

1. 1 83.  28.  a  very  good  Beligion  in  Ireland :  possibly  an  intentional 
slur  on  the  Irish  nature,  and  at  the  religion  of  the  cordially  hated 
Jacobites  and  their  French  allies.  Fielding’s  antipathy  for  the 
Jacobites  is  purely  political;  if  he  despised  the  Irish  at  all,  it  may 
have  been  a  passing  fancy  due  to  the  Dublin  piracy  of  his  Covent- 
Garden  Journal;  see  Introduction,  pp.  12011. 
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1. 184. 15.  Whether  infinite  Power  could  make  the  World  out  of 
Nothing.  This  subject  cannot  be  labeled  per  se  as  Fielding’s;  but  one 
may  say  that  the  method  of  presenting  it  is  his.  In  his  Essay  on 
Nothing,  contained  in  the  Miscellanies  of  1743,  I.  229-251,  Fielding 
ridicules  this  kind  of  philosophical  discussion  as  extravagantly  as  he 
does  here.  The  subject  is  not  uncommon  in  other  works  of  this  period, 
for  instance,  see  the  Magazine  of  Magazines  (Limerick,  1751),  I.  596, 
for  a  poem  on  Nothing;  see  also  Pompey  the  Little,  1st  edit.,  p.  128, 
which  states  “That  Nothing  can  arise  out  of  Nothing,  ex  nihilo  nil 
fieri  .  .  .  ”,  and  then  applies  this  humorously.  Two  days  after  Field¬ 
ing’s  first  paper  on  this  Eobinhoodian  debate,  the  Drury-Lane  Journal 
published,  in  burlesque,  an  alleged  extract  from  the  Gentleman’s 
Magazine — a  “Metaphysical  Disquisition  on  Nothingness,’’  as  it  was 
called.  The  extract  is  in  the  form  of  a  letter,  signed  Barnaby  Bambouzle 
and  dated  Jan.  20,  1752,  and  is  written  in  the  same  vein  of  humor  as 
Fielding’s  discussion,  and  takes  up  the  atomists,  the  same  text,  ex  nihilo 
nihil  fieri,  and  the  oiSivi  ovdh>  of  Socrates. 

1. 184.36.  ex  nihil  0  Nothing  is  fit:  a  travesty  on  ex  nihilo  nihil  fit, 
as  used  in  the  Essay  on  Nothing.  Fielding’s  source  for  this  adage  is 
uncertain;  but  it  may  be  referred  back  to  Lucretius,  Be  Eerum  Natura, 
I.  206 :  Nil  igitur  fieri  de  nihilo  posse, — fatendum  est. 

1.185.15.  as  Season  was  to  be  Judge  of  all  Things.  Fielding’s 
contempt  for  reason  is  more  openly  expressed:  “There  is  no  word  in 
the  English  language,  for  which  I  have  so  great  a  contempt  as  for  the 
word  reasoning.’’ — Champion,  Henley  Edit.,  XV.  138.  See  also  in  the 
same  number,  p.  139,  “I  have  often  heard,  with  the  utmost  contempt, 
an  insinuation  that  law  is  built  on  reason  ...” 

1.186.1.  Proceedings :  resumed  from  C.  G.  J .,  No.  7,  and  here  con¬ 
cluded.  The  word-test  applied  here  shows  that  Fielding  wrote  this 
portion,  as  well  as  the  first — see  in  1.  20,  below,  doth)  in  1.  21,  hath) 
and  in  1.  24,  hath. 

1. 186.  5.  a  grave  Man  stood  up :  Fielding,  as  is  seen  below — the 
‘father’  of  Amelia. 

1.186.10.  she  is  my  favourite  Child.  Fielding’s  preference  for  his 
last  great  work,  which  is  not  shared  by  critics,  contemporary  or  modern, 
is  most  interesting. 

1.186.18.  the  latter  was  the  noble  Model:  Virgil.  Fielding  is  wont 
to  speak  of  his  models  and  of  his  style;  in  Joseph  Andrews  he  tells  us 
that  he  is  to  write  an  Homeric  comic-epic  in  prose  (Henley  Edit.,  I. 
224) ;  here  Virgil  is  to  be  his  model.  In  No.  52  there  is  an  equally 
frank  acknowledgment  of  his  debt  to  Lucian;  see  II.  50.  7. 

1. 186.  21.  she  doth  not  deserve  the  Sancour.  The  attacks  on  Amelia 
were  especially  coarse  and  bitter,  for  instance,  in  B.  L.  J.  and  Old  Eng.) 
see  Introduction,  pp.  40,  61,  etc. 
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1. 186. 27.  I  will  trouble  the  World  no  more.  If  Fielding  had 
desired  to  write  another  novel,  it  would  have  been  well-nigh  impossible 
for  him  to  do  so  because  of  his  bodily  infirmities  and  the  great  demands 
on  his  time  as  Justice  of  the  Peace;  see  Introduction,  pp.  4ff.;  also 
C.  G.  J.,  No.  72,  II.  141.  20,  for  his  own  statement  of  this  matter. 

1.  186.  34.  the  old  Gentleman.  Undoubtedly  old  in  body — toothless, 
lame,  and  ill — ;  but  not  in  years  or  spirit.  At  this  time  Fielding  was 
near  the  close  of  his  forty-fifth  year. 

1.186.35.  several  grave  and  well  looking  Men.  Some  of  Fielding’s 
critics  had  spoken  very  highly  of  Amelia.  An  Epigram  published  in 
the  General  Advertiser,  Jan.  18,  1752,  praises  Amelia;  the  Monthly 
Review,  Dec.,  1751,  has  a  favorable  review;  see  Introduction,  p.  61,  for 
the  former. 


NUMBER  9. 

1. 187. 4.  Mr.  Dobson  attributes  this  leader  to  Fielding  (see  Notes 
on  No.  8,  I.  181.  1)  ;  we  find  here  the  signature  A,  as  in  other  genuine 
leaders  by  his  pen.  The  Gentleman’s  Magazine,  Feb.,  1752,  p.  54,  calls 
this  leader  “an  humorous  enquiry  concerning  the  .  .  .  Robinhoodians. ” 

1.187.5.  Die  quibus  in  terris:  Virgil,  Eclogues,  III.  104. 

1. 187. 14.  where  the  People  were  extremely  free.  This  is  a  direct 
attack  on  the  anarchic  state  of  affairs  in  London  at  the  time;  see 
Introduction,  pp.  17  ff.,  and  Notes  on  C.  G.  J.,  No.  2,  I.  142.  30. 

1.187.17.  la  Canaille:  as  Fielding  calls  them,  the  Mob;  see  Notes 
on  C.  G.  J.,  Nos.  33  and  49. 

1. 187.  21.  Diodorus  Siculus.  The  reference  as  given  below  is  from 
the  History,  I.  (2)  74  (the  last  part  of  the  section).  The  entire  sec¬ 
tion  (74)  is  given  up  to  a  general  discussion  of  the  different  classes 
of  citizens.  Murphy  alters  the  reading  to  nXeuTroc  Si,  and  Henley  the 
same,  but  without  ligatures. 

1. 187.  26.  Nor  can  I  ever  believe.  The  comment  below  is  again  in 
satire  on  the  irreligion  of  the  age;  see  Notes  on  C.  G.  J.,  No.  8, 1.  181.  21. 

1. 188. 1.  recorded  in  Thucydides.  The  reference  as  given  below  is 
correct. 

1.  188.  24.  the  Hottentots.  In  C.  G.  J.,  No.  8,  Dublin  Edit.,  there  is 
a  letter  signed  X,  dated  (from  the  evidence  of  an  explanatory  note) 
March  12,  1752,  which,  written  from  Dublin,  takes  up  Drawcansir’s 
allusion  to  the  Hottentots,  and  goes  on  to  make  a  further  comparison 
between  them  and  the  Englishmen  of  the  day,  but  with  reference  to 
their  morals.  This  letter  does  not  appear  in  the  London  issues,  and 
is  undoubtedly  of  the  above  place  and  date. 

1.189.14.  the  AEra  intended.  Fielding’s  burlesque  scholarly  method 
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reaches  its  turning  point  in  the  working  out  of  the  etymology  of  the 
name  of  this  Society.  All  that  has  preceded  is,  in  part,  in  ridicule  of 
the  scientific  method  of  scholarship.  His  contempt  for  such  work  is 
commented  upon  in  Notes  on  C.  G.  J.,  No.  4,  I.  156.  25. 

1.189.22.  Interpositions  of  Providence:  a  title  which  hints  at  the 
possibility  that  Fielding  had  definitely  in  mind  the  title  of  his  book 
on  murder,  Examples  of  the  Interposition  of  Providence,  which  appeared 
not  long  after  this  date;  see  Introduction,  pp.  22  ff. 

1. 189.  37.  the  Name  of  Eohinhood:  a  burlesque  etymology  paralleled 
by  his  burlesque  in  the  Champion,  Henley  Edit.,  XV.  250,  where  he 
traces  the  derivation  of  Mney.  See  also  another  burlesque  in  C.  G.  J., 
No.  37,  I.  344  ff. 

1.190.17.  Camden:  William  Camden  (1551-1623),  antiquary  and 
historian.  The  allusion  here  to  Camden  is,  of  course,  playfully  humorous. 

1.190.32.  Goropius  Becanus:  J.  Van  Gorp  (1518-1572),  physician; 
see  his  Origines  Antwerpiance  (1569).  He  was  a  great  student  of 
antiquity  and  held  (among  other  humorous  paradoxes)  that  Adam’s 
speech  was  very  similar  to  the  English  or  Teutonic. 

1.190.33.  That  Historian  tells  us:  in  his  History,  II.  2.  Fielding 
gives  the  substance  of  the  story  fairly  accurately,  but  is  incorrect  in 
translating  Phoenicians,  the  correct  word  being  Phrygians.  The  word 
/3 es6s  is  somewhat  modified  to  suit  Fielding’s  humorous  fancy. 

1.191.16.  that  Isis  the  Wife  of  Osyris:  see  account  in  Diodorus’ 
History,  I.  (2)  43  (last  half  of  this  section).  Isis  was  supposed  to 
have  made  bread  from  the  lotus  plant. 

1. 191.  21.  and  called  him  Bacchus.  As  a  matter  of  fact  Osiris  and 
Bacchus  are  nearly  identical,  although  they  are  gods  of  different  peoples ; 
both  can  be  traced  back  to  a  common  ancestor.  The  rest  of  Fielding’s 
mythology  on  this  point  is,  of  course,  sheer  absurdity. 

1. 191.  29.  the  great  Esteem,  in  which  Coolcery  is  held  now:  compare 
C.  G.  J.,  No.  4,  I.  156.  1,  the  definition  of  Eating-,  and  see  Notes  on 
No.  3,  I.  149.  2.  Fielding  is  referring  here,  not  to  the  use  of  the  figure 
of  cookery  in  letters,  but  to  the  gluttony  of  the  age.  The  best  known 
cook-book  of  the  day  seems  to  have  been  The  Art  of  CooTcery  made 
Plain  and  Easy,  by  Mrs.  Hannah  Glasse,  1747. 

1. 192. 11.  Proceedings  at  the  Court.  This  report  is  presumably  by 
Fielding,  although  the  word-test  applied  here  affords  no  cases  where 
hath  and  doth,  etc.,  are  used. 

1.192.13.  against  Mr.  Mossop,  the  Player.  Henry  Mossop  (1729!- 
1774?) ;  see  C.  G.  J.,  No.  10,  for  his  trial,  and  No.  71,  II.  139.  9. 

1.192.20.  an  Irish  Gentleman:  a  person  unidentified  by  the  editor. 

1. 192.  25.  The  Trial  of  B -  T - :  Betsy  Thoughtless  by  Mrs. 

Haywood.  This  trial  is  twice  postponed — in  C.  G.  J.,  Nos.  11  and  13, — 
and  is  finally  held  in  No.  15. 
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NUMBER  10. 

I.  193. 1.  Here  we  find  another  known  signature  of  Fielding’s,  C, 
and  can  certainly  attribute  this  leader  to  his  hand;  see  Introduction, 

p.  100. 

In  Gerould’s  Selected  Essays  of  Fielding  (N.  Y.  1905),  pp.  98  ff., 
this  leader  is  reprinted,  with  notes,  on  pp.  196-197.  My  own  remarks  on 
this,  and  others  similarly  edited  by  him,  are  made  with  due  reference 
to  his  work. 

1.193.2.  At  nostri  Proavi:  Horace,  Art  of  Poetry,  11.  270-272; 
nostri  should  read  vestri. 

1. 193.  9.  the  utmost  Scope  and  End  of  Beading.  This  subject  is  in 
continuation  of  the  matter  as  introduced  in  C.  G.  J.,  No.  5,  I.  163.  4; 
see  Notes  on  same.  Fielding  does  not  believe  that  the  sole  end  of  art 
is  pleasure,  and  follows  Horace,  rather  than  Aristotle,  in  his  theory 
of  ‘poetics.’ 

1.193.21.  as  Horace  says:  Satires,  I.  1.  24,  25  ( quamquam  ridentem 
dicer e  verum,  Quid  vetat?  .  .  .). 

1.193.23.  Bidicule,  indeed,  as  he  again  intimates:  Horace,  Satires, 
I.  10.  15,  16.  See  Notes  on  C.  G.  J.,  No.  55,  II.  62.  26. 

1. 193.  26.  Wit  and  Humour.  In  C.  G.  J.,  No.  18,  there  is  an  essay  on 
wit;  in  No.  19,  one  on  humour.  In  Nos.  55  and  56  humour  is  taken 
up  at  some  length,  but  in  connection  with  good  breeding.  D.  L.  J., 
No.  6,  Feb.  20,  1752,  refers  to  Drawcansir’s  “darling  Wit  and 
Humour”;  this  phrase  was,  indeed,  a  stock  expression  of  his;  see 
Dedication  to  Tom  Jones,  Henley  Edit.,  III.  12. 

1. 193.  29.  as  the  ingenious  Author  of  Clarissa  says.  In  the  Preface 
and  in  the  Postscript  to  Clarissa  Harlowe  (1747-1748),  Richardson  takes 
pains  to  make  it  clear  that  the  narrative  was  written  not  merely  “to 
divert  and  amuse,”  but,  rather,  to  instruct.  In  the  book,  then,  the 
story  is  to  be  regarded  “as  a  vehicle  to  the  instruction. ’ ’  For 
Richardson’s  relations  with  Fielding,  see  Introduction,  pp.  30  ff. 

1.194.2.  if  an  old  Latin  Proverb  be  true:  possibly  in  Horace,  Art 
of  Poetry,  11.  265-275: 

If  readers  will  be  fools 
Must  I  run  riot  and  despise  all  rules 

****** 

Our  forefathers,  good-natured,  easy  folks, 

Extolled  the  numbers  and  enjoyed  the  jokes. 

Of  Plautus  .  .  .  —Howes. 

1.194.10.  that  great  Triumvirate.  For  Fielding’s  knowledge  of 
Lucian,  see  Notes  on  C.  G.  J.,  No.  52,  II.  47  ff.  Cervantes  was  Fielding’s 
model  for  his  Quixotic  Joseph  Andrews ;  he  owned  Jarvis’  Don  Quixote, 

2  vols.,  1749.  Swift  is  praised  very  highly  by  Fielding  here,  and  in 
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C.  G.  J.,  No.  18,  I.  244.  11,  and  No.  52,  II.  48.  17.  The  reason  for  his 
admiration  of  Swift,  as  well  as  Lucian  and  Cervantes,  is  made  plain 
in  the  text  which  follows — a  passage  which  is  reminiscent  of  an  earlier 
one  in  the  Champion,  Henley  Edit.,  XV.  134-136.  That  he  modeled  his 
Paper-War  on  Swift’s  Battle  of  the  Boohs  seems  certain;  see  Notes  on 
C.  G.  J.,  No.  1,  I.  139.  17. 

1.194.15.  to  expose  and  extirpate  those  Follies  and  Vices:  precisely 
Fielding’s  design  in  his  Covent-Garden  Journal;  see  Notes  on  C.  G.  J., 
No.  5,  I.  163.  33. 

1.194.26.  Rabelais,  and  Aristophanes:  inspired  no  doubt  by  the 
comic  genius,  but  intemperate  in  the  use  of  their  powers — in  Fielding’s 
mind.  In  C.  G.  J.,  No.  52,  II.  47.  23,  Fielding  speaks  of  the  extravagant 
humour,  coarse  wit,  and  unjust  and  immoral  satire  of  Aristophanes, 
revealing  that  his  new  attitude  towards  this  humorist,  at  least,  is  con¬ 
sistently  held;  see  Gerould’s  Selections  (N.  Y.  1905),  p.  196. 

1. 195.  7.  Quid  verum:  Horace,  Epistles,  I.  1.  11,  12. 

1. 195.  24.  Plato  and  Aristotle.  Mr.  Gerould  in  his  Selected  Essays, 
p.  196,  brings  forward  ample  proof  as  to  the  correctness  of  this  state¬ 
ment  by  Fielding. 

1. 196. 1.  real  Taste.  See  Notes  on  C.  G.  J.,  No.  2,  I.  143.  17.  The 
degeneracy  of  the  age  in  morals,  art,  and  literature  is  a  frequent  topic 
in  this  paper.  In  addition  to  Foote’s  Taste  (see  note  above)  one  may 
mention  The  Temple  of  Taste,  advertised  in  C.  G.  J.,  No.  19  (p.  4),  a 
mixed  assembly  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  the  graces,  and  especially 
oratory.  D.  L.  J.,  pp.  15  if.,  No.  7,  Feb.  27,  1752,  reviews  this  society 
at  length,  and  describes  it  as  a  cross  between  the  Female  Disputants 
and  the  Robinhood  Society,  and  as  composed  of  the  same  persons  that 
were  to  have  performed  in  Fun.  A  passing  reference  to  Kenrick’s 
Kapelion  leads  us  to  believe  that  both  Fun  and  the  Temple  of  Taste 
were  of  his  planning.  For  Fun  see  Introduction,  pp.  61  ff. ;  for  the 
Female  Disputants  see  Notes  on  C.  G.  J.,  No.  8,  I.  181.  11. 

1.196.35.  All  men  ( says  Cicero).  This  passage  has  completely 
escaped  my  search. 

1. 197.  5.  in  a  future  Paper.  There  is  no  such  paper  to  be  found  in 
the  later  numbers. 

1.197.16.  Evil  Communications  corrupt  good  Manners:  I  Corin¬ 
thians,  15.  33.  From  Menander’s  Thais,  Fragment  2. 

1.197.19.  Proceedings:  very  probably  by  Fielding.  The  word-test 
applied  here  reveals  hath  in  11.  24,  27,  etc.,  evidence  in  favor  of  the 
above  assumption. 

1. 197. 20.  Mr.  Mossop  appeared:  see  Notes  on  C.  G.  J.,  No.  9, 
I.  192.  13.  According  to  Genest’s  English  Stage  (Bath  1832),  IY.  339, 
Mossop  made  his  first  appearance  on  the  English  Stage  in  Richard  III 
on  Sept.  26,  1751,  and  was  received  with  great  applause.  On  Jan.  28 
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and  29,  1752,  Mossop  took  the  part  of  Macbeth,  as  Genest  says,  "1st 
time.”  Although  Garrick  had  been  seen  in  several  leading  parts  in 
Shakespearean  drama  since  the  beginning  of  the  season  of  1751-1752, 
yet  he  did  not  act  the  part  of  Macbeth  until  Feb.  8,  1752.  Mossop 
seems  to  have  divided  the  playing  of  these  great  parts  with  Garrick 
during  this  period  (Sept.,  1751 -Feb.,  1752)  ;  and,  in  view  of  his  apparent 
appropriation  of  the  part  of  Macbeth,  and  Garrick’s  infrequent  appear¬ 
ances  during  the  whole  month  of  January,  Fielding’s  trial  of  Mossop 
seems  to  be  justly  occasioned.  Garrick,  however,  had  not  given  up  his 
great  parts  to  Mossop,  for  he  played  Richard  III  on  Feb.  3d,  as  noted 
in  this  number,  and  Macbeth  on  the  8th. 

1. 198.  9.  that  famous  Triumvirate,  Booth,  Wilks,  and  Cibber.  For 
a  longer  discussion  of  this,  see  C.  G.  J.,  No.  15,  I.  224  ft.,  the  text  and 
the  explanation  in  N otes  on  same.  The  charge  made  here  against  these 
men  is  founded  on  fact.  Cibber  in  his  Apology,  Lowe  Edit.,  I.  190,  191, 
admits  that  he  and  his  allies  were  jealous  of  the  encroachments  of  the 
younger  generation  of  actors;  in  The  Laureat  (1740),  p.  39,  Cibber’s 
violent  enemy  says:  "He  was  always  against  raising,  or  rewarding,  or 
by  any  means  encouraging  Merit  of  any  kind.”  Cibber  had  a  poor 
opinion  of  Garrick’s  acting,  and  in  1741-1742  went  so  far  as  to  reappear 
on  the  stage  to  oppose  Garrick;  see  Lowe  Edit.,  II.  268. 

In  the  struggle  between  the  old  school  of  actors  and  the  new  school 
Garrick  became  the  leader  of  the  latter,  and,  in  time,  won  the  victory 
for  them;  but,  before  there  was  a  Garrick  to  lead  them,  the  "immediate 
successors  of  the  acknowledged  great  masters  in  the  profession  of 
acting,  Booth,  Wilkes,  and  Cibber,  were  much  inferior  to  their  prede¬ 
cessors. ’’—Davies  ’  Garrick  (Lond.  1780),  I.  19.  Fielding’s  censure, 
therefore,  is  justly  founded,  but,  perhaps,  is  too  severe. 

1.198,16,  sinking  to  Bartholomew  Fair.  In  1736  Fielding  had  his 
booth  there,  giving  theatrical  entertainments.  Many  men  and  women 
who  were  later  famed  on  the  stage,  made  their  first  ‘hits’  there.  The 
reference  here  is,  of  course,  to  the  rather  degrading  associations  of  the 
place,  the  debauchery  and  vulgarity.  During  the  fortnight  through 
which  the  fair  continued  in  Fielding’s  day,  the  regular  theatres  were 
deserted.  The  Fair  was  then  opened  annually  on  Sept.  2d  by  a  procla¬ 
mation  of  the  Mayor,  and  was  held  at  West  Smithfield;  see  Timbs’ 
Curiosities  of  London  (Lond.  1885),  pp.  33  ff.  In  C.  G.  J.,  No.  58 
(p.  2,  c.  3),  there  is  a  news-item  to  the  effect  that  this  Fair  was  to  be 
held  on  three  days  only,  as  in  the  last  year,  namely  Aug.  24  25  26 
1752 — "according  to  the  original  Grant.” 

1. 198.  23.  the  Character  of  Zanga:  in  Edward  Young’s  The  Revenge. 
This  seems  to  have  been  Mossop ’s  greatest  part  at  this  time  On  Oct 
10,  1751,  Revenge  was  revived  after  twenty  years  of  oblivion;  Mossop 
took  the  part  of  Zanga.  On  the  12th  Mossop  again  played  Zanga,  "in 
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which,  character  he  was  never  excelled” — to  quote  Genest  ( English 
Stage,  IV.  340).  He  played  this  part  also  on  Nov.  19th,  and  Jan.  11th. 
See  also  Davies’  Life  of  Garrick,  I.  161. 


NUMBEE  11. 

1.199.1.  Fielding’s  signature  A  is  found  at  the  end  of  this  leader, 
and,  as  in  other  similar  cases,  the  essay  may  be  attributed  to  his  pen. 

1. 199. 2.  Si  quid  novisti :  Horace,  Epistles,  I.  6.  67,  68 ;  freely 
adapted  by  Fielding  to  his  own  use. 

1. 199.  8.  In  a  former  Taper:  C.  G.  J.,  No.  9. 

1.199.22.  Plato’s  Dialogues  de  Bepublica:  I.  343. 

1. 199.  31.  Blessed  are  the  Poor.  The  authority  cited  for  this  reading, 
as  indicated  in  Fielding’s  footnote,  was  John  Mill  (1645-1707)  of 
Queen’s  College,  Oxford,  who  published,  just  before  his  death,  in  1707, 
a  critical  edition  of  the  New  Testament,  based  on  the  text  of  Stephanus 
(1550)  and  collated  with  78  MSS. 

1.200.1.  'Oi  IIoXXol,  and  the  ’Oi  II rioxol:  the  mob  and  the  beggars. 
In  C.  G.  J.,  Nos.  47  and  49,  Fielding  discusses  the  rise  and  progress  of 
the  Mob,  or  Fourth  Estate  (as  he  chooses  to  call  it) ;  in  No.  27,  he 
compares  the  upper  and  lower  classes  from  a  point  of  view  of  manners. 
The  poor-laws,  charity,  etc.,  are  taken  up  at  length  in  C.  G.  J.,  Nos. 
36,  39,  40,  41,  44,  and  63;  see  especially  Notes  on  No.  36,  I.  341.  27,  31. 

1.200.16.  Grotius  and  Puffendorf:  quoted  at  length  in  C.  G.  J., 
No.  39,  I.  356,  357. 

I.  200.  30.  a  mere  Utopia.  This  slur  on  the  Utopian  scheme  of  life 
is  not  to  be  taken  as  more  than  an  attack  on  its  impracticability,  or, 
rather,  the  fact  that  the  vision  had  never  left  the  clouds  of  fancy.  For  a 
similar  usage  see  Amelia,  Henley  Edit.,  VII.  248.  In  the  London 
Evening  Post  of  this  time  there  are  several  articles  on  the  Utopians-, 
see  Nos.  3896,  3902,  and  3911,  Oct.  and  Nov.,  1752.  In  1751,  there 
appeared  at  Oxford  a  new  edition  of  Burnet’s  translation  of  the  Utopia. 

1.200.32.  in  Nubibus  only:  ridiculed  in  D.  L.  J.,  No.  5,  p.  120 
(Feb.  13).  Here  there  is  comment  on  Drawcansir’s  profundity — “An 
Estate,  according  to  the  usual  sense  of  the  phrase,  in  Nubibus  only.” 
This  is  one  of  several  “Samples  of  .  .  .  Drawcansir’s  Sentiments  and 
Stile”  offered  by  Thornton. 

I.  201. 1.  I  hope  I  shall  be  at  Liberty  to  propose  a  Scheme.  This 
hope  was  realized  in  1753,  when  Fielding  brought  out  his  Proposal  for 
Making  an  Effectual  Provision  for  the  Poor. 

1.201.4.  the  Plans  of  others:  such  as  Alcock’s  Observations  on  the 
Defects  of  the  Poor  Laws,  Jan.,  1752;  see  Notes  on  C.  G.  J.,  No.  36, 
I.  341.  27. 
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1.201.7.  the  Scheme  of  the  late  Dean  Swift:  Jonathan  Swift  died 
in  October,  1745;  the  Scheme  referred  to  here  is  his  A  Modest  Proposal 
for  Preventing  the  Children  of  Poor  People  in  Ireland  from  being  a 
Burden  to  their  Parents  or  Country,  and  for  making  them  Beneficial 
to  the  Public  (1729);  see  Notes  on  No.  10,  I.  194.  10. 

I.  201. 16.  a  Composition  of  Gin.  This  is  one  of  several  references 
to  the  widespread  evil  of  gin-drinking.  In  his  Increase  of  Bobbers, 
Henley  Edit.,  XIII.  34,  35,  Fielding  speaks  at  length  of  “that  poison 
called  Grin,  ’  ’  and  attributes  to  gin-drinking  a  great  measure  of  the 
recent  increase  in  the  number  of  criminals.  Both  Fielding  and  Hogarth 
are  praised  for  their  efforts  to  remedy  this  state  of  affairs,  in  the 
London  Magazine,  March,  1751,  pp.  112-114.  As  a  sample  of  Hogarth’s 
work,  see  his  Gin-Lane.  In  this  Journal,  No.  20  (p.  3,  c.  2),  Fielding 
writes  in  protest  against  excessive  drinking,  and  in  the  next  column 
he  comments  on  an  act  lately  passed  “against  Spirituous  Liquors,” 
largely  through  the  influence  of  the  Bishop  of  Worcester— an  act, 
which,  “if  it  hath  not  abolished,  hath  very  considerably  lessened  the 
pernicious  practice  of  Gin-drinking,  C”  Several  acts  against  gin- 
drinking  had  been  passed  previous  to  this  time — one  in  1743,  another 
in  1744,  and  one  in  1749.  The  ‘  tippling-act  ’  of  1751,  the  one  to  which 
Fielding  refers  above,  was  passed  through  the  efforts  of  Nugent,  but 
to  Henry  Fielding  may  be  ascribed  the  inspiration  for  this  reform;  see 
Political  History  of  England,  1702-1760,  Longmans  (Lond.  1909),  p.  422. 

1. 201. 23.  As  to  the  Bestoration  of  the  Christian  Beligion.  This 
mock-serious  discussion  is  quite  in  keeping  with  Fielding’s  other  com¬ 
ments  on  the  religion  of  his  day;  see  Notes  on  C.  G.  J.,  No  4  I  157  5- 
No.  8,  I.  181.  21.  ’ 

1.202.3.  The  ingenious  Abbe  de  Boissi:  Jean-Baptiste  Thiandiere 
de  Boissy  (1666-1729).  The  passage  cited  here  is  in  Boissy’s  Sur  les 
sacrifices  des  victimes  humaines  dans  l  ’ antiquit e;  but  in  exactly  what 
part  cannot  here  be  cited,  for  the  work  has  not  been  found  by  the 
editor.  The  above  statement,  however,  is  based  on  good  authority, 
namely  the  Histoire  de  I’Academie  des  Inscriptions  et  Belles  Lettres 
(1663-1710),  I.  47,  which  comments  on  this  work  and  specifically 
mentions  Boissy’s  reference  to  Abraham’s  sacrifice  in  this  connection. 

1.202.28.  as  we  learn  from  Diodorus  Siculus:  in  his  History,  IV. 
44.  7,  where  he  speaks  of  the  Taurians. 

1.203.3.  as  Madam  Dacier  said:  in  a  passage  which  has  not  been 
found  after  a  long  search  by  the  editor. 

1.203.12.  as  the  Boman  Soldier  said  to  Nero:  from  Virgil,  JEneid, 
XII.  646.  ‘  Is  death  indeed  so  sore  ?  ’  ’ — Conington. 

I.  203. 17.  who  cannot  keep  a  Coach  and  Six.  The  luxury  of  the  age 
was,  according  to  Fielding,  one  of  the  causes  of  the  poverty  and  lawless¬ 
ness;  see  his  Increase  of  Bobbers,  .1751,  and,  in  particular,  his  Charge 
to  the  Grand  Jury  in  1749,  Henley  Edit.,  XIII.  214,  215. 
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I.  203.  27.  as  Tacitus  hath  it:  in  his  Annals,  IV.  30.  2. 

1.203.34.  that  Censure  of  Cruelty:  by  those  who  took  Swift’s 
Modest  Proposal  seriously.  Fielding’s  satire  is  constantly  leveled  at 
the  stupidity  of  such  critics. 

I.  204.  4.  Proceedings  at  the  Court :  probably  by  Fielding,  but  affords 
no  cases  where  hath  or  doth  might  have  been  used,  hence  the  word-test 
fails  here.  The  capitalization  of  WAS  in  1.  11,  and  of  HER  in  1.  14, 
following,  is  intended  to  emphasize  the  injustice  of  prejudgment. 

I.  204.  8.  Miss  Molly  Blandy.  This  young  person,  influenced  by  her 
lover,  Captain  Cranstoun,  poisoned  her  father,  and  removed,  thereby, 
certain  obstacles  to  her  union  with  Cranstoun  (who  fled  afterwards). 
The  trial  aroused  a  number  of  pamphleteers  and  artists  who  proceeded 
to  profit  by  the  curiosity  of  the  public.  The  trial  ended  at  the  Oxford 
Assizes  on  March  3,  1752;  Miss  Blandy  was  found  guilty,  and  was 
executed  there  on  April  6,  1752.  The  affair  is  mentioned  in  C.  G.  J., 
Nos.  12,  19,  20,  25,  26,  29,  30,  and  54.  Fielding’s  complaint  here  is, 
in  part,  against  the  notoriety  made  of  the  affair  before  the  trial;  for 
he  believed  that  publicity  in  trials  and  hangings  served  to  increase 
crime,  rather  than  to  diminish  it.  See  on  this  last  point  C.  G.  J.,  No.  25, 
I.  282  ff.  and  Notes.  For  an  account  of  the  trial  see  C.  G.  J.,  No.  19 
(p.  3),  No.  29  (p.  3)  (not  here  printed),  and  such  books  as:  London 
Magazine,  March  and  April,  1752,  The  Packet  Broke  Open  (Lond., 
M.  Cooper,  1752),  Miss  Mary  Blandy’s  Own  Account  (Lond.,  A.  Millar, 
1752),  An  Answer  to  Miss  Blandy’s  Narrative  (Lond.  1752),  The  Secret 
History  (Lond.,  J.  Robison,  1753),  etc.,  and  the  prints  in  the  Bodleian 
and  British  Museum.  The  illustration  facing  I.  204  is  from  a  contem¬ 
porary  print.  The  print  referred  to  by  Fielding  may  possibly  be  that 
in  the  Douce  Prints,  a.49.  No.  116  (Bodleian)  Miss  Molly  Blandy — • 
Taken  from  the  Life  in  Oxford  Castle  (Lond.,  B.  Dickinson,  Feb.  3, 
1752),  a  full  length  portrait  of  the  culprit  in  hoop-skirts;  occasional 
verse  at  bottom;  see  also  C.  G.  J.,  No.  12,  pp.  212  ff. 


NUMBER  12. 

I.  205.  24.  This  essay  is  signed  A,  and  is  Fielding ’s  production. 

1.205.25.  utcunque  ferent:  Virgil,  JEneid,  VI.  822. 

I.  205.  29.  says  the  ingenious  Doctor  South:  a  somewhat  incorrectly 
quoted  passage  from  the  first  paragraph  of  A  Sermon  Preached  at 
Christ-Church,  Oxon.,  Oct.  14,  1688 — Sermons  (Oxfd.  1842),  I.  242, 
Sermon  XII.  Dr.  Robert  South  (1634-1716)  was  an  especial  favorite 
of  Fielding’s,  and  is  quoted  or  referred  to  by  him  in  this  Journal  some 
six  times.  The  very  qualities  which  Fielding  admired  in  his  style — his 
wit  and  humor  and  the  directness  of  his  ridicule  against  the  vices  of 
the  age  in  which  he  wrote — were  censured  by  Archbishop  Tillotson. 
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See  Notes  on  C.  G.  J.,  No.  18,  I.  243.  20,  for  Fielding’s  own  words  on 
this  matter. 

1.206.7.  Quicquid  Grcecia  mendax:  Juvenal,  Satires,  X.  174,  175: 
“What  other  lying  tales  that  Grecian  history  ventures  on.”  This  is 
tom  from  its  context  and  is  a  portion  of  a  refutation  of  an  old  legend 
about  Athos. 

1.206.10.  Minus  profecto  mirentur:  Pliny,  Nat.  Hist.,  V.  1.  Field¬ 
ing  omits  portentosa  before  Grcecia.  D.  L.  J.,  No.  5,  Feb.  13,  1752, 
p.  120,  pokes  fun  at  Fielding’s  translation  of  paulo  minus  monstrifica — 
‘  ‘  Little  less  monstrous  ’  ’ — by  presenting  this  as  a  specimen  of  one  of 
his  ‘ 1  glaring  passages.  ’  ’ 

1.206.19.  an  Observation:  Herodian,  History,  Proem,  If  1.  Fielding 
gives  a  paraphrase  of  the  original. 

1. 206.  26.  in  the  Language  of  the  Hounhmms :  Swift ’s  Gulliver ’s 
Travels,  IY,  A  Voyage  to  the  Houyhnhnms,  3:  “He  replied  .  .  .  that 
I  said  the  thing  which  was  not  (For  they  have  no  word  in  their  language 
to  express  lying  or  falsehood.)”  Fielding’s  spelling  of  Houyhnhnms, 
and  his  grammar  in  Things  which  is,  are  rather  startling;  but  perhaps 
the  printer  is  at  fault. 

1.207.1.  Master  Geoffry  of  Monmouth:  Galfridus  Arturus,  etc. 
(1100?-1154).  A  translation  of  the  British  History  came  out  in  1718 
(Lond.). 

1.207.5.  Matthew  Paris:  historian  and  monk  (d.  1259).  He  was 
“the  best  of  our  ancient  Annalists,”  to  quote  the  Journal,  because  he 
was  an  accurate  observer,  and  a  careful  scribe.  His  Chronica  Majora 
is  one  of  his  chief  labors. 

1.207.10.  the  Story  of  an  Apparition:  Dion  Cassius,  History,  Reign 
of  the  Emperor  Avitus;  see  Dr.  Manning’s  translation  from  the  Greek, 
2nd  edit.  (Lond.  1704),  II.  366. 

1.207.20.  Nothing  is  so  short  lived  as  Truth:  given  as  another 
glaring  specimen  of  Drawcansir’s  style  in  D.  L.  J.,  No.  5. 

1.207.27.  Fama  malum:  Yirgil,  AEneid,  IV.  174. 

1.208.8.  the  Casualties  related  by  Sir  Richard  Baker:  (1568-1645; 
in  his  Chronicle  of  the  Kings  of  England  from  the  time  of  the  Romans’ 
Government  unto  the  Death  of  King  James  (1643). 

1. 208. 18.  the  Specimen  of  a  History  of  the  present  Age.  This 
imaginative  and  humorous  Specimen  is  paralleled  in  C.  G.  J.,  No.  17, 
I.  239  ff.,  and  is  commented  upon  in  No.  54,  II.  55.  12,  and  note. 
Fielding  used  this  same  scheme  of  satire  in  the  Champion,  Some  Extracts 
Out  of  the  Voyages  of  Mr.  Job  Vinegar,  Henley  Edit.,  XV.  248  ff.,  but 
without  projecting  the  history  into  the  future.  This  method  of  satire 
is  closely  allied  to  Fielding’s  ridicule  of  text-editing,  etc.;  see  Notes 
on  C.  G.  J.,  No.  4,  I.  156.  25. 

1.208.27.  the  Royal  Society:  see  Notes  on  No.  2,  I.  143.  17.  This 
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story  is  devised,  in  some  degree,  to  ridicule  this  Society,  and  is  one  of 
several  ironical  references.  The  Royal  Society  had  been  in  existence 
since  1622,  and  had  been  incorporated  by  Charles  II.  In  1752  Martin 
Folkes  was  its  president,  and  Rev.  Thos.  Birch  its  secretary ; '  in  addition 
to  these  officers  there  were  twenty  counsellors.  Meetings  were  held  at 
Crane  Court,  Fleet  Street,  and  there  the  society  had  a  fine  library  and 
numerous  valuable  collections.  See  London  in  Miniature  (Lond.  1755), 
and  Timbs ’  Curiosities  (Lond.  1885),  pp.  719  ff.,  for  a  brief  history  up 
to  1885. 

1.208.30.  called  Welsh  Babbets.  In  Hannah  Glasse ’s  Art  of 
Cookery,  8th  edit.  (Lond.  1763),  p.  190,  there  is  a  receipt  “To  make 
a  Welch  rabbit,”  as  follows:  “Toast  the  bread  on  both  sides,  then 
toast  the  cheese  on  one  side,  lay  it  on  the  toast,  and  with  a  hot  iron 
brown  the  other  side.  You  may  rub  it  over  with  mustard.”  In  Bos¬ 
well’s  Johnson  (Lond.  1908),  II.  216,  it  is  recorded  that  Dr.  Hill  was 
supposed  to  have  written  this  book;  but  Johnson  refutes  this. 

I.  208.  34.  The  Hell-Fire  Club.  In  this  passage  Fielding  purposely 
confuses  several  distinct  persons  and  events.  This  Club  had  existed 
in  Ireland — Dublin  in  particular — about  1737 ;  it  resembled  the  Med- 
menham  Brotherhood  which  arose  later  in  England,  and  was  prosecuted 
in  1737  by  the  House  of  Lords  because  of  its  evil  influence  in  politics 
and  religion. 

The  taking  up  of  the  theatre  in  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields  is  in  reference 
to  Rich’s  removal  of  his  theatrical  business  from  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields 
to  Covent  Garden  in  1728.  The  performances  of  Rich  as  Harlequin 
(at  the  time  when  Fielding  writes)  involved  the  use  of  much  hell  fire; 
hence  there  is  a  double  meaning  in  Fielding’s  reference  to  the  Hell-Fire 
Club.  The  particular  performance  alluded  to  here  is  Harlequin  Sorcerer, 
as  I  gather  from  a  note  in  the  Dublin  C.  G.  J.,  No.  18,  May  4,  1752 — 
“*See  the  Account  of  the  new  Entertainment  called  Harlequin  Sorcerer 
(now  performing  at  the  Covent-Garden  Theatre)  in  the  Universal 
Magazine  published  by  the  Printer  hereof.  ’  ’  One  scene  is  well  described 
in  D.  L.  J.,  No.  5,  Feb.  13,  1752,  p.  117:  “Lightning  flashes:  and  four 
Devils,  in  flame-colour ’d  stockings,  mount  through  trap-doors,  surround 
him  [the  Harlequin]  with  their  double-tongued  forks,  and  the  whole 
stage,  with  the  scenery  and  all  upon  it,  rises  up  gradually,  and  is  carried 
all  together  into  the  air.”  This  passage  seems  to  have  been  taken  from 
a  long  description  in  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine,  Feb.,  1752,  pp.  52,  53; 
the  performance  is  therein  set  down  as  having  been  first  produced  (in 
revival)  on  Feb.  11,  1752 — the  night  of  the  day  on  which  this  number 
of  the  Covent-Garden  Journal  appeared.  Fielding  may  have  seen  a 
rehearsal,  or  may  have  remembered  the  details  from  the  performances 
held  in  the  thirties.  See  Notes  on  C.  G.  J.,  No.  16,  I.  236.  30. 

I.  209. 12.  openly  propagated  Atheism.  This  charge  against  the  Hell- 
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Fire  Club  was  frequently  made.  The  Medmenham  Brotherhood,  which 
was  flourishing  in  1763  (perhaps  earlier  also),  was  accused  similarly 
of  debaucheries  and  blasphemies.  In  this  passage  Fielding  is  attacking, 
in  satire,  such  organizations  as  the  Bobinhoodians  and  other  Political 
Philosophers ;  see  Notes  on  C.  G.  J.,  No.  8,  I.  181.  21. 

1. 209.  29.  by  one  General  Drawcandsir :  a  puff  which  might  well 
have  enraged  his  critics.  The  large  amount  of  space  devoted  to  Field¬ 
ing’s  work  as  Justice,  and  to  his  pet  schemes  and  themes  in  this  Journal 
occasioned  much  ridicule;  see  Introduction,  p.  68. 

1.209.30.  Common  Gardens:  a  colloquial  pronunciation  and  spelling 
of  Covent  Garden,  one  which  Bichardson  persisted  in  using — see  Law¬ 
rence’s  Life  of  Fielding  (Loud.  1855),  p.  301.  London  in  Miniature 
(Lond.  1755)  gives  a  contemporary  description  of  this  place  (p.  97)  : 

.  .  a  large  pleasant  Square,  and  would  have  been  one  of  the  finest 
in  the  Universe,  if  finished  on  the  plan  that  Inigo  Jones  first  designed 
for  it.  The  Piazzas  on  the  East  and  North  Sides  are  grand  and  noble, 
and  the  Superstructures  they  support  light  and  elegant  .  .  .  the  most 
noted  Market  in  London  for  fine  Fruits,  Flowers,  Boots,  and  Physical 
Herbs.  In  the  middle  is  a  Column  with  a  Sun-dial  ...  on  the  West 
the  Church  of  St.  Paul.”  Today  there  is  in  existence  a  small  portion 
of  the  piazza  on  Tavistock  Bow.  For  a  fuller  description  see  Dobson’s 
Eighteenth  Century  Vignettes  (N.  Y.  1896),  Ser.  1,  pp.  323  ff.,  and 
Timbs’  Curiosities  of  London  (Lond.  1885),  pp.  292  ff.  For  Fielding’s 
connection  with  Bow  Street,  Covent  Garden,  see  Introduction,  pp.  16  ff. 

I.  209.  37.  A  certain  Juggler.  The  details  of  this  hoax  are  given 
in  Wright’s  Caricature  History  of  the  Georges  (Lond.  1867),  pp.  231  ff. 
On  Jan.  16,  1749,  the  General  Advertiser  published  the  following 
advertisement : 

At  the  New  Theatre  in  the  Haymarket,  this  present  day,  to 
be  seen  a  person  who  performs  the  several  most  surprising  things 
following;  viz.  First  he  takes  a  common  walking  cane  from  any 
of  the  spectators,  and  thereon  he  plays  the  music  of  every  instru¬ 
ment  now  in  use,  and  likewise  sings  to  surprising  perfection. 
Secondly,  he  presents  you  with  a  common  wine-bottle,  which  any 
of  the  spectators  may  first  examine;  this  bottle  is  placed  on  a 
table  in  the  middle  of  the  stage,  and  he  (without  any  equivocation) 
goes  into  it,  in  the  sight  of  all  the  spectators,  and  sings  in  it: 
during  his  stay  in  the  bottle,  any  person  may  handle  it,  and  see 
plainly  that  it  does  not  exceed  a  common  tavern  bottle. 

Those  on  the  stage  or  in  the  boxes  may  come  in  masked  habits 
(if  agreeable  to  them),  and  the  performer  (if  desired)  will  inform 
them  who  they  are. 

Stage,  7  s.  6  d.  Boxes,  5  s.  Pit,  3  s.  Gallery,  2  s. 

To  begin  at  half  an  hour  after  six  o’clock. 
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In  spite  of  the  absurdity  of  this  advertisement,  and  of  others  about 
Signor  Jumpedo,  a  large  audience  was  on  hand  to  witness  the  perform¬ 
ance,  but  when,  after  much  waiting,  no  performer  appeared,  the 
audience  revenged  itself  by  wrecking  the  theatre.  Thereafter  the 
Bottle-Conjuror  became  the  subject  of  many  satirical  advertisements, 
pamphlets,  and  ballads.  Harlequin  performances  took  up  the  act  in 
burlesque,  and  the  town  made  merry. 

I.  210. 16.  a  Set  of  Attorneys  Clerks:  the  Robinhoodians. 

I.  210. 22.  two  Hazing  Stars.  This  reference  is  somewhat  obscure, 
but  it  is  possible  that  Fielding  has  in  mind  the  Gunning  sisters,  who 
captivated  London  with  their  very  great  beauty.  Elizabeth  Gunning 
was  married  to  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  on  Feb.  13,  1752  (two  days  after 
C.  G.  J.,  No.  12),  and  Maria,  her  sister,  to  the  Earl  of  Coventry  on 
March  6,  1752.  These  “Two  Sisters”  had  not  set  in  “great  Houses” 
at  the  time,  but  it  may  be  presumed  that  their  marriages  were  prefaced 
by  either  an  engagement  announcement  or  by  town-talk.  See  also 
Votes  on  C.  G.  J.,  No.  16,  I.  235.  25. 

I.  211.  8.  Baras:  Barrows;  heaps  of  stones  or  earth  covering  a  grave. 
This  whole  passage  is  another  expression  of  Fielding’s  contempt  for 
pedantry. 

1. 211. 26.  Proceedings  at  the  Court :  probably  by  Fielding,  but 
affords  no  cases  where  hath  and  doth  might  have  been  used,  hence  the 
word-test  fails. 

I.  212.  6.  The  Censure  you  have  very  justly  passed:  in  C.  G.  J.,  No.  11. 
This  complaint  against  the  lewdness  of  the  contemporary  prints  is 
mentioned  in  C.  G.  J.,  No.  13,  I.  218.  15.  Fielding’s  disapproval  of 
the  indecency  and  grotesqueness  of  these  prints  is  expressed  also  in 
C.  G.  J.,  No.  51,  II.  43.  6.  For  Miss  Blandy,  see  Notes  on  C.  G.  J., 
No.  11,  I.  204.  8. 

NUMBER  13. 

I.  213. 1.  This  series  of  letters  has  M  signed  at  the  end.  For  the 
use  of  this  signature  see  Notes  on  C.  G.  J.,  No.  7,  I.  172.  8,  and  Intro¬ 
duction,  p.  101.  The  Gentleman’s  Magazine,  Feb.,  1752,  p.  55,  reviews 
this  number  briefly  as  one  that  “contains  several  trifling  letters  to 
the  Author.” 

I.  213.  2.  HorpuSbv  Ittrovrai:  Homer,  Iliad,  II.  89. 

I.  213. 13.  The  seventh  Article:  in  C.  G.  J.,  No.  5,  I.  164  ff. 

I.  214. 1.  like  my  Lord  Froth:  in  Congreve’s  The  Double  Dealer. 

1.214.18.  Cordelia:  a  signature  that  suggests  Lear  as  the  tragedy. 
From  the  constant  harking  back  to  the  Statute  of  Good  Breeding  laid 
down  by  Fielding  in  No.  5,  and  from  the  rather  too  highly  finished 
style  of  this  letter,  I  infer  that  this  is  not  a  genuine  letter,  but  one 
manufactured  by  Fielding  in  order  to  emphasize  his  attitude  in  the 
matter.  The  word-test  will  not  help  us  out  here. 
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1.215.21.  Peter  Grievous:  presumably  Fielding,  or  one  of  his 
friends.  Unfortunately  this  might  have  come  from  his  pen,  though  he 
rarely  cheapens  his  wit  in  this  way.  The  usual  test  does  not  apply  here. 

1.215.30.  a  Prohibition:  in  C.  G.  J.,  No.  3,  I.  149.  24.  This  letter 
is  obviously  not  genuine,  and  is  probably  by  Fielding’s  pen,  or  by  one 
of  his  assistants,  but  this  cannot  be  determined  by  the  hath- test.  The 
legal  phraseology  and  the  concreteness  of  expression  are  almost  certain 
marks  of  Fielding’s  style;  the  humor  (or  satire)  is  unmistakably  his. 

1.217.1.  Mr.  Chubb:  Thomas  Chubb  (1679-1747),  deist.  The  Gospel 
referred  to  here  is  his  The  True  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  Asserted,  in 
1738,  and  its  immediate  sequel,  The  True  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ 
Vindicated.  As  an  open  enemy  of  deism,  Fielding  might  well  have 
written  this  letter,  but  this  cannot  be  determined  by  the  usual  word-test. 

I.  217. 11.  Bad  Verses.  I  have  been  unable  to  discover  the  original 
verses  on  which  these  verses  herein  printed  are  based.  The  London 
Magazine,  1751,  p.  39,  has  a  song  called  Belinda,  and,  p.  424,  a  bit  of 
verse,  Belinda  a  quondam  Toast,  but  these  seem  to  have  no  connection 
with  the  above. 

I.  217.  27.  Y.  Y.  This  signature  is  so  similar  to  the  Z.  Z.  signature 
which  occurs  in  Nos.  16  and  28,  and  elsewhere,  that  I  suspect  that  the 
persons  are  identical,  and  not  Fielding;  see  Notes  on  No.  16,  I.  236.  17. 

1.218.4.  Epitaph:  probably  not  Fielding’s.  The  anonymous  con¬ 
tributor  uses  has  in  1.  5. 

I.  218. 15.  It  was  very  hind  of  you:  in  C.  G.  J.,  No.  12,  I.  212.  6  ff. 
This  reply  to  an  earlier  letter  has  the  appearance  of  having  been 
written  by  Fielding  as  a  continuation  of  a  theme  which  he  wanted  to 
impress  on  his  readers.  The  use  of  hath  in  1.  17,  in  some  degree  supports 
this  view. 

1.218.21.  In  Mr.  Pope’s  Poem.  This  description  of  Mars  and 
Venus  is  found  in  Pope’s  Odyssey,  VIII.  307  ff. 

1. 218. 31.  your  Favourite:  Miss  Bellamy,  who  took  the  part  of 
Sigismunda  in  James  Thomson’s  Tancred  and  Sigismunda  on  February 
13th  and  15th;  Garrick  played  Tancred  in  these  performances. — Genest’s 
Account  of  the  English  Stage,  IV.  345.  Fielding  speaks  highly  of  Miss 
Bellamy  in  C.  G.  J.,  No.  3,  I.  151.  27 ;  see  Notes. 

1.219.2.  as  Prior  says:  in  his  Venus  Mistaken; 

’Tis  Cloe’s  eye,  and  cheek,  and  lip,  and  breast: 

Friend  Howard’s  genius  fancied  all  the  rest. 

Venus  seeing  Cloe’s  picture  mistook  it  for  her  own  until  Cupid  set  her 
aright.  Friend  Howard  was  Hugh  Howard,  a  portrait  painter,  son  of 
Balph  Howard,  doctor  of  physic,  and  was  born  in  Dublin,  Feb.  7,  1675 — 
see  note  on  p.  58  of  the  Works  (Edinb.  1869). 

I.  219.  6.  Proceedings  at  the  Court.  The  trial  of  Betsy  Thoughtless, 
delayed  so  long,  actually  is  held  in  C.  G.  J.,  No.  15. 
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NUMBER  14. 

1.219.10.  This  leading  article  is  Fielding’s,  and  bears  his  signature 
C. 

I.  219. 11.  Jam  scevus  apertam:  Horace,  Epistles,  II.  1.  149,  150. 
1.219.17.  says  The  Dramatic  Poet:  Shakespeare,  Othello,  III.  3. 
156,  157. 

1.219.20.  in  the  Case  of  Duels:  ironically  stated;  see  Notes  on 

C.  G.  J.,  No.  4,  I.  156.  16. 

1.219.22.  Aristotle  in  his  Eluis:  Ethics;  presumably  from  the 
beginning  of  chapter  four  of  the  Nicomachean  Ethics-,  see  J.  A.  Stewart’s 
edition  (Oxfd.  1892),  I.  43:  “What  then  is  the  Chief  Good  .  .  .? 
Most  people  .  .  .  agree  as  to  its  name  and  call  it  Happiness.” 

I.  220.  31.  to  rank  this  Sin  with  that  of  Murder.  This  parallel,  as 
carried  out  here,  particularly  nettled  Thornton,  who  attacked  this  issue 
on  this  point  and  abused  Fielding  generally  for  debasing,  so  to  speak, 
his  good  name  as  a  lawyer  to  such  a  low  purpose;  see  extract  from 

D.  L.  J.,  No.  6,  printed  below.  In  No.  16  (see  Noies  on  I.  232.  36) 
Fielding  assigns  a  cause  for  the  scurrility  of  the  writers  of  his  time. 


The  Charge  of  SCANDAL  retorted  upon  Sir 
ALEXANDER  DRAWCANSIR. 

My  dear  KNIGHT, 

IN  your  COYENT-GARDEN  JOURNAL  of  Tuesday  last  you  have 
given  us,  in  your  usual  contemptible  barbarous  Law  jargon,  a  sort 
of  a  parallel  betwixt  scandal  and  murder.  Prithee,  Sir  ALEX¬ 
ANDER,  what  have  we  to  do  with  your  Foro  Civili,  your  aidings, 
abettings,  and  assistings,  your  principals,  your  accessaries  before 
the  fact,  and  your  accessories  after  the  fact?  —  We  all  know  you 
to  be  a  most  profound  lawyer,  and  that  you  have  set  up  a  court 
of  your  own,  which  you  are  pleas’d  to  call  a  Court  of  Censorial 
Enquiry,  in  which  you  are  both  judge  and  jury,  to  arraign,  try, 
and  condemn  all  who  dare  question  your  doughty  jurisdiction.  But 
hearkee,  my  good  lord,  be  it  known,  that  I  appeal  to  the  Law  of 
equity  and  reason,  and  hereby  accuse  you  as  a  traitor  to  both:  so 
with  my  pen  I  hurl  defiance  in  your  face. 

Tell  me,  right  valiant  Sir,  who  was  it  first  took  up  arms  of 
scurrility,  when  your  knight-errantship  strutted  about  in  a  helmet 
of  fool’s  cap-paper  and  a  plume  of  goose-feathers?  You  thought 
yourself  an  hero  indeed,  and  dealt  about  your  blows,  like  Harlequin 
and  his  wooden  sword,  with  much  noise  but  no  execution.  Like  a 
mischievous  schoolboy,  you  wasn’t  contented  with  making  mouths 
and  calling  names  simply,  but  grop’d  in  the  kennel  of  Billingsgate, 
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tho  ’  you  dirted  yourself  more,  for  the  petty  revenge  of  bespattering 
others.  But  at  length  you  was  forc’d  to  cry  peccavi: — you  have 
left  the  art  military,  and  since  commenc’d  Petty-f ogger : — but 
Counsellor  TOWN  has  found  our  your  subterfuges,  and  designs  to 
blow  you  up  for  a  Barreter. 

I  shall  say  nothing  of  your  lesser  crimes,  such  as  your  assaulting 
and  endeavouring  to  put  out  the  eyes  of  poor  Mr.  INSPECTOR: 
I  have  an  heavier  charge  to  prefer  against  you  for  the  most  horrid 
and  iniquitous  practices.  YOU,  I  say,  YOU,  in  conjunction  with 
one  PATIENT  GRIZZLE  and  the  MAN  OF  THE  HILL,  have 
insidiously  attack’d  a  very  worshipful  and  very  learned  JUSTICE 
OF  THE  PEACE,  with  an  intent  to  run  him  through  the  reputa¬ 
tion,  knock  him  on  the  head,  and  beat  his  brains  out.  Not  con¬ 
tented  with  this  barbarous  design,  you  have  put  on  his  appearance, 
assum’d  his  gestures,  usurp’d  the  very  tone  of  his  voice,  and  would 
fain  pass  off  upon  the  public  for  his  Worship  himself. —  But  can  it 
be  imagin’d,  that  one  of  so  exalted  a  character  could  stoop  to  the 
filthy  office  of  Scavenger,  to  shovel  up  the  Mud  of  Ribaldry,  and 
collect  the  Rubbish  of  Buffoonery?  —  Can  it  be  suppos’d,  that 
one  who  is  indefatigably  exercis’d  in  expounding  and  contriving 
Statutes  for  his  country’s  emolument,  can  trifle  away  his  precious 
moments  in  making  puns  upon  news-papers?  —  No  surely:  if  he 
had  any  leisure,  he  would  rather  employ  it  in  the  more  noble 
exercise  of  his  darling  Wit  and  Humour,  and  not  turn  Retailer 
of  second-hand  quibbles,  or  Chronicler  of  whores  and  rogues. — 
Be  it  known  then,  that  thou  art  a  very,  very  impostor:  nor  let  the 
world  any  longer  be  cajol’d  into  opinion,  that  so  wise,  so  profound, 
so  humane  a  person  as  the  JUSTICE  could  be  guilty  of  such 
paultry,  low,  savage  transactions  as  have  dishonour’d  the  name  of 
ALEXANDER  DRAWCANSIR. 


X. 


1. 221. 15.  that  malignant  Temper  which  Horae e  attributes  to  the 
Vulgar:  in  his  Odes,  III.  1.  1:  Odi  profanum  vulgus.  Fielding  uses 
this  quotation  as  a  motto  for  C.  G.  J.,  No.  33  and  No.  49. 

I.  221. 17.  to  which  Valerius  Maximus  assigns  Teeth:  Val.  Max.  IY. 
7.  2:  maligintatis  dentes.  The  passage  below  is  a  paraphrase  of  the 
portion  which  immediately  follows  the  above  citation. 

1.221.26.  in  Foro  Civili:  civil  court;  in  Foro  Conscientiw :  court  of 
conscience. 

1.221.31.  Cicero’s  fourth  Booh:  Tusculan  Disputations,  IV.  7:  “In 
pleasure  they  comprehend  malevolence — that  is,  pleased  at  another’s 
misfortune.  ’  ’ — Yonge ’s  translation. 

I.  222.  3.  In  Slander.  In  his  Champion,  Henley  Edit.,  XV.  230  ff., 
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Fielding  devotes  an  entire  paper  to  the  subject  of  slander,  and  among 
other  citations,  cites  England’s  laws  against  this  vice,  but  observes  that 
the  laws  did  not  then  give  an  adequate  remedy. 

1.222,17.  Chance-Medley:  in  this  connection  accidental  homicide — 
no  evil  intent. 

1. 222. 33.  to  the  Benefit  of  their  Clergy :  see  Notes  on  C.  G.  J., 
No.  23,  I.  271.  25. 

1. 223. 31.  Ainsworth,  Bailey,  or  any  other  Dictionary.  Robert 
Ainsworth  (1660-1743)  published  his  Thesaurus  Linguae  Latince  in 
1736;  it  was  the  best  Latin-English  Dictionary  in  print  for  some  years. 
In  1752  the  Rev.  William  Young  put  out  an  improved  and  fourth 
edition.  Nathan,  or  Nathaniel,  Bailey  (d.  1742)  published  in  1721 
An  Universal  Etymological  English  Dictionary.  This  ran  through 
twenty-five  editions,  and  was  greatly  esteemed  in  its  day.  Dr.  Johnson 
interleaved  a  copy  as  a  basis  for  his  own  Dictionary. 


NUMBER  15. 

I.  224.  6.  In  this  number  we  find  a  new  signature,  P,  which  is  found 
in  only  one  other  number,  No.  22;  see  Introduction,  p.  101.  D.  L.  J., 
No.  7,  Feb.  27,  1752,  in  ridiculing  this  essay  refers  to  it  as  the  work 
of  Drawcansir,  and  indeed  it  is  unmistakably  his.  The  word-test  reveals 
his  customary  usage  of  hath,  and  in  subject-matter  and  style  we  find 
further  proof — in  the  expression  of  partiality  for  Garrick,  in  the 
ridiculing  of  Cibber’s  foibles,  and  in  the  reference  to  the  Robinhoodians, 
etc. 

1.224.  7.  populum  late  Begem:  Virgil,  JEneid,  I.  21. 

I.  224. 10.  so  many  learned  Writers  in  all  Ages.  In  this  mock-serious 
introduction  there  is  an  indirect  attack  on  Colley  Cibber,  for  in  his 
Apology  he  makes  such  frequent  use  of  this  comparison  between  the 
Theatrical  State  and  the  Political  State  that  he  feels  compelled  to 
apologize  for  it — see  Lowe  Edit.,  II.  220.  Fielding,  in  carrying  out 
Cibber’s  method,  and  in  his  assumption  that  his  comparison  is  original 
with  him,  has  added  one  more  insult  to  Cibber’s  numerous  injuries. 

1.224.15.  Barrington:  James  Harrington  (1611-1677). 

1.224.15.  Lord  Bolingbroke:  Henry  Saint- John,  Viscount  Boling- 
broke  (1678-1751);  see  Notes  on  C.  G.  J.,  No.  8,  I.  181.  21.  Fielding’s 
antipathy  for  Bolingbroke  is  based  on  his  hatred  for  profligate  deists, 
and  such  was  Bolingbroke.  In  C.  G.  J.,  No.  46,  II.  19.  24,  Bolingbroke 
is  referred  to  as  a  model  for  those  who  may  wish  to  write  for  the 
subversion  of  religion;  in  No.  60,  II.  85.  6,  there  is  another  reference  in 
no  complimentary  terms.  In  his  unfinished  Comment  on  Bolingbroke ’s 
Essays,  Henley  Edit.,  XVI.  311,  Fielding  criticises  Bolingbroke ’s  doc- 
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trines  and  his  ability  most  unsparingly,  and  therein  Fielding  reveals 
clearly  his  motives  in  attempting  to  review  the  Essays. 

1.224.16.  the  ingenious  Writer  of  L ’Esprit  des  Loix :  Montesquieu 
(1689-1755),  Charles  de  Secondat,  Baron  de  Montesquieu.  This  well- 
known  work  was  published  in  1748,  and  by  1750  had  found  an  able 
translator  in  England — Thomas  Nugent. 

I.  225.  6.  The  Theatrical  State.  This  is  one  of  several  papers  on  the 
stage;  see  also  Nos.  26,  34,  and  71.  There  are  frequent  references  to 
the  stage  in  many  other  numbers:  Nos.  3,  5,  10,  12,  13,  16,  27,  and  62. 

I.  225.  14.  the  Theatrical  State  of  Drury :  the  Drury -Lane  Theatre. 
Fielding  professes  impartiality  in  his  G.  G.  J.,  No.  3,  pp.  151  ff.,  but 
very  naturally  took  a  deeper  interest  in  the  Drury-Lane,  being  an 
intimate  friend  of  Garrick’s;  see  Notes  on  the  above  number,  and 
Introduction,  pp.  84  fif. 

1.225.16.  a  Triumvirate:  a  repetition  of  a  similar  expression  in 
C.  G.  J.,  No.  10,  I.  198.  9.  Booth,  Wilks,  and  Cibber  first  united  in  the 
management  of  the  Drury-Lane  in  1711,  and  continued  in  that  arrange¬ 
ment  until  1733.  The  patent,  however,  was  not  entirely  in  their  hands 
during  this  period,  for  Steele  had,  for  a  time,  some  control  over  these 
men.  In  spite  of  various  upheavals,  and  difficulties  with  the  patent, 
these  three  virtually  controlled  this  play-house. 

The  term  triumvirate,  as  applied  here,  may  have  been  borrowed  by 
Fielding  from  Cibber’s  Apology,  Chap.  13,  2nd  edit.  (Lond.  1740), 
p.  360,  where  he  takes  up  the  Menagement  under  Wilks,  Dogget,  and 
himself  (referred  to  in  the  Contents  as  the  Triumvirate  of  Actors'),  and 
the  substitution  of  Booth  for  Dogget  in  1711. 

1.225.16.  Cibber:  Colley  Cibber  (1671-1757).  In  1709,  after  being 
connected  with  several  other  theatres,  he  became  one  of  the  managers 
of  the  Drury-Lane,  and  held  that  position  until  1733,  selling  out  his 
share  immediately  upon  Steele’s  death.  Cibber  not  only  acted,  but 
wrote  and  altered  plays;  on  the  strength  of  his  writings  he  was  made 
Laureate  in  1730.  In  speaking  of  his  own  acting  he  says  in  his  Apology, 
Lowe  Edit.,  I.  221,  that  he  was  better  in  comedy  than  in  tragedy.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  he  entitles  himself  “Comedian”  on  the  title- 
page  of  his  Apology.  See  Notes  on  1.  28,  below,  for  Fielding  and  Cibber. 

1. 225. 17.  Booth:  Barton  Booth  (1681-1733).  In  1713  Booth  was 
regarded  as  one  of  the  leading  actors  of  the  time,  especially  in  tragedy. 
In  1711,  Queen  Anne  forced  Cibber,  Wilks,  and  Dogget  to  take  in 
Booth  as  one  of  the  managers  of  the  Drury-Lane.  Dogget  withdrew 
and  sold  out  his  share,  after  much  trouble  to  all  concerned.  In  1732 
the  Triumvirate  took  out  a  new  lease  for  twenty-one  years,  but  Booth 
died  the  next  year. 

1.225.17.  Wilks:  Robert  Wilks  (1665?-1732).  An  actor  especially 
prominent  for  his  comic  impersonations. 
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I.  225.  21.  into  a  Monarchy :  referring  to  Charles  Fleetwood’s  regime. 
In  1733 (?)  Fleetwood  purchased  the  control  of  the  Drury-Lane  patent, 
and  ran  the  theatre  in  a  high-handed  fashion,  but  disastrously;  in  1744 
he  sold  out  the  remaining  term  of  his  patent  to  two  bankers,  Green  and 
Amber,  of  whom  James  Lacy  purchased  a  third  share.  In  1747  Lacy 
and  Garrick — the  two  Consuls  referred  to  here — each  bought  a  half 
interest  in  the  entire  patent,  which  had  expired;  see  Notes  on  C.  G.  J., 
No.  3,  I.  151.  14. 

I.  225.  24.  the  State  accordingly  triumphs.  The  war  between  the  two 
theatres  continued  throughout  1752;  current  opinion,  as  found  in  the 
periodicals,  supports  Fielding ’s  statement ;  see  Introduction,  pp.  84  ff . 

I.  225.  28.  the  ingenious  Historian:  in  his  An  Apology  for  the  Life 
of  Mr.  Colley  Cibber,  Comedian,  and  late  Patentee  of  the  Theatre 
Loyal.  With  an  Historical  View  of  the  State  during  his  Own  Time. 
(Lond.  1740.)  In  criticising  Cibber’s  habitual  spelling  of  management, 
managers,  etc.,  menagement,  menagers,  etc.,  Fielding  is  revealing  his 
life-long  enmity  towards  Cibber.  The  feud  between  them  had  begun 
in  the  days  when  Fielding  was  a  dramatist,  and  terminated  only  with 
Fielding’s  death.  He  attacked  Cibber  in  the  Author’s  Farce,  in  Pasquin, 
in  the  Historical  Register,  in  the  Champion,  in  Joseph  Andrews,  in  the 
Vernoniad,  in  The  Opposition,  and  in  the  Journal  of  a  Voyage  to 
Lisbon.  Cibber  replied  to  Fielding’s  attacks  in  his  Apology  in  1740, 
where  he  refers  to  “a  broken  Wit”  whom  he  does  not  “chuse  to 
name.  ’  ’ — Lowe  Edit.,  I.  286.  For  this  insulting  passage  Fielding 
pilloried  Cibber  by  means  of  a  mock  Trial  in  the  Champion,  Henley  Edit., 
XV.  311-315,  in  which  “Col.  Apol.”  (Cibber)  is  tried  for  murdering 
the  English  language.  Thereafter  Fielding  ridicules  Cibber  frequently, 
but,  as  a  rule,  more  openly  than  in  this  instance;  see  C.  G.  J.,  No.  1, 
I.  135.  29,  No.  3,  I.  149.  6,  and  other  references  in  this  number;  also 
in  No.  26,  I.  288.  7. 

I.  226. 1.  they  have  many  Kings:  referring,  of  course,  to  the  various 
royal  parts  performed  upon  the  stage. 

I.  226. 14.  the  Green-Room.  Cibber  is  quoted  in  the  New  Eng.  Diet. 
as  the  first  to  use  this  term — in  1701. 

1.226.17.  a  very  singular  Custom:  referring  to  a  part  of  the  daily 
routine,  in  which  both  actors  and  actresses  necessarily  took  part. 

1.226.24.  A  remarkable  Fray:  one  of  presumably  many  quarrels 
between  the  actresses.  Peg  Woffington’s  frays  with  George  Anne 
Bellamy  are  a  matter  of  literary  tradition.  Davies  in  his  Life  of 
Garrick  (Lond.  1780),  I.  310,  311,  records  the  fact  that  Woffington  and 
Clive  frequently  quarreled  and  “occasioned,  now  and  then,  a  very 
grotesque  scene  in  the  Green-room.” 

I.  227.  8.  in  which  Rewards  are  bestowed.  The  theatres  made  money 
in  this  age;  for  instance,  take  the  statement  of  Davies,  in  his  Life  of 
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GarricTc,  I.  105:  “I  am  authorized  to  assert,  that  the  profits  ...  at 
Covent-garden  theatre,  from  September  1746,  to  the  end  of  May  1747, 
amounted  to  eight  thousand  five  hundred  pounds.  ’  ’  Fleetwood  paid 
Garrick  "6  or  700  £.  ”  annually  (p.  74);  and  in  1747  Lacy  and  Garrick 
settled  the  latter’s  salary  at  £500  (p.  81)  for  his  acting  alone. 

1.227.9.  A  certain  able  Politician:  from  the  context  of  the  quotation 
and,  especially,  from  the  reference  to  Lilliput,  we  can  readily  supply 
the  name  Swift.  This  passage  is  a  paraphrase  of  a  sentence  in  A 
Voyage  to  Lilliput,  I.  6. 

1.227.20.  Benefits:  such  as  that  for  Mr.  Havard;  see  Notes  on 
C.  G.  J.,  No.  28,  I.  304.  3. 

I.  227.  27.  A  great  Poet:  Pope,  in  his  Epilogue  to  the  Satires,  II.  111. 

1.228.2.  King  Mills:  William  Mills,  the  son  of  the  famous  John 
Mills  (d.  1736).  The  younger  Mills  died  in  1750 — “about  two  years 
ago’’ — to  quote  Drawcansir. 

1.228.6.  like  the  Bobinhoodians :  see  Notes  on  C.  G.  J.,  No.  8, 
I.  181  ff. 

I.  228.  14.  the  Gods  descend  among  them.  In  the  various  Harlequin 
performances,  based  largely  on  Ovid ’s  Metamorphoses ,  there  were  two 
main  divisions,  the  serious,  in  which  the  heavens  sent  down  their 
inhabitants,  and  the  comic,  in  which  the  performers  were  less  concerned 
with  heavenly  attributes;  see  Tom  Jones,  Henley  Edit.,  III.  208. 

1. 228. 17.  Their  Patron-Deity  seems  to  be  Mercury.  Being  the 
messenger  of  the  Gods,  Mercury  naturally  would  have  been  much  in 
evidence  in  these  pantomimes. 

I.  228.  35.  I  am  now  preparing  a  Book  for  the  Press:  a  statement  not 
to  be  taken  seriously,  in  view  of  the  banter  on  Cibber  and  his  Apology. 

I.  229.  6.  Proceedings  at  the  Court :  very  probably  by  Fielding.  The 
word-test  applied  here  shows  in  1.  10,  below,  hath,  in  1.  24,  below, 
another  hath,  etc. 

1.229.7.  the  Cause  of  B—  T — :  probably  of  Mrs.  Haywood’s 
Betsy  Thoughtless  first  mentioned  in  C.  G.  J.,  No.  9,  and  postponed 
twice,  in  C.  G.  J.,  Nos.  11  and  13.  This  book  of  Mrs.  Haywood’s 
appeared  in  October,  1751,  and  is  reviewed  in  the  Monthly  Beview 
of  that  date,  p.  394,  as  nothing  else  than  “insipid.”  Moreover,  there 
is  in  this  book  a  biting  attack  on  Fielding  as  a  playwright,  calling  his 

Little  Theatre,  “F - g’s  Scandal  shop”  and  insinuating  that  he 

had  won  unmerited  favor  in  later  life.  (See  Dobson’s  18th  Century 
Vignettes,  Ser.  3,  p.  100.)  Here  we  find  the  motive  for  this  trial,  and 
a  substantiation  of  the  alleged  Information. 

1.229.10.  no  Jurisdiction  over  any  of  the  Subjects:  see  the  peace 
made  in  the  Journal  of  the  War,  C.  G.  J.,  No.  4,  I.  158  ff.,  Articles  6 
and  7. 
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1.229.13.  the  Corporation  of  Grubstreet:  since  the  time  of  Andrew 
Marvell,  who  first  used  the  term  offensively  and  against  John  Fox. 

1.229.21.  as  appears  from  Longinus:  presumably  in  his  On  the 
Sublime;  see,  for  instance,  section  three  in  which  he  takes  up  turbidity, 
bombast,  etc. 

1. 229. 25.  many  Citations  from  Juvenal  and  Horace.  Take,  for 
instance,  Juvenal,  Satires,  VII.  51,  52. 

1.229.26.  a  Line  of  Virgil:  probably  Eclogues  III.  90,  quoted  in 
the  motto  to  No.  31,  I.  315.  13. 

1.230.5.  That  before  the  first  Beginners:  a  paragraph  obviously 
modeled  on  Genesis,  1.  1,  2. 

1.230.16.  certain  Passages  in  his  Works:  a  rather  general  criticism 
which  is  hard  to  apply  to  Shakespeare’s  plays  as  Fielding  knew  them. 

I.  230. 19.  Ben  Johnson.  According  to  Mr.  Gerould  this  is  Fielding’s 
customary  method  of  spelling  Jonson’s  name  (Gerould ’s  Selected  Essays 
of  Fielding,  p.  177,  note).  In  C.  G.  J.,  No.  55,  II.  62.  3  ff.,  Fielding 
speaks  of  Jonson’s  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour  and  implies  that  it 
was,  in  his  mind,  an  inferior  work  containing  much  “rubbish.” 

I.  230.  22.  Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  In  C.  G.  J.,  No.  23,  I.  273.  6, 
Fielding  again  refers  to  both  of  these  men.  The  Knight  of  the  Burning 
Pestle,  the  joint  work  of  these  men,  is  certainly  dull  in  long  stretches. 

I.  230.  25.  Dryden  is  another  Instance:  in  C.  G.  J.,  No.  23,  I.  273.  20, 
Dryden  is  styled  as  one  of  the  literary  Kings.  What  plays  Fielding 
has  in  mind  here  I  cannot  definitely  state. 

1. 230.  30.  Even  Swift  himself.  This  criticism  is  from  John,  Earl 
of  Orrery’s  Bemarks  on  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Dr.  Jonathan  Swift 
(Lond.  1752).  In  the  second  edition,  Millar’s  edition,  p.  28,  Orrery 
writes:  “Among  the  various  branches,  into  which  Swift’s  expansive 
genius  spread  itself,  those  peculiar  talents  of  levelling  his  writings  to 
the  lowest,  and  sustaining  their  dignity  to  the  highest  capacity,  were 
probably  the  original  motives  that  attracted  the  Earl  of  Oxford’s 
friendship  to  him.”  For  Fielding  and  Swift  see  Notes  on  No.  10, 
I.  194.  10. 

1.230.35.  Pope,  who  begins  the  last  Book  of  his  Dunciad:  Bk.  IV; 
an  almost  minutely  correct  transcript.  The  Goddess  of  Dullness  is  here 
represented  as  setting  up  her  ‘  ‘  Kingdom  of  the  Dull.  ’  ’ 

1. 231. 12.  Mr.  Cibber,  that  great  and  profound  Lawyer.  In  this 
passage  Fielding  is  ridiculing  a  passage  in  Cibber’s  Apology  (Lowe 
Edit.,  I.  66,  67)  in  which  Cibber  writes  grandiloquently  about  the 
Revolution  of  1688 — of  “our  most  eloquent  Legislators”  and  “ancient 
Liberties” — and,  in  particular,  “I  doubt  it  will  be  difficult  to  fix  the 
Period  of  their  [the  ancient  Liberties]  having  a  real  Being  before  the 
Revolution.  ’  ’ 
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NUMBER  16. 

1. 231. 26.  The  introductory  matter  in  this  leader  and  the  letter 
itself  are  certainly  Fielding’s;  the  entire  leader  bears  his  signature  C. 
The  Notes  on  Axylus,  233.  26,  below,  explain  my  reasons  for  the  above 
statement.  The  Gentleman’s  Magazine,  Feb.,  1752,  p.  55,  comments 
on  the  “extraordinary  paragraphs”  in  Axylus’  letter. 

1.231.27.  Homo  sum;  nihil  humani:  Terence,  Heautontimorumenos, 
I.  1.  25;  humani  should  precede  nihil  in  the  text. 

1.231.31.  An  Eminent  Frenchman:  presumably  Voltaire  in  his 
Letters  concerning  the  English  Nation  (translated  into  English,  2nd 
edit.,  Lond.  1741).  I  find  no  such  passage,  however,  in  the  above 
edition,  and  assume  that  Fielding  has  in  mind  a  passage  in  some  other 
work  of  Voltaire. 

1.232.5.  the  late  Battles  in  Germany  and  Flanders:  in  the  War  of 
the  Austrian  Succession.  England  joined  in  this  war  half-heartedly, 
and  kept  in  it  largely  because  of  French  hostility. 

I.  232.  8.  the  great  Action  at  Fontenoy.  In  1745  the  English  suffered 
defeat  at  the  hands  of  the  French;  in  1748  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle 
was  signed.  Pelham  and  Newcastle  were  in  power  at  this  time. 

1. 232.  16.  The  British  Lion  is  still  as  formidable  as  ever.  This 
rather  emphatic  statement,  I  believe,  is  meant  to  be  taken  seriously  in 
spite  of  Fielding ’s  attitude  towards  war,  and  the  machinery  of  war. 
In  C.  G.  J No.  4,  I.  155.  17,  Fielding  ridicules  the  word  Captain,  and 
in  No,  7,  I.  175.  11,  preaches  peace;  see  Notes  on  same.  For  the  profli¬ 
gacy  and  immorality  of  these  poorly  paid  soldiers  see  C.  G.  J.,  No.  20, 
I.  255.  30;  No.  61,  II.  91.  35;  and  No.  68,  II.  123.  28. 

I.  232.  22.  Good  Nature.  In  the  Champion,  Henley  Edit.,  XV.  258, 
Fielding  defines  this  Christian  virtue  as  “a  delight  in  the  happiness 
of  mankind,  and  a  concern  at  their  misery,  with  a  desire  ...  to  procure 
the  former,  and  avert  the  latter;  with  a  constant  regard  to  desert.” 
Here  we  have  another  explanation  of  his  views  on  this  subject. 

1. 232. 36.  Scandal,  Scurrility ,  and  Abuse:  the  peculiar  property 
of  the  Low  Republic;  see  C.  G.  J.,  No.  4,  I.  158  ff.,  and  No.  15,  I.  229. 
10.  Fielding  devotes  C.  G.  J.,  No.  14,  to  a  leader  in  which  he  compares 
scandal,  or  slander,  to  murder,  and  carries  out  the  parallel. 

1. 233. 1.  That  our  Conversation,  our  Stage,  and  our  Press.  The 
Coffee-Houses  must  have  been  the  scenes  of  ardent  political  discussions 
at  this  time,  for  the  cause  of  Woodall  Out  and  Takeall  In  was  then 
sharply  contested.  The  play  Fun,  which  was  to  have  been  performed 
on  Feb.  13th  at  Castle-Tavern,  was  intended  as  a  scurrilous  attack  on 
Fielding.  The  scurrility  of  the  press  is  to  be  seen  in  the  pages  of 
Old  England,  the  Inspector,  etc.;  see  Introduction,  pp.  39,  46,  etc. 

1.233.4.  Party  is  indeed  the  Fountain.  The  Pelham  ministry  was 
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then  in  power  and  was  vigorously  attacked  from  all  sides.  Fielding 
sided  with  Pelham  and  his  adherents.  In  Old  Eng.,  No.  83,  Jan.  11, 
1752,  there  is  a  satirical  skit  in  which  Pelham  is  represented  as  tre¬ 
mendously  worried  by  the  misadventures  of  his  regime,  and  in  which 
Fielding  is  represented  as  his  groveling  slave;  see  Introduction,  pp.  47  ff. 
After  the  downfall  of  Walpole  in  1742,  the  Duke  of  Argyle  had  planned 
a  ministry  with  places  for  all  members  of  the  old  Opposition  (to  which 
Fielding  belonged),  but  Lord  Carteret,  the  King’s  right-hand  man, 
having  opposed  this  plan,  it  failed.  Henry  Pelham  became  first  Lord 
of  the  Treasury  and  was  also  made  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and 
began  to  project  a  broad-bottom  cabinet  in  opposition  to  Carteret. 
Lyttleton  was  admitted  to  the  Treasury  Board  in  1744,  and  in  the 
same  year  Chesterfield  was  made  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  the 
Duke  of  Bedford  (Fielding’s  patron)  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty. 
In  1745  the  Triumvirate,  or  Broad  Bottomry,  took  charge  of  the  war 
against  the  Jacobites;  and  after  this  was  over,  a  new  opposition  arose 
under  William  Pitt.  In  1749,  in  a  hotly  contested  election,  the  Oppo¬ 
sition  lost;  but  the  cabinet  was  split  in  two — Pelham,  Bedford,  and 
Fox  vs.  Newcastle  and  Pitt.  The  Prince  of  Wales  and  Bolingbroke 
joined  the  side  of  Pitt,  but  both  died  before  1752.  In  1751  Lord 
Sandwich  was  dismissed,  and  Bedford  and  Trentham  resigned.  In  1752, 
after  a  lull  in  the  early  months,  the  Opposition  showed  more  life,  and 
attacked  Pelham’s  bills  for  Jewish  Naturalization  and  for  better 
marriage  laws.  In  1754  came  another  election;  but  Pelham  died  in 
that  year,  and  Newcastle  became  premier  with  Pitt  and  Fox  under  him. 

1.233.26.  the  amiable  Character:  Fielding’s  Parson  Adams  is  his 
good-natured  and  truly  amiable  character  par  excellence;  here,  we  have 
a  faint  reflection  of  Adams  in  Axylus.  In  the  picture  presented  here 
we  find  a  man  whose  good-nature  makes  him  simple  and  ridiculous,  or, 
from  another  point  of  view,  ironical.  Axylus  was  originally  the  name 
of  a  Greek  character,  “Axylus,  hospitable,  rich,  and  good,”  in  Pope’s 
version  of  the  Iliad,  Bk.  6,  the  only  reference  in  Homer.— Dobson ’s 
note  on  Journal  of  a  Voyage  to  Lisbon,  Henley  Edit.,  XVI.  302.  It 
seems  certain  that  each  letter  signed  Axylus  is  by  Fielding’s  pen. 
Axylus  has  another  letter  in  No.  20,  which  is  answered  by  Iago  in  No.  21. 
In  No.  29  Axylus  contributes  another  which  bears  his  signature  and, 
in  addition,  C,  Fielding’s  known  initial  signature.  In  the  present 
letter,  and  in  the  others  so  signed,  the  writer  uses  hath  and  doth 
invariably,  so  that  the  above  assumption  of  Fielding’s  authorship  is 
substantiated  by  this  test. 

1. 235. 10.  the  Freedom,  the  Wealth,  and  indeed  every  political 
Happiness.  In  view  of  Fielding’s  previous  statements  to  the  contrary, 
in  C.  G.  J.,  No.  2,  I.  142.  30,  etc.,  this  is  intended  to  be  quite  ironical. 

1.235.15.  Arlington-Street :  Piccadilly.  The  street  in  which  Lady 
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Mary  Wortley  Montagu  lived  before  her  marriage.  Horace  Walpole 
was  born  at  his  father’s  home  in  this  street.  Pelham  the  Minister’s 
house  was  No.  17,  Arlington  Street. — Timbs’  Curiosities  of  London 
(Lond.  1885),  pp.  673-676.  The  Levee  referred  to  here  must  have  been 
one  of  Pelham’s  daily  receptions  to  his  adherents  and  “Candidates 
for  Preferment.” 

I.  235. 19.  such  perfect  Unanimity  among  all  Parties.  This  was  but 
a  lull  before  the  storm  of  political  difficulties  which  the  Pelham  ministry 
aroused  later  by  its  Marriage  Act,  and  its  Bill  for  the  naturalization 
of  the  Jews.  The  Duke  of  Bedford  had  resigned,  and  Sandwich  had 
been  dismissed,  so  that  peace  had  prevailed  for  a  time,  but  only  on 
the  surface;  hence  the  irony  of  this  passage.  In  C.  G.  J.,  No.  2,  under 
Covent-Garden ,  Jan.  6,  Pielding  writes:  “There  never  was  a  more 
perfect  Calm  in  the  political  World  than  at  present.” 

1.235.25.  That  noble,  generous  Duke  l  This  is  possibly  in  reference 
to  the  marriage  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Gunning. 
Fielding  prints  a  brief  notice  of  this  event,  and  calls  her,  “A  Lady  of 
really  great  Beauty  and  Merit.”— C.  G.  J.,  No.  13  (p.  2,  c.  3).  Maria 
Gunning,  her  sister,  became  the  Countess  of  Coventry;  both  had  come 
penniless  from  Ireland  as  young  girls,  but  were  at  once  celebrated  for 
their  beauty.  See  Notes  on  C.  G.  J.,  No.  12,  I.  210.  22.  Elizabeth 
Gunning  was  surreptitiously  married  to  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  on  Feb.  14, 
1752.  Her  husband,  so  highly  praised  here,  was  James  the  6th  Duke 
of  Hamilton,  whom  Walpole  describes  in  his  Letters  (Lond.  1877), 
II.  279,  as  “hot,  debauched,  extravagant,  and  equally  damaged  in 
fortune  and  person.  ” 

Granting  that  this  reference  in  C.  G.  J.,  No.  16,  is  to  this  very  Duke, 
it  appears  probable  that  Fielding  intended  that  Axylus  should  be 
regarded  as  somewhat  simple,  in  order  that  the  irony  of  his  statements 
might  be  more  biting.  The  Duke’s  marriage  was  a  rather  hastily 
planned  affair,  in  fact,  quite  impromptu.  His  gaming  friends,  who 
had  bet  on  the  possibility  of  his  marrying  Miss  Gunning,  had  a 
celebration-party  a  week  after  the  event,  at  the  expense  of  the  winners; 
see  p.  3,  c.  2,  of  this  issue  (not  here  printed). 

Fielding  speaks  flatteringly  not  only  of  Elizabeth  Gunning,  but  also 
of  her  sister  Maria.  In  C.  G.  J.,  No.  19  (p.  3,  c.  3),  he  publishes  a  news- 
item  about  the  recent  marriage  of  the  Earl  of  Coventry  and  Maria 
Gunning— “a  Lady  possessed  of  that  exquisite  Beauty,  and  those 
Accomplishments  which  will  add  Grace  and  Dignity  to  the  highest 
Station.” 

1.235.28.  at  the  new  Play:  Francis’  Eugenia,  performed  first  at 
the  Drury-Lane,  Feb.  17,  1752. 

1. 235.  35.  suspected  of  poisoning  her  Father:  Mary  Blandy,  men- 
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tioned  in  C.  G.  J No.  11,  and  No.  12;  see  Notes  on  these  numbers,  and 
Axylus’  second  letter  in  No.  20,  I.  253  ff. 

1.236.3.  your  neighboring  Justice:  Henry  Fielding,  who  lived  on 
Bow  Street,  Covent  Garden,  and  conducted  his  examinations  there. 

I.  236.  6.  your  Story  of  the  Man  and  his  Ass :  under  Covent-Garden, 
Feb.  21,  there  is  a  humorous  account  of  the  recovery  of  a  stolen  ass, 
and  the  rather  ridiculous  statements  of  the  owner,  a  very  old  man,  who 
is  overjoyed  to  recover  his  lost  animal.  Duke,  “poor  Duke,”  as  he 
calls  him,  had  been  his  life-long  companion,  and  beloved  by  him  as 
one  loves  his  good  and  faithful  wife. — C.  G.  J.,  No.  15  (p.  2,  c.  2,  3). 

I.  236.  8.  the  Lion  and  the  Man  in  the  Homan  Historian :  probably 
referring  to  Pliny’s  He  Leonibus,  Natural  History,  VIII.  16  (last  few 
paragraphs).  The  story  of  Mentor  and  the  wounded  lion,  or  Elpis  and 
the  lion  in  distress,  may  be  the  one  referred  to  here. 

1.236.17.  The  following  Letter:  signed  Z.  Z.,  but  probably  not 
Fielding’s.  This  signature  is  one  found  subscribed  to  a  letter  in  the 
Lond.  Daily  Adv.,  No.  156,  Aug.  31,  1751,  puffing  the  Glastonbury 
Waters,  which  Henry  and  John  Fielding  sold  at  their  Universal  Register 
Office.  Lawrence,  in  his  Life  of  Fielding  (Lond.  1855),  pp.  288,  289, 
attributes  this  letter  to  Fielding;  and  Mr.  Dobson,  in  his  Henry  Fielding 
(N.  Y.  1900),  p.  208,  repeats  the  same  idea,  quoting  that  this  letter 

is  “supposed  to  be  wrote”  by  “  J - e  F - g. ”  The  source  of  this 

last  quotation  is  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine,  Sept.,  1751,  pp.  416,  417; 
further  corroborative  evidence  is  lacking.  There  is  also  another  Z.  Z. 
letter  in  the  Lond.  Daily  Adv.,  No.  79,  June  3,  1751,  which  recommends 
the  Universal  Register  Office.  Both  of  these  letters  in  the  Lond.  Daily 
Adv.,  and  those  in  this  Journal  (in  this  present  number  and  also  in 
No.  28,  I.  302  ff.)  employ  has  and  does  almost  invariably — a  usage  not 
Fielding ’s ;  see  Introduction,  pp.  99  ff. 

I.  236.  20.  Misbehaviour  in  public  Places:  in  C.  G.  J.,  No.  5,  I.  166.  7, 
under  the  fifth  resolution,  Fielding  provides  for  just  such  a  complaint 
as  this  one. 

1.236.30.  the  new  Entertainment  at  Covent-Garden:  referring  prob¬ 
ably  to  Harlequin  Sorcerer,  which,  according  to  Genest  ( English  Stage, 
Bath,  1832,  IV.  353),  was  an  old  play  revived,  after  twenty  years,  at 
the  Covent-Garden,  Feb.  11,  1752.  Fielding’s  news  in  C.  G.  J.,  No.  8 
(p.  3,  c.  1),  announces  Harlequin  Sorcerer  for  “next  week”  [early  in 
February],  but  this  was  delayed.  In  C.  G.  J.,  No.  12,  I.  208.  34 
(Feb.  11),  there  is  a  reference  to  this  performance,  either  in  anticipa¬ 
tion  or  in  review;  see  Notes  on  same.  The  date  assigned  in  the  Gentle¬ 
man’s  Magazine  for  the  first  night  of  the  revival  of  this  play  is  Feb.  11, 
1752;  see  long  account  in  same,  pp.  52,  53  (Feb.,  1752).  This  panto¬ 
mime,  according  to  Genest,  was  tremendously  popular  at  just  this  time. 
D.  L.  J.,  No.  5,  Feb.  13,  comments  also  on  the  triumph  of  Rich’s 
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pantomime  over  Garrick’s.  There  is  no  exaggeration  in  the  statement 
here  made  that  the  theatre  was  crammed  full  by  four  o  ’clock.  Wilkinson, 
as  quoted  by  Genest,  states  that  the  doors  had  to  be  opened  by  three 
o’clock,  and  that  they  were  often  burst  in  before  that  time  by  the 
eager  patrons. 


NUMBER  17. 

1.238.  1.  This  leader  bears  the  signature  A,  and  is  Fielding’s  work. 
I.  238.  2.  Credite,  Posteri:  Horace,  Odes,  II.  19.  2.  Fielding  quotes 
11.  1-4  in  full  for  the  motto  of  C.  G.  J.,  No.  26. 

1.238.14.  Cardinal  de  Rets:  Jean  Frangois  Paul  de  Gondi,  Cardinal 
de  Retz  (1613-1679).  This  quotation  is  from  the  Memoires,  II 
( CEuvres ,  Paris,  1872,  II.  198,  199). 

1.239.13.  let  us  suppose  some  great  and  profound  Critic:  a  method 
employed  in  the  leader  of  C.  G.  J.,  No.  12,  and  referred  to  in  the  first 
paragraph  of  No.  54,  II.  55.  12.  For  Fielding’s  antipathy  for  pedantry, 
see  Notes  on  C.  G.  J.,  No.  4,  I.  156.  25. 

1.239.19.  Humphrey  Newmixon’s  Observations.  An  evident  play 
on  the  name  and  works  of  John  Oldmixon;  see  Notes  on  C.  G.  J.,  No.  3, 
I.  149.  3,  in  which  Oldmixon ’s  name  is,  in  a  sense,  ridiculed.  Fielding 
must  have  found  this  historian ’s  works  long-winded  and  dull,  for  he 
implies  that  this  is  so  in  Tom  Jones,  Henley  Edit.,  III.  209. 

1.239.30.  Geoff ry  Bechard:  a  name  that  suggests  the  historians 
‘Geoffry’  of  Monmouth  and  Laurence  Echard. 

I.  239.  32.  ‘  The  Inglis  hat  set  Temps.  This  doggerel  French-English, 
and  the  other  examples  in  this  number,  aroused  Thornton  to  a  burlesque 
attack  on  these  passages,  in  D.  L.  J.,  No.  8,  March  5,  1752,  an  extract 
from  which  follows  here: 

The  Author  of  the  Covent-Garden  Journal  hugs  himself  hugely 
in  playing  with  this  pretty  knicknack  of  mispellings,  this  monstrous 
conception  of  the  mind,  this  lusus  ingenii.  He  is  never  happier 
than  when  he  can  lay  hold  on  a  word,  which  he  can  torture  a 
thousand  ways:  A  pun  or  a  quibble  is  the  delight  of  his  heart; 
and  besides  the  witty  conundrums  which  he  tacks  to  the  end  of 
stale  paragraphs  from  forgotten  news-papers,  he  constantly  retails 
to  us  the  blunders  of  poor  creatures  frighten’d  (I  may  say)  out 
of  their  wits  at  their  formidable  examinations  before  a  doughty 
magistrate.  Mispelling  indeed  is  his  favourite  science:  He  dwelt 
upon  it  for  three  papers  running  in  his  account  of  the  Robin- 
hoodians.  but  in  his  last  Saturday’s  Journal  he  has  undergone  his 
usual  doings.  I  shall  only  transcribe  the  end  of  it,  as  a  curious 
specimen  of  his  talent  in  this  way. 
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“Monst.  incred  ten  tousand  pip.  fiffi  nit. 
“up  got  zee  Oostryche  tap  tonnobus,  is  pregados.  dat  zocurn 
‘  ‘  bypor  hoperad  abun,  idelonyeus  quinto  pur  zin  inmus  fi  f  adon 
1  ‘  addili. 

I  would  fain  make  a  remark  upon  this  extract;  but  in  good  sooth, 
gentle  reader,  I  know  not  at  what  point  to  attack  him,  he  is  so 
deeply  entrench’d  behind  the  covert-way  of  no -meaning.  Whether 
he  designs  this  as  an  inimitable  mark  of  his  wit  and  humour,  or 
whether  it  is  only  what  the  town-phrase  stiles  an  humbug,  I  shall 
leave  to  the  more  intelligent  fraternity  of  decypherers  to  unravel. 

If  such  are  the  trifling  arts,  by  which  Sir  Alexander  intends  to 
support  his  paper,  he  can  never  be  at  a  loss  for  subjects  or  matter. 
We  may  shortly  expect,  that  he  will  give  us  some  of  the  gibberish, 
which  children  in  their  plays  are  so  much  delighted  with,  as  I  am 
sure  ’twill  be  full  as  entertaining  and  instructive  as  his  new¬ 
fangled  unintelligible  trumpery.  Would  not-Pray-bws,  how-bu,s 
do-bws  you -bus  do-bus?  Pretty  bus  well -bus  1-bus  thank -bits  you- 
bus — be  as  acceptable  to  his  readers  ?  — or  if  he  was  to  write  his 
whole  Journal  backwards,  Eht  Tnevoc  Nedrag  Lanruoj,  yb  Eis 
Eednaxela  Eisnacward,  and  so  on,  would  it  not  be  equally  as 
astonishing  and  incomprehensible?  But  it  is  time  to  take  my  leave 
of  this  egregious  sense-mangler,  and  not  disturb  him  in  his  peaceful 
occupation  of  quibbling  and  mispelling. 

Y. 

I.  239.  32.  soe  dieted  to  Gamein.  Gaming  was,  indeed,  a  notorious 
vice  of  the  age.  In  C.  G.  J.,  No.  11  (p.  3,  c.  1),  under  Modern  History, 
there  is  a  long  item  of  news  copied  from  the  London  Daily  Advertiser, 
in  which  there  is  an  account  of  the  issuing  of  a  ‘Precept’  by  the  Lord 
Mayor  ordering  constables  to  arrest  all  idle  and  disorderly  persons 
found  “playing  with  Dice”  or  “throwing  at  Cocks.”  Fielding’s 
italicized  comment  at  the  end  tells  of  his  coming  across  such  persons 
conducting  a  cock-fight,  and  of  the  immediate  dispersion  of  the  crowd 
as  soon  as  they  recognized  him.  In  ‘high-life’  also  gaming  was  very 
much  of  a  vice;  take  the  example  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  and  of  his 
friends — see  Notes  on  C.  G.  J.,  No.  16,  I.  235.  25,  and  Walpole’s  account 
of  him  in  his  Letters.  See  Fielding’s  Increase  of  Bobbers,  Henley 
Edit.,  XIII.  37,  in  which  he  takes  up  at  length  the  Gaming  among  the 
Vulgar,  a  third  Consequence  of  their  Luxury.  See  also  Notes  on  C.  G.  J., 
No.  43,  II.  7.  31;  No.  66,  II.  113.  21;  and  No.  68,  II.  124.  5;  and  also 
Fielding’s  Charge  to  the  Grand  Jury,  Henley  Edit.,  XIII.  214  ff.,  quoted 
in  part  in  Notes  on  C.  G.  J.,  No.  68,  II.  124.  3. 

1.240.9.  quia  legire  scribire  potebat:  an  apparent  Latinization 
of  an  expression  of  Cibber’s;  see  Notes  on  C.  G.  J.,  No.  3,  I.  149.  6. 
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This,  too,  may  be  a  bit  of  satire  on  the  illiteracy  of  the  age — a  fact  fre¬ 
quently  mentioned  by  Fielding;  see  Notes  on  C.  G.  J.,  No.  51,  II.  44. 
12,  and  No.  56,  II.  67.  13. 

1.240,20.  in  a  speech  of  George  the  Good:  George  II  was  in  the 
25th  year  of  his  reign  at  this  time. 

I.  240.  21.  a  severe  Execution  of  the  Laws:  actually  put  into  force 
in  the  next  year;  see  Notes  above  on  Gamein. 

1.241.2.  every  Qualification  to  make  the  Marriage  State  happy: 
another  hit  at  the  hackneyed  forms  used  in  the  middle-class  marriage- 
notices;  see  Notes  on  C.  G.  J.,  No.  7,  I.  173.  3,  and  the  notice  inserted 
by  Fielding  (in  C.  G.  J.,  No.  13)  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton’s  marriage, 
Notes,  C.  G.  J.,  16,  I.  235.  25. 

I.  241.  8.  The  Ladies  of  St.  James  Parish:  the  Court -quarter,  hence 
fashionable  district,  in  Anne’s  time. 

1.241.9.  Brums:  or  routs;  noisy  gatherings  of  fashionable  people 
at  private  houses — to  quote  Smollett:  “Not  unaptly  styled  a  drum, 
from  the  noise  and  emptiness  of  the  entertainment.”  A  Pout  was 
very  similar;  Fielding  uses  the  two  words  almost  synonymously;  see 
Notes  on  C.  G.  J.,  No.  28,  I.  301.  1. 

!•  241. 15.  St.  Giles.  Hogarth ’s  Gin-Lane  is  taken  from  this  section 
as  it  appeared  in  1751;  see  Fielding’s  Increase  of  Bobbers  for  a 
description  of  this  district,  Henley  Edit.,  XIII.  96. 

1.241.24.  called  a  Lady  of  great  Merit.  In  C.  G.  J.,  No.  1  (p.  3, 
c.  1),  Fielding  comments  on  just  such  a  middle-class  marriage  notice,  evi¬ 
dently  the  one  referred  to  here,  “If  instead  of  young  Lady  we  read  young 
Woman,  the  young  Lady  will  appear  to  have  made  a  more  agreeable 
Choice.  ’  ’ 

1.241.26.  Herd  Of  Bucks:  in  the  colloquial,  or  slang  sense.  The 
reference  here  is  to  the  disorderly  conduct  of  the  young  bloods  in  the 
theatres;  see  Notes  on  C.  G.  J.,  No.  5,  I.  166.  7. 

1. 242. 13.  concerning  Bogs.  This  passage  is  in  reference  to  the 
rivalry  between  the  two  ‘learned’  dogs  of  the  period,  the  French  Chien- 
Savant  on  exhibition  at  Charing-Cross  and  various  other  places  in  1752, 
after  the  return  of  his  owner,  Mons.  le  Moine,  to  England;  and  the 
new  Chien-Savant,  or  English  Chien-Savant,  exhibited  at  Cheapside, 
and  elsewhere  early  in  1752.  In  a  note  in  C.  G.  J.,  No.  16  (p.  3,  c.  2)' 
Fielding  comments  on  two  news-items  about  these  dogs,  and  reports  that 
there  is  to  be  a  debate  at  the  Robinhood  between  these  two  learned 
dogs  on  the  nature  of  the  human  soul.  The  literary  dog  of  the  age 
was  Pompey  the  Little,  whose  ‘  history  ’  is  recorded  in  Francis  Coventry ’s 
book  by  that  title  (Lond.  1751). 

I.  242.  25.  Monstr.  incred  ten  tousand :  a  passage  quoted  in  B.  L.  J. 
No.  8  (printed  above),  and  ridieuled  therein.  The  Oostryche  mentioned 
here  is  probably  the  huge  bird  employed  in  Harlequin  Sorcerer. 
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NUMBEE  18. 

I.  243.  4.  This  leader  bears  Fielding ’s  signature  A,  and  is  his  work. 

1.243.5.  Omnibus  in  terris:  Juvenal,  Satires,  X.  1-3.  Fielding  sub¬ 
stitutes  Vina  for  Vera. 

1.243.12.  The  vilest  Perry,  and  the  best  Champagne:  this  fanciful 
misquotation,  and  equally  fanciful  translation  is  characteristic  of  Draw- 
cansir.  The  use  of  this  figure  throughout  this  paper  is  ridiculed  and 
burlesqued  in  D.  L.  J.,  No.  8,  March  5,  1752,  in  Covent-Garden  Journal 
Extraordinary ,  No.  I.  This  takes  up  the  vineyard  of  novels,  the  wines 
of  history  and  of  politics:  hot-pot  or  flip,  etc. 

1.243.14.  Wit  and  Humour:  a  frequent  topic;  see  C.  G.  J.,  Nos.  10, 
19,  55,  56,  etc.,  and  in  particular  Notes  on  No.  10,  I.  193.  26. 

1.243.20.  South  hath  used  them:  “the  ingenious  Dr.  South”  in 
C.  G.  J.,  No.  12,  I.  205.  29;  see  Notes.  The  controversy  with  Bishop 
Sherlock  began  in  1693.  South  attacked  Sherlock  anonymously,  but 
the  anonymity  was  quite  transparent.  The  Diet.  Nat.  Biog.  speaks  of 
“the  amazing  powers  of  his  wit”  in  the  attacks  on  Sherlock.  See  his 
Animadversions  on  Sherlock’s  Vindication,  Tritheism  Charged,  etc. 

1.243.25.  the  Instance  of  St.  Paul.  Fielding’s  familiarity  with  the 
Bible  is  amply  proved  by  his  frequent  quotations  and  references  (some 
score  in  aE),  and  by  his  possession  of  numerous  treatises  on  sacred 
literature. 

1.243.27.  the  unjustly  celebrated  Petronius:  the  author  of  the 
Satyricon,  the  fragments  of  which  were  found  in  the  17th  century, 
Over  this  discovery  the  critics  fought  tooth-and-nail,  so  that  this  rather 
witty,  but  indecent,  work  became  temporarily  famous. 

I.  244.  3.  some  tritical  Essay :  such  as  Swift  ridicules  in  his  Tritical 
Essay  upon  the  Faculties  of  the  Mind. 

1. 244. 6.  Essays  of  Entertainment :  suggested  in  title,  if  not  in 
contents,  by  such  a  work  as  Numb.  XIII.  of  Winter-Evening ’s  Enter¬ 
tainment  advertised  on  p.  4,  c.  3,  of  the  previous  issue  of  this  Journal. 

1.244.11.  the  late  ingenious  Dr.  Swift:  one  of  several  tributes  to 
his  genius;  see  Notes  on  C.  G.  J.,  No.  10,  I.  194.  10.  The  passage 
referred  to  here  is  from  Martinus  Scriblerus,  or  the  Art  of  SinTcing  in 
Poetry,  Chap.  4,  on  Bathos;  see  Works  (Bost.  1883),  Scott  Edit.,  XIII. 
32.  Pope  presumably  wrote  this  passage;  see  Notes  on  C.  G.  J.,  No.  40, 
I.  360.  29. 

I.  245.  5.  Bibliopolium :  literally,  from  the  Greek,  the  shop  of  a  seller 
of  books,  in  practice,  rare  books.  By  a  sudden  leap  to  a  Latin  stem, 
Fielding  appends  (on  this  stem)  a  pun  on  toper,  and  on  perry,  in 
English;  and  preserves  the  semblance  of  classical  form  in  a  humorous 
fashion.  For  the  benefit  of  those  in  doubt  he  adds  the  meaning:  Perry- 
shop. 
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1.245.30.  Laseat,  Latour,  Bennet:  presumably  the  names  of  famous 
contemporary  brands  of  champagne. 

I.  246.  5.  according  to  the  Observations  of  Butler :  in  his  Hudibras, 
II.  3.  773-776. 

As  wind,  i’  th’  hypocondres  pent, 

Is  but  a  blast,  if  downward  sent; 

But  if  it  upward  chance  to  fly, 

Becomes  new  light  and  prophecy; 

I.  247. 14.  M — nst — r,  L — d.  A  humorous  reference  to  a  practice 
then  prevalent,  particularly  in  writing  abusive  personal  satires. 


NUMBER  19. 

1. 248. 1.  The  signature  C,  at  the  end  of  this  paper,  indicates  that 
this  is  Fielding ’s  work. 

1.248.2.  Non  hcec  jocosce  convenient  Lyres:  Horace,  Odes,  III.  3.  69. 

1.248.6.  Bristol  Stones:  rock-crystal  found  near  Bristol;  sometimes 

called  Bristol  Diamonds. 

1.248.15.  Mr.  Lacan:  a  person  (evidently  a  jeweler)  who  has 
escaped  further  identification  at  my  hands. 

I.  248.  23.  Milton  himself :  an  oblivion  of  fifty  years’  duration,  which 
can  be  measured  in  terms  of  editions.  Addison,  in  the  Spectator,  helped 
to  alleviate  the  situation.  At  this  time  (1711-1713)  Tonson  brought 
out  a  new  edition  of  the  works  of  Milton  which  was  “the  ninth  of 
Paradise  Lost,  the  eighth  of  Paradise  Regained,  the  seventh  of  Samson 
Agonistes,  and  the  sixth  of  the  minor  poems.’’ — Masson’s  Life  of 
Milton,  VI.  789.  Thereafter,  owing  to  the  renewed  interest  in  Milton’s 
poetry,  especially  in  his  minor  poems,  there  was  a  rapid  multiplication  of 
editions.  See  Beers’  English  Romanticism,  XVIII  Century  (N.  Y. 
1906),  pp.  146  ff. 

1.  248.28.  Ephemeran:  an  adjective  coined  on  the  noun;  hence  the 
capitalization  and  unusual  form. 

I.  249.  6.  Ires  mihi  convives :  Horace,  Epistles,  II.  2.  61. 

1.249.29.  ATbumazar:  a  comedy  by  Thomas  Tomkis  (fl.  1614); 
published  in  1615,  and  performed  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  1614- 
1615;  revived  at  Drury-Lane  1747-1748. 

I.  249.  30.  the  little  French  Lawyer  of  Fletcher:  in  The  Little  French 
Lawyer.  In  1749  some  of  the  scenes  in  this  comedy  were  selected  for 
a  farce,  and  were  acted  under  the  same  title;  see  Dyce’s  edition  of 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher’s  Works  (Lond.  1843),  III.  459,  460. 

1.249.34.  The  Highland  Fair:  by  Joseph  Mitchell  (1684-1738),  a 
Scotch  dramatist,  and  poet.  His  opera  by  the  above  name,  with  a 
subtitle  of  the  Union  of  the  Clans,  was  performed  at  the  Drury-Lane, 
March  20,  1731.  Genest  describes  this  as  “a  very  pleasing  piece” — 
English  Stage  (Bath  1832),  III.  290. 
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I.  250. 12.  Bernard  Lintott :  see  Notes  on  C.  G.  J.,  No.  6,  I.  168.  33. 

1.250.13.  Phcedra  and  Hypolitus:  referring  probably  to  Sir  B. 
Sherburne ’s  translation  of  the  Phcedra  and  Rippolytus  of  Seneca  in  his 
edition  of  The  Tragedies  of  L.  Annceus  Seneca  (Lond.  1701),  Smith  and 
Walford.  The  British  Museum  Catalogue  records  no  translation  of 
Euripides  until  1781. 

I.  250. 16.  In  truth,  there  is  nothing  so  unsettled  and  incertain,  as 
our  Notion  of  Rumour  in  general.  In  C.  G.  J.,  No.  55,  II.  59  ff.,  Field¬ 
ing  devotes  a  leader  to  the  explanation  of  what  humor  really  is,  in  his 
mind,  and  clearly  explains  its  tragic  and  comic  sides,  therein  taking  up 
the  ridiculous.  In  this  present  number  he  is  interested  in  giving  examples, 
rather  than  in  explaining  the  nature  of  humor. 

I.  251. 13.  Alexander  the  Great.  The  passage  reflects  the  irony  in 
Jonathan  Wild.  Fielding’s  contempt  for  the  so-called  greatness  of 
Alexander  is  openly  expressed  in  several  of  his  previous  works.  In 
Jonathan  Wild,  Henley  Edit.,  II.  3,  he  ironically  distinguishes  greatness 
from  goodness;  in  speaking  of  Alexander  and  Caesar  as  great  men  he 
vigorously  condemns  their  cruelties  and  ruthless  conduct,  ridiculing  the 
few  examples  of  their  clemency. 

I.  251. 18.  the  Beigns  of  Caligula  and  Claudius.  Nero  and  Domitian 
are  ridiculed  by  Fielding  in  C.  G.  J.,  Nos.  24  and  55.  For  the  great 
man,  a  type  here  aimed  at,  see  Notes  on  C.  G.  J.,  No.  2,  I.  144.  22. 

1.251.25.  Phalaris  and  Perillus:  see  Pindar,  Pyth.,  I.  185. 

I.  252.  9.  that  pleasant  Rumour  called  Boasting :  as  in  the  modern 
sense.  Here,  Fielding  harks  back  to  his  theme  of  scurrility,  abuse,  and 
scandal;  see  C.  G.  J.,  No.  14,  I.  219  ff.  In  the  Champion,  Henley  Edit., 
XV.  240  ff.,  Fielding  devotes  a  whole  paper  to  a  discussion  of  the  origin 
of  this  term,  heading  his  paper  Torrere  parant. 

I.  252.  22.  Tally  long  ago  said:  in  the  Academica  of  Cicero,  II.  72.  16. 
Num  hie  sophistes?  Sic  enim  appellahantur  ei,  qui  ostentationis  aut 
queestus  caussa  philosophahantur — “Merely  pretenders  to  philosophy.’’ 


NUMBER  20. 

1.253.1.  Here  we  have  another  letter  from  Axylus;  see  Notes  on 
C.  G.  J.,  No.  16,  I.  233.  26.  The  word-test  applied  here  substantiates 
my  belief  that  Fielding  wrote  this  and  the  other  letters  so  signed. 

1.253.2.  Desine  molle:  Ovid,  Epistles,  XVII.  111-114. 

I.  253.  23.  the  genuine  Trial  of  Mary  Blandy :  one  of  the  numerous 
pamphlets  issued  at  this  time.  This  particular  one  was  published  in 
London  (March  ?)  1752,  in  quarto;  see  C.  G.  J.,  No.  11,  I.  204.  8,  and 
note. 

I.  254.  23.  ’Till  at  last,  a  cruel  Spoiler  came :  a  quotation  which  I 
have  failed  to  place. 
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I.  255.  9.  a  profligate  abandoned  Fugitive.  Cranstoun  departed  from 
England  in  time  to  escape  the  law.  In  the  Public  Record  Office,  Chancery 
Lane,  under  Domestic  State  Papers,  Bundle  118,  No.  22,  there  is  recorded 
an  examination  of  the  departure  of  Cranstoun. 

1.255.11.  My  punishment:  Genesis,  4.  14. 

I.  255.  23.  an  Officer  in  the  Army:  Cranstoun  was  a  captain. 

I.  255.  30.  the  English  Army.  Fielding  ridicules  the  word  Captain 
in  his  Glossary ;  but  here  is  shown  a  more  fair-minded  attitude.  Axylus 
is  more  concerned  with  the  general  attitude  towards  the  1  Social  Evil.  ’ 
At  this  time  Fielding  was  strongly  interested  in  the  problem,  and, 
later,  wrote  three  leaders  on  the  subject — C.  G.  J.,  Nos.  57,  67,  and 
68 — not  to  mention  numerous  news-items  and  comments  on  the  same; 
see  Notes  on  C.  G.  J.,  No.  57,  II.  69.  7. 

In  this  same  number  (p.  2,  c.  3)  there  is  a  paragraph  reporting  an 
examination  of  the  keeper  and  inmates  of  a  bawdy-house  before  Field¬ 
ing,  with  an  italicized  comment  similar  to  the  sentiment  expressed  by 
Axylus — Fielding  however  did  not  write  this  comment,  for  he  adds 
“I  was  much  pleased  with  the  foregoing  Observations  of  Mr.  Brogden 
[his  clerk],  who,  tho’  he  hath  drawn  so  many  thousand  Commitments, 
is  a  man  of  great  Humanity.  The  Reader  will  perceive  how  well  this 
Sentiment  agrees  with  those  expressed  by  my  Friend  Axylus  .  .  .  ” 
See  Notes  on  No.  68,  II.  123.  28,  for  a  further  reference  to  the  army. 

1.  256.7.  Vice  in  it’s  proper  odious  Colours.  This  is  distinctly  a 
Fielding  phrase,  and  brands  this  letter  as  his.  In  his  Joseph  Andrews, 
Henley  Edit.,  I.  23,  he  states  that  therein  vice  is  “  never  set  forth  as 
the  object  of  ridicule,  but  detestation.”  In  his  desire  to  “strip  the 
Monster”  he  is  applying  an  old  phrase  of  Plato’s  which  is  mentioned  in 
the  Champion,  Henley  Edit.,  XV.  166:  “if  we  strip  virtue  and  vice  of 
all  their  outward  ornaments  .  .  .  vice  will  appear  a  tawdry  painted 
harlot  ...” 

I.  257. 14.  throws  a  Levant :  “a  wager  made  without  intent  to  pay 
if  lost.  Ohs.” — Webster’s  Dictionary  (1910). 

1.257.23.  Moonshine:  a  word  having  today  nearly  the  same  meaning 
in  slang — empty  show. 


NUMBER  21. 

I.  258.  9.  The  signature  A,  at  the  end  of  this  letter  from  Iago,  and 
the  unvaried  use  of  hath  for  has  would  indicate  that  Fielding  wrote  this 
letter.  In  its  subject-matter  and  style  it  is  a  manufactured  answer  to 
Fielding’s  Axylus;  both  Iago  and  Axylus  are  of  his  creation,  and  in 
projecting  the  controversy  Fielding  had  a  moral  to  suggest,  but  by 
example  rather  than  precept.  Murphy  (in  1762)  reprinted  this  as 
Fielding’s  work. 

I.  258. 10.  Est  miserorum:  Plautus,  Captivi,  III.  4.  51. 
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I.  258. 17.  Examples  may  perhaps  have  more  Advantage:  an  echo  of  a 
more  positive  expression  of  the  same  Idea  in  the  Champion ,  Henley 
Edit.,  XV.  330-331.  There  he  says:  “Indeed  nothing  can  be  juster 
than  Demea’s  observation,  nor  less  deserves  to  be  ridiculed;  the  force 
of  example  is  infinitely  stronger,  as  well  as  quicker,  than  precept  .  . 
p.  330.  On  the  next  page  he  mentions,  as  in  this  place,  the  example  of 
the  Lacedemonians.  See  Notes  on  C.  G.  J.,  No.  25,  I.  282.  26,  for  public 
hangings,  also  No.  11,  I.  201.  16,  on  gin-drinking — Hogarth’s  Gin-Lane. 
Of  the  force  of  Hogarth’s  pictorial  examples  against  vice  he  says  in 
the  Champion,  as  above,  p.  331:  “.  .  .  I  esteem  the  ingenious  Mr. 
Hogarth  as  one  of  the  most  useful  satirists  any  age  hath  produced.” 

I.  258.  25.  When  I  first  read  the  Name  of  Axylus:  in  C.  G.  J.,  No.  16, 
I.  233  if.  His  second  Performance  is  in  C.  G.  J.,  No.  20,  I.  253  ff. 

I.  259. 12.  a  late  Orator  at  the  Bobinhood.  Eor  the  personnel  of  this 
society  see  Notes  on  C.  G.  J.,  No.  8,  I.  181.  11. 

I.  259.  17.  as  Plato  remarks:  Bepublic,  Bk.  2,  in  the  first  part  thereof; 
not  a  direct  quotation,  but  a  summary  of  a  part  of  the  argument. 

1.259.33.  prevent  his  envying  the  Duke  of  Marlborough:  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  Marlborough’s  victories  between  1701  and  1709;  Louis  XIV 
was  then  old,  and  at  the  end  of  his  resources. 

I.  260. 10.  Horace,  who  was  a  sensible  Writer:  a  passage  which  I 
have  not  been  able  to  locate  in  Horace  (or  any  other  Latin  author). 

1.260.13.  the  old  Greek:  anonymous.  ’E/xo0  davbvros  yaia  irvpl, 

quoted  by  Suetonius,  Nero,  XXXVIII.  “When  I  am  dead  let  earth 
with  fire  be  mingled.” 

1.261.18.  Dr.  Mandevil  observes:  Bernard  Mandeville  (1670?-1733) 
in  his  Essay  on  Charity  (published,  Lond.  1723,  with  his  Fable  of  the 
Bees),  p.  294:  “Pride  and  Vanity  have  built  more  Hospitals  than  all 
the  Virtues  together.” 

1.261.32.  one  constant  Series  of  Hypocrisy:  one  of  the  elements 
of  affectation  “the  only  source  of  the  true  Ridiculous ” — Joseph 
Andrews,  Henley  Edit.,  I.  21,  22. 

1.262.6.  an  unhappy  Woman:  Mary  Blandy. 

1.262.27.  many  great  Services  to  a  private  Family:  presumably  one 
of  Fielding’s  own  acts  of  charity.  Axylus,  we  may  say,  represents  in 
some  degree,  Fielding.  For  Fielding’s  acts  of  charity  see  Notes  on 
C.  G.  J.,  No.  40,  I.  363.  11,  and  No.  44,  II.  13.  28. 


NUMBER  22. 

I.  264. 1.  This  leader  is  signed  P,  as  is  the  leader  in  C.  G.  J.,  No.  15, 
and  is  Fielding’s  work;  see  Notes  on  I.  224.  6.  This  tale  is  retold,  with 
omissions,  from  Orlando  Furioso,  XXVIII.  4-74;  see  Mr.  Dobson’s 
comment  on  p.  83  of  his  Sidewalk  Studies  (Lond.  1903). 
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1.264.2.  Qua  tamen  exarsit  forma:  Juvenal,  Satires,  VI.  103-105. 

I.  264.  7,  It  is  not  Virtue:  Milton,  Samson  Agonistes,  11.  1010-1013. 

I.  264.  21.  Ladies  of  Quality  especially :  in  reference  to  the  Memoirs 
of  a  Lady  of  Quality  in  Smollett’s  Peregrine  Pickle.  This  passage  is 
quite  ironical;  see  Notes  on  C.  G.  J.,  No.  2,  I.  145.  14. 

I.  267.  3.  Let  me  not  name  it  to  you:  two  lines  which  have  the  florid 
rhetoric  of  Dryden,  and  a  slight  suggestion  of  Milton.  Milton ’s  these 
are  not;  but  whose  they  are  I  have  not  been  able  to  determine. 


NUMBER  23. 

I.  269. 1.  This  leader  is  attributed  to  Fielding  by  Lawrence,  in  his 
Life,  p.  312;  he  calls  it  one  “which  may  be  numbered  amongst  Fielding’s 
happier  efforts  in  essay -writing  ...”  This  is  supported  by  the  evi¬ 
dence  in  the  subject  and  style  of  the  essay,  and  by  the  presence  of 
Fielding’s  signature  A,  at  the  end.  Mr.  Gerould  publishes  this  leader, 
with  notes,  in  his  Selected  Essays  of  Fielding  (N.  Y.  1905). 

1. 269. 2.  Ovk  Ayaddv:  Homer,  Iliad,  II.  204-206.  Fielding  quotes 
Pope’s  Translation,  11.  241-244,  but  changes  the  wording  of  241,  supply¬ 
ing  a  very  necessary  verb  (having  split  the  first  line) :  ‘  ‘  Be  silent 
wretch,  and  think  not  here  allow’d  ...” 

I.  269.  26.  the  Fraternity  of  the  Quill.  Fielding  in  taking  up  here 
the  Kingdom  of  Letters  is  following  a  method  employed  in  C.  G.  J., 
No.  15,  I.  224  ff.,  in  which  he  takes  up  the  Theatrical  State.  In  his 
attempts  at  reform,  Fielding  has  already  criticised  the  dullness,  scurrility 
and  inclemency  of  his  contemporaries;  Author  is  defined  in  his  Glossary 
( C .  G.  J.,  No.  4)  ;  a  war  has  been  waged  against  the  Low  Republic 
(C.  G.  J.,  Nos.  1-5)  ;  the  perry  and  champagne  of  literature  have  been 
clearly  set  apart  in  C.  G.  J.,  No.  18;  and  here  we  have  a  formal  dis¬ 
course  on  the  Kingdom  as  a  whole.  In  later  leaders  we  find  two  essays 
on  scribbling  (Nos.  40  and  46) ;  in  No.  51  a  discourse  on  the  debasing 
of  literature;  in  No.  59  an  essay  on  the  oblivion  of  authors;  and  in 
No.  60  one  on  vanity  in  authors. 

1.270.4.  some  Laws  to  restrain  them.  Mr.  Gerould  mentions  an  act 
against  blasphemy  passed  during  the  9th  and  10th  year  of  the  reign 
of  William  III,  and  that  this  “soon  became  a  dead  letter.”  In  his 
leader  in  C.  G.  J.,  No.  14,  I.  219  ff.,  Fielding  attempts  to  make  clear 
the  law  in  regard  to  libel  and  slander.  At  this  time  the  stage  was  run 
under  a  licensing  act,  but  there  had  been  no  specific  regulation  of  the 
production  of  printed  books  since  the  Licensing  Act  of  1694.  The 
common  law  was  the  only  remedy  until  Fox’s  Libel  Act. 

As  Mr.  Gerould  states  (p.  193)  Wm.  Owen,  Bookseller,  was  tried  at 
the  Court  of  the  King’s  Bench  for  publishing  the  Case  of  Alexander 
Murray,  Fsq.,  and  acquitted  by  a  jury  (after  a  long  trial)  early  in 
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1752.  The  case  of  John  Peter  Zenger,  of  New  York,  tried  and  acquitted 
for  libel,  is  another  instance.  This  latter  trial  came  out  in  pamphlet 
form  in  February,  1752,  and  is  to  be  found  advertised  in  C.  G.  J.,  No.  13 
(p.  4,  c.  3),  dedicated  to  the  ‘Lovers  of  Liberty.’ 

1.270.9.  as  Horace  tells  us:  in  his  Satires,  II.  1.  80  if.  It  is  here 
made  a  criminal  offense  to  write  mala  carmina  against  anyone. 

1.270.21.  in  Westminster-Hall :  referring,  probably,  not  to  the  great 
Hall,  where  solemn  trials  of  great  importance  were  held,  but  to  the 
Court  of  the  King’s  Bench. 

1.270.22.  breaking  poor  Priscian’s  Head:  breaking  the  rules  of 
grammar.  Priscian,  the  Roman  grammarian,  lived  about  500  A.D. 

1.270.31.  that  dreadful  State  of  Anarchy:  see  C.  G.  J.,  No.  2,  I. 
142.  30,  on  liberty. 

1.271.25.  reading  a  single  Verse  in  the  Testament :  Psalms,  51.  1. 
Benefit  of  clergy  is  mentioned  in  C.  G.  J.,  No.  14,  I.  222.  33.  Mr. 
Gerould’s  note  on  this  passage  traces  out  the  origin  of  this  custom. 
In  Fielding’s  time  felons  could  claim  this  benefit  of  clergy,  but  appar¬ 
ently  this  (on  account  of  gradual  abridgments)  was  of  no  great  avail 
to  them. 

1.271.34.  Paveant  illi:  a  joke  based  on  no  authority  whatsoever, 
except  long  continued  usage;  see  Gerould’s  note,  p.  194  in  his  Selected 
Essays. 

I.  272.  4.  that  a  Nobleman.  The  ignorance  of  the  men  of  the  times, 
even  in  high  rank,  is  frequently  scored  by  Fielding;  see  note  on  1.  12, 
below. 

1.272.9.  Judge  Bolls:  should  read  Judge  Bolle.  Henry  Rolle 
(1589?-1656),  an  eminent  lawyer  who  became  Lord  Chief  Justice  of 
England.  The  work  referred  to  here  is  his  Abridgement  des  plusieurs 
Cases  et  Besolutions  des  Common  Ley,  1668,  2  vols.,  fol. 

1.272.32.  neither  the  Sheriff  or  his  Officer  can  write  or  read:  an 
echo  of  a  passage  in  the  Champion,  Henley  Edit.,  XV.  120,  where  he 
attacks  the  ignorance  of  the  officers  of  the  law,  and  also  the  ignorance 
of  gentlemen — “Indeed  true  orthography,  or  the  art  of  spelling,  hath 
been  ever  thought  inconsistent  with  the  character  of  a  gentleman”; 
see  Notes  on  C.  G.  J.,  No.  17,  I.  240.  9. 

I.  272.  20.  who  was  himself  a  Writer.  Henry  VIII  in  1521  wrote 
Assertio  Septem  Sacramentorum  against  Luther.  In  1543  he  contributed 
a  preface  to  A  Necessary  Doctrine  and  Erudition  for  any  Christian 
Man.  In  addition  to  these  two  works  one  might  mention  Articles 
devised  by  the  King’s  Majesty,  1536,  and  in  1537,  The  Institution  of 
a  Christian  Man;  the  King  had  a  share  in  each. 

1.273.9.  Machiavel’s  Advice:  in  his  Prince,  Chap.  26,  Thomson’s 
translation  (Oxfd.  1897),  p.  194:  “Nothing  confers  such  honour  on 
the  reformer  of  a  State,  as  do  the  new  laws  and  institutions  which  he 
devises”;  see  Gerould’s  note,  in  his  Selections  (N.  Y.  1905),  p.  194. 
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I.  273.  20.  John  Dryden  to  be  their  King.  In  C.  G.  J.,  No.  59,  Field¬ 
ing  takes  up  briefly  the  quarrels  of  Dryden,  Pope,  and  Cibber. 

1.273.27.  Pride,  Folly,  Malice:  Pope’s  An  Essay  on  Criticism,  11. 
458,  459.  The  parson  referred  to  in  this  line  was  Jeremy  Collier.  Buck¬ 
ingham’s  Rehearsal  (1671)  may  be  regarded  as  the  work  of  one  of  the 
critics  above  mentioned;  of  the  beaus  hostile  to  Dryden,  Rochester  was 
the  most  notorious. 

I.  273.  31.  his  Finances  were  in  such  Disorder.  Dryden  met  a  severe 
reversal  of  fortune  in  1688,  when  the  change  of  government  robbed  him 
of  royal  bounty. 

1. 273. 34.  King  Alexander.  Fielding  mentions  Pope  again,  in  a 
similar  vein,  in  C.  G.  J.,  No.  59.  In  the  Champion  he  attacked  Pope’s 
methods — in  the  Henley  Edit.,  XV.  225,  he  speaks  of  the  misuse  of 
Pope’s  name  by  booksellers,  especially  Curl;  in  XV.  311,  312,  he  indicts 
A.  P.  Esq.  for  failing  to  speak  out  against  Brass  (Walpole,  the  Minis¬ 
ter),  but  acquits  him  from  the  charge  of  Brass’  alleged  statute  against 
such  works. 

1.274.13.  Dr.  Young:  Edward  Young  (1683-1765). 

I.  274.  23.  I  shall  treat  in  a  future  Paper:  possibly  No.  40,  46,  or  51 


NUMBER  24. 

I.  274.  24.  This  leading  article  is  signed  C,  and  is  by  Fielding. 

I.  274.  25.  Nimirum  sapere:  Horace,  Epistles,  II.  2.  141,  142. 

1.274.32.  The  Mind  of  Man  is  compared  by  Montaigne:  Fielding 
is  apparently  paraphrasing  from  memory  since  I  find  no  exact  counter¬ 
part  to  this  passage  in  Montaigne;  see  however  his  Of  the  Education 
of  Children,  Essays  (Lond.  1811),  I.  166:  “As  in  agriculture,  the 
methods  to  be  taken  ...” 

I.  275.  8.  that  Description  in  Lucretius:  De  Rerum  Natura,  III.  1046- 
1048.  Fielding’s  text  has  content  and  stertit  where  he  should  have 
conteris  and  stertis. 

1.275.14.  St.  Paul  describes  these  Men:  II  Thessalonians,  3.  11: 
“.  .  .  working  not  at  all,  but  are  busybodies. ” 

1.275.17.  as  the  Latin  Author  expresses  the  same  Sentiment: 
Phsedrus,  Fabulce  JEsopice,  II.  5.  3. 

I.  276.  7.  the  great  Artifix  Nero.  Fielding  probably  got  this  story 
from  Suetonius,  Nero,  XXIII. 

1. 276. 12.  If  Domitian.  This  story  is  taken  from  Suetonius, 
Domitian,  III. 

1.276.17.  in  all  such  Reading  as  was  never  read:  Pope’s  Dunciad, 
IV.  250:  “With  all  such  reading  as  was  never  read.” 

1.276.19.  Dr.  Zachary  Grey:  antiquary  (1688-1766).  In  1744  he 
put  out  Eudibras,  ‘in  three  parts,’  ‘corrected  and  amended,’  with  cuts 
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by  Hogarth,  and  ‘with  large  annotations  and  a  preface.’  “Fielding, 
in  the  Preface  to  his  Voyage  to  Lisbon  calls  it  the  ‘single  book  extant 
in  which  above  five  hundred  authors  are  quoted,  not  one  of  which  could 
be  found  in  the  collection  of  the  late  Dr.  Mead.  ’  A  supplement  appeared 
in  1752.’’ — Diet.  Nat.  Biog. 

1.276.21.  all  the  Trunks  and  Bandboxes:  see  Notes  on  C.  G.  J., 
No.  6,  I.  169.  9. 

1.276.22.  Didymus  the  Grammarian:  account  in  Seneca’s  Epistul. 
Mor.,  XIII.  3.  (88)  37.  Fielding  paraphrases  freely  here. 

I.  276.  30.  Tiberius,  wise  as  he  was.  The  quotation  is  from  Suetonius, 
Tiberius,  LXX. 

I.  277.  3.  Cardinal  Chigi.  This  account  is  in  De  Eetz  ’  Memoires,  III 
(Paris  1880,  V.  95),  and  is  herein  closely  followed  in  translation.  The 
story  of  the  pen  used  for  two  years  and  De  Retz’  remark  on  the  matter 
are  found  on  p.  35  of  the  volume.  See  Notes  on  C.  G.  J.,  No.  17, 
I.  238.  14. 

1.277.25.  The  Greeks  have  a  Word  for  this  Industry  :KevocrxovSlas  = 
pursuit  of  frivolities — from  Kev6s  and  axovSq.  ItoXvxpa’yy.oxivy  =  meddle¬ 
someness — from  Ilo\vxpd'Yuwv  =  busy  after  many  things. 

I.  278. 16.  a  Passage  from  the  excellent  and  truly  learned  Dr.  Barrow: 
see  C.  G.  J.,  No.  4,  I.  154.  26.  This  passage  is  from  Barrow’s  Works 
(Lond.  1722),  III.  171,  Sermon  No.  XX:  Of  Industry  in  our  general 
Calling  as  Christians ;  Barrow  quotes  Eccles.,  10.  15  here. 

1.279.1.  Proceedings  at  the  Court:  by  Fielding  himself.  The  word- 
test  applied  here  shows  his  customary  usage  of  hath,  etc.  Fielding’s 
intimate  knowledge  of  Cervantes’  Quixote,  and  his  open  admiration  of 
this  member  of  the  great  Triumvirate  of  Wit,  make  this  review  peculiarly 
excellent. 

1.279.4.  The  Female  Quixote:  by  Mrs.  Charlotte  Lennox  (1720- 
1804).  The  Female  Quixote,  or  the  Adventures  of  Arabella,  in  two 
volumes,  duodecimo,  is  advertised  in  C.  G.  J.,  No.  20  (p.  4,  c.  3),  by 
A.  Millar  for  Friday  next,  or  March  13th,  and  is  advertised  in  No.  22 
(March  17th)  as  published  on  that  day,  and  had  come  out,  presumably, 
on  the  13th.  A  second  edition  was  soon  called  for,  and  this  appeared 
on  Thurs.,  July  2,  1752,  in  two  volumes,  as  before;  see  the  advertise¬ 
ments  in  the  General  Advertiser,  No.  5526,  and  the  London  Evening 
Post,  No.  3853,  of  about  this  date.  Dr.  Johnson  wrote  the  Dedication 
for  her  Female  Quixote  and  helped  her  on  other  occasions.  Richardson 
admitted  her  to  his  circle,  and  Goldsmith,  later,  gave  her  his  assistance. 
Fielding’s  review  of  her  best  work  is  an  indication  of  his  admiration 
for  her,  and  his  remark  made  in  the  Journal  of  a  Voyage  to  Lisbon 
is  additional  proof  of  his  regard  for  her;  see  Henley  Edit.,  XYI.  290 
(Notes).  See  also  in  Mr.  Dobson’s  Eighteenth  Century  Vignettes, 
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Ser.  1,  his  essay  on  this  book,  and  in  Sidewalk  Studies,  p.  81,  his  com¬ 
ment  on  the  relation  between  Fielding  and  Mrs.  Lennox. 

Fielding’s  interest  in  this  book  is  due  largely  to  his  great  interest 
in  Cervantes  and  his  method  of  ridiculing  folly  and  vice.  His  estimate 
of  the  Female  Quixote  is  characteristically  fair-minded  and  acute;  the 
book  is  decidedly  more  interesting  and  more  witty  than  either  Pompey 
the  Little  or  Betsy  Thoughtless,  both  published  by  women  writers,  and 
both  in  1751.  The  approbation  of  this  book  was  almost  universal. 
Dr.  Johnson  reviewed  it  favorably  in  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine,  March, 
1752,  p.  146.  Miss  Talbot  wrote  Mrs.  Carter  (Mrs.  Carter’s  Corre¬ 
spondence,  Lond.  1809,  II.  69),  “I  have  begun  reading  a  book  which 
promises  some  laughing  amusement.  ‘  The  Female  Quixote  ’  .  .  .  whimsi¬ 
cal  ..  .  and  not  at  all  low.”  On  p.  76:  “Arabella  too,  as  a  little 
book,  is  highly  diverting,  and  much  in  Fashion.”  Mrs.  Delany  in  her 
Autobiography  (Lond.  1861),  Ser.  1,  III.  116,  writes:  “We  have  begun 
the  Female  Quixote.  I  like  the  design,  and  am  glad  to  get  into  good 
company  again.  ’  ’ 

Arabella  had  been  brought  up  in  seclusion,  and  knew  only  the  world 
of  romance  as  depicted  in  the  works  of  Calprenedes  and  Scudery.  In 
meeting  her  cousin,  Mr.  Glanville,  she  acquires  a  lover  whom  she  almost 
wears  out  with  her  romantic  treatment.  As  she  emerges  into  the  life  of 
the  world  about  her  she  involves  herself,  and  all  her  friends,  in  ridiculous 
situations.  In  the  end  she  has  a  fever,  during  her  convalescence  is  rid 
of  her  Quixotic  notions,  and  then  marries  Mr.  Glanville. 


NUMBER  25. 

I.  282.  26.  As  in  number  twenty-four  this  leader  is  signed  C  and  is 
obviously  from  Fielding’s  pen.  The  parable  of  the  birds,  as  well  as 
the  concluding  story,  is  directed  against  the  ineffectual  enforcement  of 
the  laws  against  robbers  and  murderers,  and,  in  particular,  against 
public  hangings.  Under  Covent-Garden,  March  27,  Fielding  publishes 
(m  this  number)  a  long  account  of  a  public  execution  at  Tyburn  at 
which  the  mob,  and  the  victims  as  well,  enjoyed  the  event  tremendously. 
He  appeals  for  a  scheme  of  prevention  better  than  that  advanced  in 
his  Increase  of  Bobbers  the  winter  before,  and  concludes  as  follows: 
“we  sacrifice  the  Lives  of  Men,  not  for  the  Reformation,  but  for  the 
Diversion  of  the  Populace.”  This  leader,  therefore,  is  to  be  read  in 
this  light,  and  is  to  be  taken  as  a  vigorous  protest  against  the  ineffectual 
preventives  of  crime,  the  too  numerous  escapes  of  criminals,  and  the  very 
bad  effect  of  public  hangings.  Fighting  against  custom  in  the  last 
instance,  Fielding  firmly  takes  a  stand  against  publicity,  and  recommends 
private  executions  of  all  felons  guilty  of  capital  offenses.  “Example,” 
says  Fielding  in  his  Journal  of  a  Voyage  to  Lisbon,  Henley  Edit.,  XVI. 
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191,  “alone  is  the  end  of  all  public  punishments  and  rewards.”  He 
then  quotes  Burnet’s  epigrammatic  words  on  hanging;  but  adds  that 
it  must  be  made  a  source  of  prevention,  not  a  spectacle  for  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  thousands;  see  Notes  on  C.  G.  J.,  No.  21,  I.  258.  17.  This  same 
idea  is  repeated  under  Covent-Garden,  July  18,  in  No.  55  (not  here 
printed),  and  is  further  evidence  of  Fielding’s  earnest  desire  to  remedy 
the  evil.  In  view  of  his  great  interest  in  this  reform,  it  seems  im¬ 
probable  that  this  letter  is  not  his  work.  Certainly  the  word-test 
supports  this  view. 

1. 282.  27.  Video  meliora :  Virgil  is  here  incorrectly  given.  This 
passage  is  from  Ovid,  Metamorphoses,  VII.  20,  21. 

1.  283.9.  Plumbs:  plums,  an  obsolete  spelling.  See  Notes  on 
C.  G.  J.,  No.  33,  I.  328.  32,  for  another  meaning. 

1.283.10.  Standards:  ungrafted  fruit  trees. 

1.284.2.  Clacker:  a  mechanical  device  turned  by  the  wind  to  make 
a  noise  that  may  frighten  away  birds. 


NUMBER  26. 

I.  287.  22.  Here  we  find  a  leader  with  a  new  signature,  S,  which  is 
found  in  this  number  only.  The  word-test  applied  here  reveals  the 
customary  usage  of  Fielding ’s,  except  for  one  case  where  has  occurs, 
and  this  is  probably  a  printer’s  error.  The  subject  is  one  upon  which 
Fielding  has  spoken  previously  with  great  earnestness  (see  Notes  on 
No.  5,  I.  166.  7)  ;  and  the  style  quite  in  keeping  with  his  other  known 
essays  in  this  Journal.  The  reference  to  Cibber  in  288.  7,  below,  is 
of  some  value  as  evidence  that  this  is  Fielding’s  work;  see  Notes  on 
same. 

1.287.  23.  Bacchum  in  remotis:  Horace,  Odes,  II.  19.  1-4;  see  motto 
to  No.  17. 

I.  288.  7.  to  have  outdone  her  usual  Outdoings:  “that  wild  expression 
I  made  use  of  in  the  first  edition  of  my  Preface  to  the  Provok’d  Hus¬ 
band  .  .  .  ” — Cibber  in  his  Apology  (Lowe  Edit.,  Lond.  1889,  I.  51). 
The  critics  had  picked  up  Cibber  on  this  phrase;  and  then,  in  his 
Apology,  he  confessed  that  it  was  hard  for  him  to  keep  within  the 
bounds  of  common  sense.  After  many  years  the  “wild  expression” 
turns  up  once  more,  in  this  number  of  the  Covent-Garden  Journal. 
Here  is  another  proof  of  Fielding’s  undying  contempt  for  Cibber;  see 
Notes  on  C.  G.  J.,  No.  15,  I.  225.  28. 

1. 288.  19.  a  Garrick  or  a  Quin :  of  the  new  and  the  old  school 
respectively.  James  Quin  first  appeared  at  London  in  1714,  at  the 
Drury-Lane.  In  1747  he  joined  the  forces  at  Covent-Garden  Theatre, 
and  remained  there  until  the  end  of  his  career.  In  1746,  at  Rich’s 
theatre,  Quin  and  Garrick  came  into  close  rivalry,  but  Garrick  soon 
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forged  ahead  in  popularity.  In  1750-1751  Garrick  tried  to  get  the 
services  of  Quin  at  the  Drury-Lane,  but  failed,  since  Eich  offered  Quin 
£1000  yearly  to  stay  at  the  Covent -Garden.  In  1751  Quin  withdrew 
from  acting  as  a  profession,  but  acted  at  odd  times  thereafter.  While 
connected  with  Eich,  Quin  was  practically  King  of  the  Covent-Garden 
Theatre,  for  he  was  until  Barry’s  arrival  there  the  leading  actor. 

1.289.3.  who  have  really  Ears  to  hear:  a  garbled  quotation  from 
Matthew,  11.  15. 

1.289.18.  When  Mr.  Handel.  His  musical  setting  of  Milton’s 
L ’Allegro  and  II  Penseroso  was  written  for  performing  Feb.  27,  1740. 
Handel  spent  many  years  of  his  life  in  England,  and  there  many  of  his 
best  works  were  composed  and  there  performed  for  the  first  time. 
Handel  was  deeply  interested  in  the  Foundling  Hospital,  and  for  this 
reason  may  well  have  known  Fielding,  who  was  also  interested  in  the 
same  project.  In  this  Journal  there  are  a  few  references  to  his  work — 
m  No.  29  (p.  4,  e.  1),  a  performance  of  the  Messiah  is  reviewed;  in 
No.  58  (p.  4,  c.  2),  there  is  a  paragraph  on  his  being  stricken  blind. 
Mrs.  Delany  in  her  Autobiography  (Lond.  1861),  Ser.  1,  III.  177, 
writes  sympathetically  of  Handel’s  affliction— his  “total  eclipse”  as  she 
calls  it.  Handel  and  his  less  successful  rival  Heidegger  were  pilloried 
in  the  Scandalizade,  1750;  and  in  1754  Handel  was  caricatured  in  a 
print  called  the  Charming  Brute,  for  he  was  as  notorious  for  his 
corpulence  and  gluttony  as  was  Heidegger  for  his  ugly  countenance. 

1.290.26.  Sapere  est  principium  et  fons:  Horace,  Art  of  Poetry, 
1.  309:  Scribendi  recte  sapere  est  ... 

I.  292.  15.  a  Herd  of  these:  see  C.  G.  J.,  No.  17,  I.  241.  26. 

1.292.31.  the  Greek  Phrase:  an  imprecation — “go  and  be 
hanged”  (?).  In  C.  G.  J.,  No.  5  (p.  3,  c.  2),  in  writing  about  the 
Chien  teavant,  he  says  that  Greek  had  long  since  ‘  ‘  gone  to  the  Dogs.  ’  ’ 


NUMBEE  27. 

I.  293. 14.  This  paper  is  certainly  by  Fielding,  and  bears  his  signa¬ 
ture  A.  The  subject  of  good  breeding,  a  term  which  defines  in  his 
Essay  on  Conversation,  Henley  Edit.,  XIV.  249,  and  closely  identifies 
wrth  the  Golden  Eule,  is  taken  up  again  in  No.  42,  II.  1  ff.,  in  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  manners  of  the  age;  and  in  No.  55,  II.  59  ff.  and  in 
No.  56,  II.  64  ff.,  in  a  discussion  of  the  nature  of  humor.  Fielding ’s 
contempt  for  high  people,  or  people  of  fashion,  is  nowhere  better 
expressed  than  m  this  number.  Fashionable  life,  which  he  ridicules 
at  every  opportunity,  as  in  C.  G.  J.,  No.  37,  I.  344  ff.,  and  the  bad 
manners  of  these  persons  of  fashion  are  here  revealed  as  pernicious 
examples  to  the  poor.  The  luxury  of  the  rich  had  demoralized  the 
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poor  and  driven  them  to  debauchery  and  crime;  if  the  rich  had  their 
‘drums’  and  ‘routs,’  so,  too,  did  the  poor,  but  with  far  more  disastrous 
results.  Here  Fielding  is  ironically  defending  the  natural  decency  of 
the  mob;  later  he  takes  the  matter  up  more  seriously  in  C.  G.  J.,  Nos.  47 
and  49.  The  extent  of  Fielding’s  scheme  of  reform  is  indeed  tremen¬ 
dous,  for  he  tries  to  reform  the  morals  and  manners  of  men  and  women 
in  all  ranks  of  society. 

1.293.15.  Pudet  hcec  opprobria  nobis:  Ovid,  Metamorphoses,  I.  758, 
759.  The  English  ‘version’  here  given  is  from  Shakespeare’s  Samlet, 
II.  2.  97,  98. 

I.  295.  3.  In  Modesty :  cf .  the  Champion,  Henley  Edit.,  XV.  244,  and 
also  XV.  181,  for  similar  views. 

1.295.32.  As  for  Chastity:  in  Joseph  Andrews,  Henley  Edit.,  I.  57, 
Joseph  states  that  Mr.  Adams  had  told  him  that  chastity  “is  as  great 
a  virtue  in  a  man  as  a  woman.’’  If  this  is  Fielding’s  own  sentiment, 
it  does  not  harmonize  with  that  which  immediately  follows  here. 

I.  295.  37.  St.  Giles:  see  Notes  on  C.  G.  J.,  No.  17,  I.  241.  15. 

I.  296. 1.  Sanover  or  Grosvenor- Square:  fashionable  residential  sec¬ 
tions  in  this  period. 

I.  296.  22.  at  the  Playhouse :  see  Notes  on  C.  G.  J.,  No.  5,  I.  166.  7. 

1.297.16.  grotesque  Figures:  a  reference,  possibly,  to  the  attempts 
of  persons  of  fashion  to  seat  themselves  on  the  stage.  In  the  advertise¬ 
ment  of  the  Bottle-Conjuror  quoted  in  Notes  on  C.  G.  J.,  No.  12,  I.  209. 
37,  seats  on  the  stage  are  offered  at  7  s.  6  d.  The  fashions  of  the  day 
were  sufficiently  grotesque  to  create  the  effect  of  a  frightful  apparition. 
The  persons  in  the  gallery,  obviously,  hooted  these  persons  off  the 
stage.  As  a  rule  the  play-bills  of  this  period  give  prices  only  for 
boxes,  the  pit,  and  the  gallery  (or  galleries). 


NUMBER  28. 

1.298.15.  This  series  of  articles  is  signed  M,  Fielding’s  signature; 
see  Notes  on  C.  G.  J.,  No.  7,  I.  172.  8,  and  Introduction,  p.  101.  The 
letters  are  commented  upon  separately,  below. 

1.298.16.  ntvdos:  Pindar,  Olympian  Odes,  B.  41-44. 

1.298.25.  The  following  Elegy.  Frederick,  “the  late  Prince  of 
Wales,”  the  father  of  George  III,  died  March  20,  1751.  He  is  supposed 
to  have  been  somewhat  dissolute.  His  popularity  arose  from  the  general 
belief  that  his  much-hated  father  abused  him.  Elegies  on  his  death 
were  hawked  about  in  great  numbers,  and  this  is  but  one  of  them.  1 
cannot  determine  who  wrote  this  particular  elegy,  in  spite  of  the  signa¬ 
ture,  Cantabrigiensis.  The  Elegy  is  in  obvious  imitation  of  the  style 
of  Gray’s  Elegy  (published  in  1751  while  Gray  was  residing  at  Cam- 
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bridge).  William  Mason,  who  was  also  a  Cambridge  man  and  a  great 
friend  of  Gray’s,  may  possibly  have  written  this  Elegy,  for  he  had  tried 
his  hand  at  elegiac  verse;  but  this  is  not  included  in  his  works.  It  is 
also  possible  that  Christopher  Smart,  another  Cambridge  man,  contributed 
this  elegy.  Fielding  and  Smart  were  on  good  terms  at  this  time  (see 
the  Hilliad  and  Smart’s  Eulogy  on  Fielding,  discussed  in  the  Intro¬ 
duction,  pp.  78,  118),  and  it  therefore  seems  more  probable  that  Smart 
contributed  this  verse;  but  no  such  elegy  is  to  be  found  in  the  editions 
of  his  poems.  Finally,  in  view  of  the  signature,  it  seems  probable  that 
Fielding  did  not  write  this  poem;  he  would  scarcely  have  tried  to 
deceive  his  readers  by  assuming  a  right  to  a  Cambridge  title  which  he 
did  not  possess. 

1. 301. 1.  the  fashionable  Vice  of  Bouts.  Fielding  often  ridicules 
‘drums’  and  ‘routs,’  see,  for  instance,  C.  G.  J.,  No.  17,  I.  241.  9.  This 
is  but  one  more  in  a  series  of  attacks  on  fashionable  life;  see  Notes 
on  C.  G.  J.,  No.  27,  I.  293.  14. 

1. 302. 6.  Eugenio.  This  writer  employs  has  in  two  instances  but 
doth  in  one  instance.  From  this  it  would  seem  that  Fielding  did  not 
write  this  letter.  In  the  London  Magazine,  April,  1752,  p.  168,  this 
letter  is  reprinted  from  the  Journal.  In  the  December  issue  of  the 
London  Magazine,  1752,  pp.  550,  551,  is  published  another  letter  from 
Eugenio.  This  is  called  An  Essay  on  Chastity,  and  the  Matrimonial 
State,  and  is  somewhat  similar  to  Fielding’s  papers  on  adultery 
(C-  G.  J.,  Nos.  67  and  68)  quoting  Tacitus  Be  Moribus  Germanorum 
for  instances  of  punishments,  as  does  Fielding  in  No.  67.  In  his  Essay 
Eugenio  again  uses  has  where  Fielding  would  have  used  hath.  In  a 
prefatory  note  to  this  Essay,  Eugenio  mentions  his  Epistle  on  Liberty, 
dedicated  to  Ralph  Allen,  published  in  the  London  Magazine,  1746, 
pp.  309,  310.  Possibly  Eugenio  is  John  Fielding. 

1.303.27.  your  Cookery.  In  D.  L.  J.,  No.  13,  April  9th,  there  is 
published  The  Cook’s  Journal,  or  Kitchen  Gazette  ridiculing  Fielding’s 
use  of  this  figure;  see  Notes  on  C.  G.  J.,  No.  3,  I.  149.  2. 

I.  303.  32.  Z.  Z.  This  signature  is  found  also  in  C.  G.  J.,  No.  16, 
I.  236.  17;  see  Notes  on  same.  As  in  No.  16  (and  other  Z.  Z.  letters) 
the  word-test  reveals  a  usage  not  Fielding ’s — has  in  every  instance 
where  hath  would  have  been  used. 

I.  304.  1.  Proceedings  at  the  Court  ’  in  style  and  word-usage  unmis¬ 
takably  Fielding’s. 

1.304.3.  the  Benefit  of  Mr.  Eavard:  William  Havard  (1710?-1778). 
The  benefit  is  advertised  in  C.  G.  J.,  No.  27  (p.  4,  c.  2),  for  Sat.,  April 
11th,  at  the  Drury -Lane.  The  play  to  be  given  for  his  benefit  was 
The  Mourning  Bride  by  Congreve  in  which  Garrick  was  to  take  the  part 
of  Osmyn,  and  Havard  that  of  Gonsalez.  In  addition,  there  was  to  be 
dancing  by  Mad.  Auretti.  From  the  advertisement  it  is  to  be  learned 
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that  Havard  lived  at  Broad-Court,  and  frequented  the  Bedford.  Havard 
had  joined  the  Drury-Lane  in  1747  and  usually  took  secondary  parts. 

1.304.6.  the  first  Mr.  Mills:  John  Mills  (d.  1736),  an  actor  of 
deservedly  great  reputation  during  his  connection  with  the  Drury-Lane. 
His  son  William  died  in  1750;  see  Notes  on  C.  G.  J.,  No.  15,  I.  228.  2. 


NUMBER  29. 

1. 305.  7.  This  letter  to  the  Censor  bears  the  signature  of  Axylus, 
and  in  addition  to  that  C.  For  previous  letters  by  Axylus  see  C.  G.  J., 
Nos.  16  and  20,  and  in  21  an  answer  to  these  first  two.  In  the  previous 
instances  I  have  identified  Fielding  as  Axylus,  and  here  the  same  holds 
good;  see  Notes  on  C.  G.  J.,  No.  16,  I.  233.  26. 

1.305.8.  ToO  efi  irA.<rxeLV :  from  Plutarch’s  Ilepi  rod  8ti  ^dKarra  rots 
Tiyey.bo'i  5 ei  rbv  <t>CKbao<pov  5taKtye<r9a,  If  3,  §  C,  in  778.  Fielding  here 
capitalizes  ijSiov  for  emphasis.  In  the  discussion  of  the  doctrine  of 
Epicurus  that  pleasure  is  not  attainable  (see  8ri  ovS’  ijSbtvs  ffjv  ian  /car’ 
'THirlKovpov,  If  15,  §  F,  in  1907)  this  phrase  is  employed  in  a  briefer 
form.  Fielding  evidently  has  confused  the  two. 

1.305.20.  our  favourite  Dr.  Barrow:  Sermon  XXXI,  The  Duty  and 
Reward  of  Bounty  to  the  Poor  (Works,  Lond.  1722,  I.  304).  Fielding 
quotes  with  many  omissions,  but  preserves  the  sense  of  the  passage. 
See  also  Notes  on  C.  G.  J.,  No.  4,  I.  154.  26. 

I.  306.  3.  in  the  Language  of  the  Poet:  Pope’s  Essay  on  Man,  I.  1,  2. 

1.306.  7.  the  glorious  Patron  of  Amelia:  Ralph  Allen  of  Prior  Park, 
Bath,  a  friend  and  benefactor  of  Fielding’s.  He  was  born  poor  in 
1694,  and  early  in  life  became  an  influential  citizen  of  Bath.  He  made 
a  fortune  from  his  quarries  and  from  his  system  of  postal  service 
between  England  and  Wales.  Allen  became  the  patron  of  men  of 
letters  at  his  magnificent  home  on  a  hill  overlooking  Bath,  and  was  a 
very  generous  and  pious  man.  He  entertained  Fielding  very  frequently 
at  his  home  while  Tom  Jones  was  being  written  at  Twerton  (just  out¬ 
side  of  Bath),  and  continued  his  kind  offices  to  the  Fielding  family  long 
after  Henry  Fielding’s  death.  He  assisted  Fielding  financially  during 
his  life,  and  after  his  death  took  charge  of  the  education  of  his  children, 
and  even  provided  for  them  in  his  will  by  leaving  them  an  annuity 
of  £100.  (Allen  died  in  1764.) 

The  “Man  of  Bath,”  as  Allen  was  called,  was  one  of  Fielding’s  three 
benefactors  (the  others  were  Lyttleton  and  Bedford),  and  may  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  models  for  Fielding’s  Allworthy.  Popular 
tradition  has  it  that  Prior  Park  served  as  the  model  for  Allworthy’s 
home;  this  is  in  some  degree  borne  out  in  the  description.  In  addition 
to  this  indirect  tribute,  and  in  addition  to  the  dedicating  of  Amelia  to 
Allen,  Fielding  pays  him  a  tribute  in  Joseph  Andrews,  Henley  Edit., 
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I.  266.  For  further  details  see  Lawrence’s  Life  of  Fielding  (Lond. 
1855)  and  Gerould’s  Selected  Essays  (N.  Y.  1905),  p.  174;  see  also 
Eichard  Graves’  Trifling  Anecdotes  of  the  late  Balph  Allen,  Dobson’s 
Life  of  Fielding  (1ST.  Y.  1907),  etc. 

I.  306. 11.  Charity  is  not  confined  to  giving  Alms:  see  C.  G.  J.,  No.  2, 
I.  143.  7,  Notes.  For  Fielding’s  own  acts  of  charity  see  Notes  on 
C.  G.  J.,  No.  40,  I.  363.  11,  and  No.  44,  II.  13.  28. 

1.307.3.  Philosophers:  not  in  the  broadest  sense.  Fielding  despised 
those  '  philosophers  ’  who  talked  and  read  ‘  philosophy,  ’  but  never  lived 
it.  In  his  works  he  preached  salvation  not  by  faith,  but  by  good  deeds ; 
see  Notes  on  C.  G.  J.,  No.  8,  I.  181.  21. 

1.308.3.  In  the  Energy  itself  of  Virtue:  Aristotle,  Ethics  ( Nico - 
machean) ,  I.  8 :  "...  the  life  of  well-doing  has  its  own  pleasures  ’  ’ — 
Argument  in  Stewart’s  Notes  on  the  Nicomachean  Ethics  (Oxfd.  1892), 
I.  114.  The  exact  passage  which  Fielding  had  in  mind  has  escaped  me, 
but  in  the  passage  cited  above  we  find  the  substance  of  his  idea. 

I.  308.  5.  That  Virtue  was  its  own  Beward.  Fielding  ridiculed  Eich- 
ardson’s  Pamela  partly  because  of  Eichardson’s  theory  that  virtue 
should  be  rewarded,  and  because  he  applied  this  to  the  career  of  his 
heroine.  Fielding  defined  virtue  as  “a  delight  in  doing  good”  (Henley 
Edit.,  Champion,  XV.  136)  but  despised  ostentatious  charity. 

I.  308. 19.  As  Nature  ( to  quote  once  more )  :  Dr.  Barrow  in  Sermon 
XXXI  (cited  above  in  Notes,  I.  305.  20),  IV.  322. 

1. 309. 17.  I  say,  with  Dr.  Barrow :  a  quotation  of  so  general  an 
application  that  I  have  been  unable  to  run  this  down  (without  reading 
all  of  Barrow ’s  Sermons)  ;  see,  however,  Sermon  XIII,  Worlcs  (as  cited 
above),  I.  133:  ‘‘Now  then,  as  it  is  our  duty  to  aim  at  perfection  ...” 


NUMBEE  30. 

1. 310. 1.  This  Dialogue  is  signed  J,  a  signature  which  is  found 
nowhere  else  in  these  leaders.  There  is  no  external  evidence  which  will 
permit  ascribing  this  to  Fielding.  It  is  quite  possible  however  that  he 
wrote  it,  for  he  certainly  knew  his  Plato  well  enough  to  attempt  such 
a  dialogue.  Then  too  Fielding  delighted  in  attacking  fashionable  life, 
and  here  is  but  one  of  several  such  attacks  in  this  Journal:  see  Notes 
on  No.  27,  I.  293.  14,  and  on  No.  37,  I.  344  ff.,  etc. 

1.310.2.  Quo  teneam:  Horace,  Epistles,  I.  1.  90.  The  translation 
as  herein  given  is  very  freely  adapted  to  suit  his  purpose. 

1.310.11.  Tunbridge-W ells :  in  the  time  of  Anne  and  the  Georges 
a  fashionable  inland  resort  somewhat  like  Bath,  having  a  pump-room 
and  baths.  This  is  about  thirty-four  miles  from  London  on  the  borders 
of  Kent  and  Sussex. 
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I.  313.  2.  you  was  taught:  a  usage  not  uncommon  in  this  time.  Rich¬ 
ardson  and  Smollett  used  this  form  in  dialogue;  see  Grandison,  Henley 
Edit.,  II.  188:  “Was  you  ever  at  Canterbury,  Lucy?”  This  usage  is 
found  below  in  1.  19,  and  in  Fielding’s  leader  in  No.  46,  II.  18.  21,  etc. 


NUMBER  31. 

1.315.12.  This  leader  bears  every  mark  of  Fielding’s  authorship, 
and  is  signed  A.  Mr.  Dobson,  in  his  Sidewalk  Studies  (Lond.  1903), 
p.  84,  assigns  this  unquestionably  to  Fielding.  He  is  here  killing  two 
birds  with  one  stone,  namely,  pedantry  and  Shakespearean  emendation. 
This  is  one  of  Fielding’s  best  burlesques  on  text-editing,  and  is  simply 
another  outburst  of  his  against  so-called  scholarly  work;  see  Notes 
on  C.  G.  J.,  No.  4,  I.  156.  25. 

1.315.13.  Qui  Bavium:  Virgil,  Eclogues,  III.  90.  Fielding,  as  he 
often  does,  quite  neglects  the  literal  meaning. 

1.315.27.  that  most  celebrated  Soliloquy  of  Hamlet:  in  Sc.  1. _ not 

Sc.  2  as  indicated  below. 

1.316.10.  So  Addison  in  Cato:  performed  first  in  1713,  and  for  a 
time  very  popular.  This  line  “Here  will  I  hold”  is  from  V.  1.  15,  in 
which  Cato  soliloquizes  on  a  similar  question. 

I.  316.  32.  Ballad  of  Chevy-Chase :  from  lines  near  the  end  of  a  more 
modern  version  of  this  ballad. 

1.317.33.  Balm  of  hurt  Minds:  Macbeth,  II.  2.  38. 

I.  319.  21.  by  the  Name  of  an  Ale:  however  humorous,  this  is  founded 
on  fact;  see  Webster’s  Dictionary  (1910). 


NUMBER  32. 

I.  320. 15.  The  introductory  matter  here  is  by  Fielding.  The  series 
is  unsigned  at  the  end;  see  comment  on  separate  letters. 

1.320.16.  Discordia  semina  Rerum:  Ovid,  Metamorphoses,  I.  9. 
Obviously  the  translation  is  no  translation  at  all. 

1.320.32.  that  of  the  35th  of  January:  in  No.  7,  I.  175  ff.  Here 
we  have  an  answer,  presumably  written  by  Fielding  (as  in  the  first 
instance)  in  order  to  bring  out  the  point  more  forcibly;  but  the  word- 
test  will  not  support  this  assumption. 

1.323.29.  Jack  Blood.  If  we  apply  the  usual  word-test  to  this 
letter,  we  find  a  prevailing  usage  of  does  and  has,  which  would  indicate 
that  Fielding  did  not  write  this  letter. 

1.323.30.  the  Letter  signed  Sophia:  in  C.  G.  J.,  No.  7,  introductory 
to  the  Why  and  Wherefore  letter. 

1.324.4.  your  Glossary:  in  C.  G.  J.,  No.  4,  I.  155  ff.  The  following 
satirical  classification,  especially  that  of  morality  as  belonging  to 
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neither  sex,  is  perhaps  sufficient  to  indicate  Fielding’s  authorship  in 
this  case,  hut  the  word-test  will  not  help  us  out  here. 

1.325.21.  Smithfield-Market :  originally  Smooth-Field,  a  place  for 
tournaments;  at  this  time  (1752)  the  only  meat-market  in  London. 

1.325.25.  Banilay:  Ranelagh,  one  of  the  popular  out-door  amuse¬ 
ment  gardens.  This  was  opened  in  1742  “as  a  sort  of  winter  Yaux- 
hall,  ’  ’  having  been  originally  projected  by  Lacy,  the  patentee  of  the 
Drury -Lane.  ‘  ‘  The  Rotunda,  185  feet  in  diameter  ’  ’  was  the  scene  of 
balls  and  masquerades,  admission,  one  shilling;  and  of  ridottos  and 
suppers,  admission,  one  guinea.  This  place  was  the  scene  of  Hill’s 
caning;  see  Introduction,  pp.  72  ff.  In  1804  the  buildings  were  razed; 
see  Timbs’  Curiosities  of  London  (Lond.  1885),  p.  707. 

1.325.26.  Jullerly  Ball:  a  Jubilee  Ball;  Geo.  II  had  reigned 
twenty-five  years. 

1. 326.  21.  Humphry  Guilin.  This  letter  is  probably  by  Fielding. 
The  character  of  the  letter  and  the  word-test  support  this  assumption. 
Judging  from  contemporary  prints,  the  criticism  of  the  dress  of  women 
of  fashion  is  deserved. 


NUMBER  33. 

I.  326.  22.  The  signature  at  the  end  of  this  letter  is  B.  S.,  followed 
by  M.  The  last  is  one  of  Fielding’s  signatures;  see  Notes  on  No. 
7,  I.  172.  8,  and  Introduction,  p.  101.  There  seem  to  be  many  reasons 
for  attributing  this  to  Fielding:  Murphy  reprinted  this  in  the  Works 
(Lond.  1762)  as  Fielding’s;  the  enthusiastic  description  of  Fielding’s 
beloved  Somersetshire  might  well  be  by  his  pen;  and  the  liveliness 
of  the  narrative  is  very  characteristic  of  Fielding’s  style.  The  word- 
test  however  reveals  a  usage  of  has  and  does,  which  is  not  Fielding’s. 

I.  326.  23.  Odi  profanum  vulgus:  Horace,  Odes,  III.  1.  1.  This  motto 
is  used  in  No.  49  also,  but  with  an  entirely  different  application.  Here 
Fielding  uses  profane  in  the  sense  of  blasphemous,  foul-mouthed,  etc.; 
in  No.  49  in  the  sense  of  vulgar. 

1.327.22.  unless  it  le  at  the  Theatre  at  Covent-Garden:  an  allusion 
which  is  rather  obscure,  but  in  reference,  probably,  to  the  very  long 
performance  at  the  Covent-Garden  Theatre  at  the  time  when  Harlequin 
Sorcerer  was  the  rage. 

1.328.12.  as  lig  as  Pistol’s  in  the  Play:  which  one  of  the  three 
Shakespearean  plays  need  not  be  determined. 

I.  328.  27.  his  Name  is  Kirly:  Richard  Kirby  of  a  certain  occupation, 
but  otherwise  unidentified  by  the  editor. 

I.  328.  32.  only  a  Pluml :  an  obsolete  colloquial  term  for  the  sum  of 

£100,000. 

1.329.14.  say  Boh  to  a  Goose:  said  of  a  bashful  person;  see  Grose, 
Dictionary  of  the  Vulgar  Tongue,  1785. 
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1.329.33.  a  Speech  out  of  King  Richard:  King  Richard  III,  V.  4. 
7. 

I.  330. 14.  what  Use  is  made  of  these  Boolcs:  see  Notes  on  the  frag¬ 
ment,  C.  G.  J .,  No.  6,  I.  171.  29,  and  trunk-makers  in  C.  G.  J.,  No. 
6,  I.  169.  9. 

I.  330.  33.  dunch:  deaf,  in  dialect  only. 


NUMBER  34. 

1. 332. 1.  The  signature  C,  as  usual,  indicates  that  Fielding  wrote 
this  leader. 

I.  332.  2.  Natio  comceda  est:  Juvenal,  Satires,  III.  100. 

1.332.5.  the  Advice  of  Solomon:  “Train  up  a  child  in  the  way 
he  should  go  .  .  .  ” — Proverbs,  22.  6. 

I.  332.  6.  in  the  Opinion  of  Quintilian :  in  his  Institutes  of  Eloquence, 
Introduction,  §  5:  studia  eius  for  mare  ab  inf  ant  ia  incipiam. 

1.332.20.  a  certain  Viaticum:  provisions  for  a  journey;  now  rare. 
— Webster’s  Dictionary  (1910). 

1. 332. 23.  The  Methods  of  training.  Fielding  takes  up  breeding 
and  education  in  several  leaders;  see  C.  G.  J.,  Nos.  27,  42,  55,  and  56, 
especially  Notes  on  No.  27,  I.  293.  14.  Fielding’s  disgust  and  con¬ 
tempt  for  the  life  of  the  fashionable  rural  and  urban  young  bucks  is 
very  intense,  and  is  frequently  expressed. 

1.333.32.  The  Income  of  an  Actor  of  any  Ranlc:  meaning  a  first- 
rate  actor.  These  figures  (£600  to  £1200)  seem  rather  high.  Garrick, 
when  he  took  over  the  Drury -Lane  with  Lacy,  agreed  to  take  a  salary  of 
£500  for  his  acting,  but  he  had  also  the  profits  from  his  share  in  the 
patent. — Davies,  Life  of  Garrich  (Lond.  1780),  I.  107.  Tate  Wilkin¬ 
son,  cited  in  the  Diet.  Nat.  Biog.  (under  Quin),  records  that  Quin  in 
1750-1751  extorted  from  Rich  a  salary  of  £1000,  but  that  his  success 
was  owing  chiefly  to  Garrick’s  efforts  to  secure  his  services  at  the 
Drury-Lane.  Wilkinson’s  comment  is  that  this  was  the  largest  salary 
ever  paid  to  an  actor  up  to  that  time. 

1.333.35.  the  Income  of  nine-tenths  of  the  Clergy:  see  Notes  on 
C.  G.  J.,  No.  8,  I.  182.  24.  Parson  Adams  is  a  good  example  of  the 
needy  clergyman  of  the  day.  Among  the  clergy  a  few  were  censured 
for  their  exacting  tremendous  revenues,  while  the  greater  number  of 
this  body  suffered  for  the  sins  of  a  few  of  their  order,  and  lived  in 
a  condition  bordering  on  poverty. 

I.  333.  36.  the  Profits  in  the  Law.  The  trading-justices  thrived,  but 
the  rank  and  file  of  the  army  of  lawyers  suffered. 

I.  334.  2.  in  a  Lottery.  The  public  craze  for  games  of  chance  was 
notorious;  see  Notes  on  C.  G.  J.,  No.  17,  I.  239.  32.  In  C.  G.  J.,  No. 
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3  (p.  3,  c.  2),  there  is  a  news-item  about  a  lottery,  so  too  in  No.  17  (p. 
2,  c.  2).  Mr.  Wilson  in  Joseph  Andrews  was  saved  from  ruin  by  the 
winning  of  a  lottery  prize,  Henley  Edit.,  I.  249.  Fielding  was  an 
avowed  enemy  of  gaming,  and  helped  to  enforce  the  new  law  against 
such  practices.  The  Lottery  is  a  title  of  one  of  Fielding’s  plays  (Hen¬ 
ley  Edit.,  VIII.  269  ff.). 

1.334.11.  Qui  studet  optatam:  Horace,  Art  of  Poetry,  1.  412. 
Conington’s  translation  (412-414): 

The  youth  who  runs  for  prizes  wisely  trains, 

Bears  heat  and  cold,  is  patient  and  abstains. 

I.  334.  27.  to  get  into  a  Bottle:  see  Notes  on  C.  G.  J.,  No.  12,  I.  209. 
37. 

1.335.7.  our  worthy  Laureat:  Colley  Cibber;  see  Notes  on  C.  G.  J., 
No.  15,  I.  225.  16,  etc.  In  Joseph  Andrews,  Henley  Edit.,  I.  26,  Field¬ 
ing  refers  to  the  same  passages  in  Cibber’s  Apology  in  which  Cibber 
explains  his  choice  of  a  profession  (2nd  edit.,  Lond.  1740,  pp.  47  ff.) : 
“How  artfully  doth  the  former  [Cibber],  by  insinuating  that  he  es¬ 
caped  being  promoted  to  the  highest  stations  in  Church  and  State  .  .  .” 
Cibber  was  remarkably  successful  as  an  actor  and  playwright,  and 
seems  to  have  deserved  his  good  fortune,  in  spite  of  Fielding’s  de¬ 
rogatory  insinuations  here  and  elsewhere. 

1.335.22.  Mrs.  Oldfield:  Anne  Oldfield  (1683-1730).  In  her  day 
she  was  considered  a  very  excellent  actress,  and  must  have  received 
a  large  salary. 


NUMBER  35. 

I.  336. 1.  This  letter  signed  Misargurus  when  tested  for  the  use  of 
hath  and  doth  reveals  the  usage  of  hath  in  every  case  where  has  might 
have  been  used.  In  addition  to  this  probable  evidence  of  Fielding’s 
having  written  this  letter,  consider  the  style  and  subject-matter,  and 
the  fact  that  Murphy  publishes  this  issue  as  by  Fielding  (even  if  he 
appears  to  have  considered  the  signatures,  rather  than  the  contents, 
as  in  No.  33). 

The  whole  paper  is  devoted  to  the  evil  of  the  misuse  of  wealth. 
Fielding  himself  was  vitally  interested  in  the  reforming  of  the  poor- 
laws,  and  laws  against  murderers  and  robbers,  and  in  this  essay  very 
humorously  depicts  his  own  frenzy  and  that  of  the  nation  over  the 
problem.  Misargurus  means,  of  course,  a  hater  of  silver. 

1.336.2.  Air6\oiTo  irpuros  airbs :  an  Anacreontic  in  Anthologia  Lyrica, 
edited  by  Hiller  (1897),  p.  353,  27  c.  (46),  beginning  Phot  oiSiv  eh 
'Epojxa.  The  quotation  as  given  here  begins  with  1.  4  and  ends  with 
1.  8. 
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I.  336.  11.  Bedlam :  St.  Mary  of  Bethlehem,  at  that  time  a  hospital 
for  the  insane. 

1.336.21.  to  bring  about  any  Reformation:  his  avowed  purpose; 
see  C.  G.  J No.  1,  I.  137.  14,  and  note. 

I.  337.  22.  the  true  Fountain :  Money.  The  same  general  theme  is 
taken  up  in  the  Champion,  Job  Vinegar’s  Voyages,  Henley  Edit.,  XV. 
248,  in  which  Vinegar  discovers  that  Mney  is  the  god  of  the  Incon¬ 
stants. 

I.  338. 13.  o  certain  Method  called  Election.  The  elections  of  1747 
were  hotly  contested,  and  were  conducted  in  a  notoriously  dishonest  man¬ 
ner.  Hogarth’s  prints  on  this  subject  reveal  the  nature  of  the  elec¬ 
tions  of  1754. 

I.  338.  24.  put  a  Stop  to  Luxury.  The  luxury  of  the  age  is  a  fre¬ 
quent  topic  with  Fielding;  see  C.  G.  J.,  No.  11,  I.  203.  17,  Notes; 
Charge  to  the  Grand  Jury,  Henley  Edit.,  XIII.  214,  215;  Increase  of 
Bobbers,  XIII.  21,  Henley  Edit.  In  this  last  Fielding  shows  that  the 
increase  of  luxury  among  the  rich  gave  rise  to  an  increase  in  im¬ 
morality,  drunkenness,  and  gambling  among  the  poor,  driving  them 
to  robbery  and  murder. 

I.  339. 15.  the  Lawyers.  The  trading-justices,  as  well  as  the  lawyers, 
not  only  prolonged  suits,  but  even  fomented  quarrels  to  get  business. 

1.339.29.  thinks  with  Hudibras:  Butler’s  Hudibras,  II.  1  (Camb. 
Univ.  Press  Edit.,  1905,  p.  117)  : 

For  what  is  Worth  in  any  thing 
But  so  much  money  as  ’twill  bring? 


NUMBER  36. 

I.  340. 22.  This  letter  bears  none  of  Fielding ’s  signatures,  but  is 
very  probably  his.  The  word-test  applied  here  supports  this  view. 
The  subjects  brought  up  in  this  letter  were  of  peculiar  interest  to 
Fielding;  see  the  reply  of  ‘No-Body’  in  No.  41,  I.  364  ff. 

1.340.  23.  Nemo  adeo  ferus:  Horace,  Epistles,  I.  1.  39. 

1.341.16.  whatever  is  my  Business,  is  his:  according  to  an  old 
saying:  “That  which  is  everybody’s  business  is  nobody’s  business.” 
• — Walton’s  Complete  Angler,  Chap.  II,  but  not  original  with  him;  see 
Fielding’s  version  at  the  end  of  this  leader. 

1.341.27.  a  certain  Gentleman  published  a  little  Book:  Fielding’s 
An  Enquiry  into  the  Causes  of  the  late  Increase  of  Bobbers  published 
early  in  1751  by  A.  Millar — Miss  Godden  in  her  Memoir  (Lond.  1910), 
p.  223,  assigns  this  to  January,  1751.  Section  four  of  this  Enquiry 
is  devoted  to  an  examination  of  the  “Laws  that  relate  to  a  Provision 
for  the  Poor,  ’  ’  Henley  Edit.,  XIII.  44  ff . 

1. 341. 31.  a  vast  Number  of  Schemes.  In  the  London  Magazine, 
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Nov.,  1751,  pp.  499  fit.,  there  is  an  account  of  the  defects  in  the  poor- 
laws.  In  the  London  Daily  Advertiser,  No.  229,  Mond.,  Nov.  25,  1751, 
there  is  an  article  beginning:  “We  are  assured  that  Henry  Fielding, 
Esq;  has  laid  before  the  Eight  Hon.  Henry  Pelham,  Esq;  a  Scheme 
for  employing  the  Poor  ...”  The  Daily  Advertiser,  Sat.,  Jan.  18, 
1752  (No.  6561),  advertises  A  Letter  to  the  Author  of  Considerations 
on  Several  Proposals  for  the  better  Maintenance  of  the  Poor;  the 
London  Daily  Advertiser,  No.  280,  Thurs.,  Jan.  23,  1752,  advertises  as 
published  “This  Day”  Observations  on  the  Defects  of  the  Poor  Laws, 
by  Thos.  Alcock,  A.M.;  the  General  Advertiser,  No.  5454,  Sat.,  April 
11,  1752,  advertises  Proposals  towards  raising  a  Provision  for  the 
Poor.  The  history  of  the  poor-laws  is  too  long  to  take  up  here,  but  T 
will  mention  an  earlier  pamphlet  referred  to  in  C.  G.  J.,  No.  44,  Some 
Proposals  for  the  employing  of  the  Poor,  Lond.  1678,  and  several  Acts, 
such  as  An  Act  for  Baising  the  Sum  of  Two  Thousand  Four  Hundred 
Forty  Three  Pounds  and  Fourteen  Shillings,  published  in  1744,  and 
another  published  in  the  same  year,  An  Act  for  Baising  a  Supply  for 
the  Further  Employment  of  the  Poor  of  London.  The  London  Maga¬ 
zine,  April,  1752,  pp.  153,  154,  refers  to  a  Parliament  Bill.  So  also  in 
May,  1752,  pp.  220-223,  to  an  Act  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  children. 
Fielding’s  frequent  references  to  this  problem,  and  the  hint  offered 
in  the  London  Daily  Advertiser,  No.  229,  prove  that  Fielding  had  been 
planning  his  Proposal  for  MaTcing  an  Effectual  Provision  for  the  Poor. 
This  came  out  in  January,  1753,  and  is  favorably  reviewed  in  the 
Monthly  Beview,  Feb.,  1753,  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine,  Jan.,  1753, 
and  Feb.,  1753,  and  in  the  London  Magazine,  Feb.,  1753.  The  last  two 
give  resumes  of  this  pamphlet;  and  the  last  reviews  Alcock ’s  scheme, 
and  comments  on  the  two  bills  recently  considered.  Fielding’s  Pro¬ 
posal  was  by  far  the  most  practical  then  in  view.  It  may  be  read  in 
the  Henley  Edit.,  XIII.  130  if. 

1.342.13.  to  blow  the  Trumpet  of  his  Fame:  see  motto  of  C.  G.  J., 
No.  60,  II.  83.  32. 


NUMBER  37. 

I.  344.  18.  This  bears  Fielding ’s  signature  A,  and  is  his  work. 

1.344.19.  Scilicet  in  Vulgus:  Claudian,  Opera,  XXI.  168  (in  Bk. 
1  of  In  primum  Consultatum  FI.  Stilic-honis) .  The  correct  reading  is 
Scilicet  in  Vulgus  manant,  etc. 

1.344.28.  People  of  Fashion:  a  frequent  topic  in  this  Journal;  see 
Notes  on  C.  G.  J.,  No.  27,  I.  293.  14.  In  Joseph  Andrews,  Henley 
Edit.,  I.  231  fif.,  the  career  of  Mr.  Wilson  is  described— the  education 
of  a  man  of  fashion;  in  the  True  Patriot,  Henley  Edit.,  XIY.  7,  Field¬ 
ing  speaks  of  fashion  as  “the  great  governor  of  this  world”;  see  a 
reply  to  this  leader  in  C.  G.  J.,  No.  43,  II.  5  if. 
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I.  345.  4.  well  slcilled  in  Etymology.  At  every  opportunity  Fielding 
ridicules  the  etymological  science  (if  it  may  so  he  called) ;  see,  for 
instance,  the  rapid  fire  of  ridicule  in  C.  G.  J.,  No.  9,  I.  189.  37,  and 
in  the  Champion,  Henley  Edit.,  XV.  240,  Boasting,  and  Mney  in  XV. 
250.  Here  Fielding’s  etymology  is,  as  we  might  expect,  somewhat 
strained. 

I.  345.  8.  Lucus  a  non  lucendo :  a  phrase  traced  back  to  Quintilian, 
He  Institutione  Oratoria,  I.  6.  34:  Lucus,  quia  umbra  opacus,  parum 
luceat ;  see  Harbottle’s  Dictionary  of  Classical  Quotations,  p.  124. 

1.345.16.  rpdats:  in  the  Greek  =  appearance.  Affectation  is  the  true 
source  of  the  ridiculous,  and  is  based  on  vanity  and  hypocrisy — to  para¬ 
phrase  Fielding’s  dictum  in  the  Preface  to  his  Joseph  Andrews;  hence 
people  of  fashion  are  fair  game. 

I.  346.  2.  the  People  of  Fascination :  Conjurers  in  the  sense  that  the 
rich  and  fashionable  set  the  pace  for  the  poor.  The  extremely  bad  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  luxurious  rich,  according  to  Fielding,  had  brought  about 
the  evils  so  prevalent  among  the  poor — murder,  robbery  going  hand 
in  hand  with  drunkenness,  immorality  and  gaming;  see  Notes  on 
C.  G.  J.,  No.  11,  I.  203.  17,  and  No.  35,  I.  338.  24. 

1.346.24.  the  whole  Parish  of  Covent  Garden.  In  1640  Inigo  Jones 
built  the  Piazza;  and  the  Square  was  tenanted  by  people  of  fashion 
from  that  time  up  to  1730,  but  thereafter  was  gradually  vacated  by 
them.— Timbs’  Curiosities  (Lond.  1885),  pp.  292,  293;  see  Notes  on 
C.  G.  J.,  No.  12,  I.  209.  30. 

I.  346.  25.  great  Part  of  St.  Giles :  not  including  the  section  men¬ 
tioned  in  C.  G.  J.,  No.  17,  I.  241.  15.  In  Fielding’s  day  the  entire 
section  was  filled  with  criminals,  but  a  century  before  this  date  (1752) 
a  large  portion  was  occupied  by  respectable  people.  Its  palmiest  days 
were  much  earlier  than  1640  (when  Covent  Garden  was  a  fashionable 
residential  section). — Timbs’  Curiosities,  pp.  376,  377. 

1.346.27.  Leicester-Fields :  now  called  Leicester  Square.  Here  lived 
Geo.  II,  when  he  was  Prince  of  Wales;  so,  too,  Frederick  his  son. 
Leicester  Square  was  built  between  1630-1671,  and  named  for  the  Earl 
of  Leicester  who  built  his  house  there. — Timbs  ’  Curiosities,  p.  511. 

1.346.27.  Golden-Square:  in  Westminster.  Here  lived  Lord  Boling- 
broke,  1704-1708. — Timbs’  Curiosities,  p.  749. 

I.  346.  28.  Hanover -Square:  see  Notes  on  C.  G.  J.,  No.  27,  I.  296.  1. 

1.346.31.  the  Walls  of  Hyde-Parlc:  formerly  private  grounds,  but 
open  to  the  public  at  this  time.  Hyde  Park  and  Kensington  Gardens 
made  a  natural  barrier  to  Grosvenor  Square,  entrance  being  through 
Grosvenor  Gate. 

1.347.6.  betoolc  themselves  to  Chairs:  Sedan  chairs. 

1.347.21.  a  Cypher  substituted  in  their  Boom:  a  monogram  in  their 
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stead.  The  pun  which  follows  is  in  keeping  with  the  humorous  spirit 
of  the  essay,  and  is  of  the  kind  that  enraged  Drawcansir’s  enemies. 

I.  347.  27.  the  Perriwig :  a  style  of  hair  dress  that  changed  frequently, 
but  was  not  generally  abandoned  until  the  time  of  the  French  Revo¬ 
lution.  Contemporary  prints  (see  those  in  this  book)  show  the  cocked 
hat,  periwigs  tied  in  ‘pig-tails’,  or  as  Fielding  calls  them,  rat-tails 
and  monkey-tails,  tied  with  a  ribbon.  The  men  wore  knee-breeches 
generally,  and  cloaks  with  flapping  wings,  or  close  fitting  coats  with 
many  tails;  see  Wright’s  Caricature  History  of  the  Georges  (Lond. 
1867)  for  numerous  illustrations. 

1.348.6.  Manteel:  a  mantilla,  or  cloak;  Pelorine:  pelerine,  a  fur 
cape  for  women;  Neckatee:  a  neckerchief;  Capuchine:  a  hooded  cloak 
for  women. 

I.  348.  24.  the  Buff  and  the  Tucker:  the  ruff  was  worn  universally 
in  Elizabeth’s  time.  The  tucker  was  a  narrow  piece,  or  strip,  of  cloth 
worn  across  the  breast,  close  to  the  neck. 

1.  348.30.  the  Hoop:  hooped  skirt.  This  style  went  out,  in  favor 
of  a  most  remarkable  style,  about  the  time  of  the  French  Revolution. 
The  changes  after  Fielding’s  day  are  too  marvelous  to  reveal  here, 
being  beyond  description. 


NUMBER  38. 

1.349.10.  Benevolus  here  makes  his  first  contribution;  in  No.  41, 
I.  366  ff.,  he  defends  his  letter  against  Crito ’s  attack  in  another  jour¬ 
nal.  These  letters  are  probably  not  by  Fielding,  for  there  is  a  certain 
pompousness  of  style  in  them  quite  unlike  his  manner  of  writing;  the 
word-test  also  supports  this  view  in  both  (except  for  one  hath  in  No. 
41).  It  is  interesting  to  account  for  the  admission  of  these  letters  in 
Fielding’s  Journal,  for  he  often  ridicules  science  and  scientific  methods, 
doctors  and  physic.  In  the  Champion,  Henley  Edit.,  XV.  138,  he 
writes:  “Among  all  the  sciences  (of  all  which,  I  thank  heaven,  I  am 
entirely  ignorant)  I  have  been  always  the  greatest  enemy  to  Meta¬ 
physics.”  Obviously  he  means  by  ‘science’  theoretical  studies,  not 
practical  experiments,  for  he  did  not  hesitate  to  recommend  his  Glaston¬ 
bury  Water  (see  Introduction,  pp.  14  ff.)  as  a  sure  cure  for  certain 
diseases!  Indeed  he  took  into  his  own  system  “a  useless  Farrago  of 
Drugs”  in  a  vain  hope  that  he  might  cure  his  dropsy.  In  the  Journal 
of  a  Voyage  to  Lisbon,  Henley  Edit.,  XVI.  187,  he  speaks  of  his  gout 
and  dropsy,  and  of  his  taking  the  Duke  of  Portland’s  medicine;  and, 
on  p.  192,  of  his  employing  Dr.  Ward  (a  much  honored  quack)  ;  and,  on 
p.  194,  of  his  taking  Bishop  Berkeley’s  Tar-Water!  Mr.  Dobson’s  notes 
on  these  passages  will  further  explain  these  references.  It  is  extremely 
ironical  that  Fielding,  who  ridiculed  the  ignorance  of  doctors  and  the 
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charlatanism  of  quacks,  should  fall  a  victim  to  Dr.  Ward  and  several 
nostrums;  see  Joseph  Andrews,  Henley  Edit.,  I.  74,  75;  the  Champion, 
Henley  Edit.,  XV.  119  and  244;  and  Amelia,  Henley  Edit.,  VI.  228  ff. 
Fielding,  however,  praised  a  medicine  which  he  advertises  in  his  col¬ 
umns  (see  No.  64,  p.  4,  c.  3),  Dr.  James’  Fever  Powders. — Dobson’s 
18th  Century  Vignettes,  Ser.  1,  p.  129.  The  great  quack  of  the  period 
was  Dr.  Richard  Rock  (see  I.  351.  22,  for  a  possible  pun  on  his  name). 
His  pet  remedies  were  his  Viper  Drops  and  his  Cathartic  Anti-Venereal 
Electuary.  Nowhere  in  these  leaders  does  Eielding  discuss  the  great 
plague  then  raging — smallpox.  For  his  interest  in  hospitals,  see  Notes 
on  C.  G.  J .,  No.  45,  II.  14  ff.,  and  Introduction,  p.  24.  In  his  library 
were  the  following  books — mute  testimony  of  his  suffering — History  of 
Long  Livers,  1722;  Berkely  and  Prior  on  Tar  Water,  1744;  Thompson’s 
Historical  and  Critical  Treatise  on  the  Gout,  1745. 

1.349.11.  Scire  Potestates:  Virgil,  AEneid,  XII.  396. 

1.350.23.  the  sacred  Writings  of  the  Son  of  Syrac:  The  Wisdome 
of  Jesus  the  sonne  of  Sirach,  or  Ecclesiasticus,  38.  1-15,  deals  with  the 
Honour  due  to  the  Phisitian,  and  why ;  see  Cambridge  Authorised  Ver¬ 
sion  of  the  Bible,  Apocrypha  (Camb.  1909),  IV.  256. 

1.350.29.  Macrobius  speaks  of  Hippocrates:  in  his  In  Somnium 
Scipionis,  I.  6.  This  is  to  be  found  on  p.  39  of  the  edition  of  1670 
( Lugduni  Batavorum). 

1.351.21.  Zembla’s  Winter:  presumably  Nova  Zembla,  in  the  Arctic 
Ocean. 

1.351.29.  the  medical  Society  of  Surgeons  of  the  Boyal  Navy:  a 
society,  not  now  in  existence,  whose  history  is  apparently  lost  to  pos¬ 
terity.  A  search  in  the  British  Museum  under  Academies,  the  Navy 
List,  and  Medical  Begister,  etc.,  reveals  no  trace  of  this  organization. 


NUMBER  39. 

1. 354.  10.  This  leader  has  the  signature  C,  and  is  unquestionably 
Fielding ’s. 

1.354.11.  Liberalitate  nihil  est:  Cicero,  De  Officiis,  I.  14.  42. 
Fielding  quotes  in  garbled  form. 

1.354.25.  in  another  Part  of  his  Works:  a  reference  which  has  not 
been  run  down  by  the  editor. 

1. 355.  8.  Mr.  Lock,  treating  of  the  first :  in  his  Of  Civil  Govern¬ 
ment,  II.  5.  §  31  and  §  36  (Works,  Lond.  1794,  IV.  355,  356;  IV.  358). 
Fielding  quotes  very  accurately,  but  inverts  the  first  sentence  in  the 
second  passage. 

1.355.30.  Bishop  Cumberland:  Richard  Cumberland  (1631-1718)  in 
his  Treatise  of  the  Laws  of  Nature  (Lond.  1727),  p.  68,  Chap.  I,  Of 
the  Nature  of  Things.  Fielding  quotes  somewhat  inaccurately. 
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1.356.12.  Grotius:  Hugo  Grotius  (1583-1645)  in  his  Bights  of  War 
and  Peace,  II.  2.  6  (Lond.  1682,  p.  81,  in  translation).  Fielding  trans¬ 
lates  probably  from  his  edition  of  the  De  Jure  Belli  (Amst.  1720). 

I.  356.  26.  Hence  it  follows:  a  point  at  which  Fielding  is  still  trans¬ 
lating,  but  where  he  omits  quotation  marks. 

1.356.31.  Puffendorf :  Samuel  Puffendorf  (1632-1694)  in  his  Law 
of  Nature  and  Nations,  II.  6.  6  (Oxfd.  1703,  pp.  161,  162). 

1.356.34.  Lord  Hale:  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  Lord  Chief  Justice  (1609- 

1676). 

1.357.11.  Berbeyrac.  Fielding  owned  Puffendorf ’s  Law  of  Nature 
and  Nations  with  notes  by  Berbeyrac,  1729.  I  have  found  Berbeyrac ’s 
note  on  the  above  passage  in  the  French  translation  (not  being  able 
to  find  Fielding’s  edition) :  Le  Droit  de  la  Nature  et  des  Gens  (Amst. 
1712),  Traduit  du  Latin  .  .  .  Par  Jean  Barbeyrac,  Professeur  en  Droit 
et  en  Histoire  d  Lausanne,  I.  287.  Jean  Barbeyrac  (1674-1744)  also 
edited  Grotius’  De  Jure  Belli. 

1.357.23.  A  Bight  to  a  Belief.  Fielding’s  own  charities  are  a 
striking  example;  see  Notes  on  C.  G.  J.,  No.  40,  I.  363.  11.  Here  we 
have  a  definite  expression  of  his  views,  and,  later,  in  his  Proposal, 
a  definite,  published  scheme  for  providing  for  the  poor.  There  are 
several  leaders  on  this  subject;  see  Notes  on  C.  G.  J .,  No.  2,  I.  143.  7. 

1.357.32.  Thus  in  Deuteronomy:  15.  7;  15.  11. 

1.357.36.  So  the  Prophet:  Isaiah,  1.  17. 

1.357.37.  And  again:  Isaiah,  58.  6,  7. 

I.  358.  8.  Give  to  every  Man:  presumably  Matthew,  5.  42. 

1.358.10.  If  thou  wilt  be  perfect:  Matthew,  19.  21. 

1.358.12.  These  Words,  says  Dr.  Barrow:  in  his  Sermon  XXXI, 
Works  (Lond.  1722),  I.  306,  307,  The  Duty  and  Bernard  of  Bounty 
to  the  Poor.  Fielding  quotes  inaccurately  in  several  places,  but  pre¬ 
serves  the  sense;  the  discrepancy  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  Fielding, 
owning  the  edition  of  1741,  copied  from  that  (I  have  not  been  able 
to  examine  that  text) ;  but  it  seems  more  probable  that  he  adapted 
the  text  to  his  use;  see  Notes  on  C.  G.  J.,  No.  4,  I.  154.  26. 

1.358.23.  a  Person  void  of  Charity.  Fielding’s  concluding  para¬ 
graph  gives  but  one  side  of  his  view;  in  C.  G.  J.,  No.  44,  he  takes  up 
the  proper  objects  of  charity. 


NUMBER  40. 

1. 359. 1.  Misotharsus  ( Hater  of  the  Pert )  who  signs  this  letter, 
contributes  a  letter  in  C.  G.  J.,  No.  46,  II.  18  ff.,  in  continuance  of  the 
same  subject.  The  word-test  shows  here,  and  in  No.  46,  Fielding’s 
customary  usage  of  hath  (with  one  exception).  From  this  and  the 
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nature  of  the  subject  and  style,  I  would  attribute  this  (and  that  in 
No.  46)  to  Fielding;  see  Notes  below,  and  Notes  on  No.  46. 

1. 359. 2.  Professus  grandia  turget :  Horace,  Art  of  Poetry,  1.  27 
(the  last  half  only),  “an  attempt  [at  great  subjects]  swells  into  bom¬ 
bast.  ’  ’ — Elgood. 

1.359.18.  scribendi  Cacoethes:  Juvenal,  Satires,  VII.  51. 

1.360.8.  Peri  TharsOs:  Concerning  the  Pert,  a  title  coined  in  hu¬ 
morous  imitation  of  Peri  Eypsus  by  Longinus. 

1.360.17.  Polemic  Divines:  Tillotson  and  Clark,  etc.;  see  Notes 
on  C.  G.  J.,  No.  4,  I.  154.  26. 

1.360. 17.  Paradoxical  Historians:  such  as  John  Oldmixon;  see  Notes 
on  C.  G.  J.,  No.  3,  I.  149.  3. 

I.  360. 18.  Self-taught  Commentators :  ridiculed  in  C.  G.  J.,  No.  31, 

1.  315  ff. 

1.360.19.  Hypothetical  and  Heretical  Physicians:  in  the  throes  of 
the  smallpox  question,  and  other  more  delicate  subjects  then  disputed. 
Dr.  Hill  is  here  indicated,  I  believe,  with  reference  to  his  Lucina  Sine 
Concubitu;  see  Introduction,  p.  38.  Dr.  Eock  and  Dr.  Hill  were  two 
notorious  names  in  that  day;  the  one,  an  out  and  out  quack,  the  other 
a  quack  also,  but  no  ordinary  person.  For  Dr.  Eock  see  Notes  on 
C.  G.  J.,  No.  38,  I.  349.  10.  Hill’s  right  to  an  M.D.  was  then  regarded 
as  hypothetical ;  and  the  writing  of  daily  essays  (mentioned  in  the 
next  breath)  was  his  avocation.  The  description  seems  to  fit  him 
perfectly. 

1.360.29.  Peri  Bathus:  referring  to  Pope’s  liepl  pddov — The  Art  of 
Sinking  in  Poetry,  published  in  the  Miscellanies  of  Swift,  Pope,  Gay, 
and  Arbuthnot,  III  (March,  1727-1728);  see  Gerould’s  notes  ( Selected 
Essays  of  Fielding),  p.  187;  and  see  Tom  Jones,  VIII.  1.  In  C.  G.  J., 
No.  18,  I.  244.  11,  a  passage  is  cited  from  this  work  and  is  attributed 
to  Swift. 

I.  362. 10.  De  non  exist entibus :  see  Notes  on  C.  G.  J.,  No.  2,  I.  143. 

2.  This  is  very  similar  to  the  axiom  in  No.  2,  but  is  not  to  be  con¬ 
fused  with  it. 

I.  363.  8.  your  Grocer:  Grotius,  quoted  in  C.  G.  J.,  No.  39,  I.  356.  12. 

1.363.8.  Puff:  Puffendorf,  as  in  the  case  of  Grotius,  quoted  in 
C.  G.  J.,  No.  39,  I.  356.  31. 

1. 363. 11.  a  Guinea  for  the  Baker.  Fielding  in  C.  G.  J.,  No.  36 
(p.  2,  c.  2),  reports  the  burning  out  of  the  shop  of  Mr.  William  Peirce 
the  baker  in  Ilynde-Street,  Bloomsbury,  and  notified  his  readers  that 
a  subscription  benefit  for  Peirce  was  to  be  conducted  at  the  office  of 
Justice  Fielding.  Henry  Fielding  is  on  record  as  having  contributed 
a  guinea;  see  C.  G.  J.,  No.  39  (p.  2,  c.  3),  in  which  a  list  of  contributors 
is  given.  A  similar  case  is  recorded  in  C.  G.  J.,  No.  13  (p.  2,  c.  3), 
where  there  is  a  notice  regarding  a  sum  raised  for  the  benefit  of  one 
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Redman,  who  was  in  distress.  The  contribution  to  the  Peirce  fund, 
and  that  to  the  Lying-In  Hospital  on  Brownlow  Street  (see  Notes  on 
C.  G.  J.,  No.  44,  II.  13.  28),  are  the  only  transactions  of  this  nature 
which  I  have  found;  but  these  are  doubtless  only  a  small  part  of  all 
his  acts  of  philanthropy.  It  is  recorded  in  No.  30  (p.  2,  c.  3)  that  he 
gave  away  copies  of  his  Examples  of  the  Interposition  of  Providence 
as  a  stimulus  to  the  popular  mind  against  murder,  public  hangings, 
etc.  Iago  relates  a  story  in  which  Axylus  (Fielding)  performed  an 
act  of  charity  (in  C.  G.  J.,  No.  21),  and  finally  Nichols,  in  his  Literary 
Anecdotes,  III.  383,  384,  relates  an  anecdote  (from  the  Gentleman’3 
Magazine,  LYI.  659,  660)  in  which  Fielding  is  represented  as  taking 
tax-money  which  he  had  borrowed,  in  anticipation  of  the  money  to 
be  due  him  for  his  writing,  and  giving  it  to  a  needy  friend.  The  tax- 
collector,  when  he  arrives,  is  informed  that  ‘  ‘  Friendship  had  called  for 
the  money;  let  the  collector  call  again.”  Indiscreet  and  improvident 
he  may  have  been,  but  certainly  he  was  generous;  see  Introduction,  p.  4. 

1.363.17.  Tom  Thoughtless:  possibly  Fielding  himself,  for  certainly 
it  is  not  a  genuine  letter,  but  rather  a  studied  effort  at  letter-writing 
to  gain  a  certain  end.  The  word-test  will  not  help  us  here. 

1.363.19.  your  excellent  Paper  on  Charity:  in  C.  G.  J.,  No.  39. 
This  letter  is  of  the  same  stamp  as  the  one  above,  and  lacks  the  art¬ 
lessness  or  genuineness  of  a  real  letter;  for  this  reason  I  assume  it 
is  Fielding’s  work. 


NUMBER  41. 

I.  364.  1.  The  first  letter  in  this  number  is  signed  No-Body  and  has 
also  Fielding’s  signature  A.  The  word-test  used  here  shows  a  pre¬ 
vailing  use  of  hath  and  doth,  Fielding’s  usage.  This  is  an  answer  to 
the  letter  in  C.  G.  J.,  No.  36,  signed  Every-body,  and  is  most  probably 
Fielding’s;  see  Notes  on  I.  340.  22.  The  second  letter,  signed  Benevo- 
lus,  is  very  probably  not  Fielding’s,  as  in  No.  38  (see  Notes  on  I.  349. 
10),  for  the  word-test  applied  here  shows  a  usage  of  has  in  every  case 
but  one.  Both  of  these  letters  by  Benevolus  have  a  genuine  note  of 
sincerity,  and  the  style  of  a  real  letter -writer,  not  the  studied  style 
of  a  ‘  Tom  Thoughtless,  ’  or  an  1  Axylus.  ’ 

I.  364.  2.  Audi  alteram  partem :  a  law  maxim  which  may  be  traced 
back  to  Seneca,  Medea,  1.  195. 

1.364.8.  your  Censor  of  the  5th  Instant:  C.  G.  J.,  No.  36,  I.  340  ff. 

1.366.4.  Crito,  in  the  Gazetteer.  In  C.  G.  J.,  No.  40  (p.  3,  c.  1), 
there  is  an  item  mentioning  Crito ’s  letter,  and  announcing  this  reply 
by  Benevolus.  The  item  says:  “We  shall  be  very  glad  of  contributing 
to  the  Establishment  of  so  useful  a  Design  as  this  of  erecting  the  Sea- 
Surgeons  into  a  Society  ...”  This  item  bears  the  stamp  of  Field- 
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ing’s  style,  and  in  one  instance  uses  hath — a  good  mark.  The  editor 
has  searched  in  vain  for  Crito’s  letter. 

1.366.9.  Boyal  Academy  of  Surgery  at  Paris:  founded  in  December, 
1731,  according  to  the  report  of  its  transactions;  see  Memoirs  de 
I’Academie  royale  de  chirurgie,  Paris,  1743-1774. 

1.366.20.  The  Scotch  medical  Essays:  presumably  th,e  Medical 
Essays  and  Observations  by  a  Society  in  Edinburgh  (Edinb.  1731),  6 
vols. 

I.  367.  8.  the  Boyal  Society:  see  Notes  on  C.  G.  J.,  No.  2,  I.  143.  17. 
By  the  tone  of  this  reference  to  the  Society,  I  suspect  that  Benevolus 
was  a  member. 

1.368.27.  The  successful  Labours  of  the  Boyal  Society:  praise  too 
sincere  to  be  Fielding’s,  for  he  takes  every  opportunity  to  ridicule  the 
members  and  their  labors;  see  C.  G.  J.,  No.  2,  as  above. 


NUMBER  42. 

II.  1. 1.  Tom  Telltruth ’s  letter  bears  Fielding ’s  signature  A  and 
is  unquestionably  Fielding’s.  Murphy  reprinted  this  letter  as  Field¬ 
ing’s;  and,  moreover,  the  word-test  affords  further  proof. 

II.  1. 2.  Me  literulas:  Martial,  Epigrams,  IX,  73.  7  (first  word 
omitted).  Litterulas  is  here  given  with  but  one  t.  Fielding’s  trans¬ 
lation  is,  as  usual,  free,  but  to  the  point. 

II.  1. 8.  That  great  Scholars  know  nothing  of  the  World:  “The 
gretteste  clerkes  been  noght  the  wysest  men” — Chaucer’s  Beeve’s  Tale, 
1.  4054.  This  proverb  is  quoted  in  Montaigne’s  Of  Pedantry:  magis 
magnos  clericos  non  sunt  magis  magnos  sapientes. 

II.  1. 10.  that  the  Greek  and  Latin  Languages:  a  shrewd  analysis, 
or  diagnosis,  of  the  matter.  Greek  and  Latin  had  gone  by  the  board, 
but  not  for  this  reason  alone;  see  C.  G.  J.,  No.  1,  I.  139.  3,  and  note. 

II.  1. 26.  Let  us  suppose  a  Man.  The  leader  from  this  point  is 
devoted  to  ironical  comments  on  several  of  the  vices  and  follies  of  the 
age,  and  the  methods  of  breeding  and  education  which  led  to  this 
sorry  condition  of  affairs.  This  first  paragraph  is  but  one  more  at¬ 
tack  on  the  great  man  and  his  fawning  placemen;  see  Notes  on  C.  G.  J., 
No.  2,  I.  144.  22,  etc. 

II.  2.  5.  to  serve  the  Public:  a  delicious  bit  of  irony;  see  Notes  on 
C.  G.  J.,  No.  1,  I.  137.  14,  for  a  similar  expression. 

II.  2. 11.  the  Orgia  of  Bacchus:  a  comparison  quite  in  keeping  with 
the  spirit  of  his  other  references  to  gaming  and  drinking;  see  Notes 
on  C.  G.  J.,  No.  17,  I.  239.  32,  and  No.  11,  I.  201.  16. 

II.  2. 16.  Brum  or  Bout:  see  Notes  on  C.  G.  J.,  No.  17,  I.  241.  9. 

II.  2. 20.  the  exquisite  Decorations:  for  contemporary  fashions  see 
Notes  on  C.  G.  J.,  No.  37,  I.  344  ff. 
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II.  2.  30.  Pieces  of  painted  Paper:  presumably  playing  cards.  Be¬ 
sides  the  games  peculiarly  adapted  to  gambling,  Fielding  mentions  in 
No.  54,  II.  57.  14,  Lantry  Loo,  and  in  No.  56,  II.  68.  7,  Whist;  see 
Notes  on  same. 

II.  2.  35.  the  Word  Beau:  defined  in  his  Glossary,  C.  G.  J.,  No.  4, 

I.  155  if.,  and  here  more  severely  ridiculed. 

II.  3.  23.  that  foolish  Custom  of  our  Ancestors.  Fielding’s  sarcasm 
is  here  most  biting,  and  is  reminiscent  of  a  similar  passage  in  the  Cham¬ 
pion,  Henley  Edit.,  XV.  174 :  “  Particular  care  should  be  taken  to  keep 
him  [the  youth]  out  of  the  way  of  all  manner  of  learning  ...” 
Fielding,  of  course,  believed  strongly  in  good  schooling — a  classical 
education — but  took  much  pains  to  ridicule  the  bad  methods  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  education  of  the  day;  see  Notes  on  C.  G.  J.,  No.  56, 

II.  65.  26  ff.  In  Joseph  Andrews,  Henley  Edit.,  I.  260,  Fielding  repre¬ 
sents  Adams  as  saying  that  ‘  ‘  Public  Schools  are  the  nurseries  of  all 
vice  and  immorality  ’  ’ — but  see  reference  above. 

II.  4. 10.  It  was  my  Misfortune.  If  this  is  Fielding  himself,  writ¬ 
ing  under  a  new  pen-name  (as  I  am  sure  it  is),  it  will  be  well  to  quote 
Mr.  Dobson’s  praise  of  Fielding  in  his  article  on  Fielding’s  Library 
in  his  18th  Century  Vignettes  (N.  Y.  1896),  Ser.  3,  p.  164:  “For  if 
Fielding  was  anything  at  all,  he  was  a  genuine  scholar.”  He  then 
refers  to  his  education  at  Eton  and  Leyden,  and  quotes  Murphy’s  words 
about  Fielding’s  uncommon  versatility  in  Greek  and  Latin  (see  Notes 
on  C.  G.  J.,  No.  1,  I.  139.  3).  His  library,  to  refer  to  Mr.  Dobson’s 
essay,  p.  169,  comprised  653  lots  (not  volumes)  and  sold  for  £364  7s. 
Id.  With  such  tools  he  might  well  have  wrought  out  a  scholar’s  educa¬ 
tion. 

II.  4. 14.  a  Passage  out  of  Horace :  Odes,  I.  4.  15 :  “  How  should 
a  mortal’s  hopes  be  long,  when  short  his  being’s  date?” — Conington. 
Fielding  splits  this  line  into  two  lines.  Horace  is  quoted  by  Fielding 
in  this  Journal  more  frequently  than  any  other  writer. 

II.  4.  26.  Life  ( says  Mr.  Pope ) :  Essay  on  Man,  I.  3,  4. 


NUMBER  43. 

II.  5. 1.  The  two  letters  in  this  issue,  and  the  introductory  matter 
also,  are  by  Fielding  and  have  his  signature  A  at  the  end.  He  is  here 
pursuing  a  favorite  method  of  his  in  publishing  as  genuine  contribu¬ 
tions  two  letters,  one  for,  and  the  other  against  a  previous  lucubration, 
hoping  thereby  to  make  a  more  lasting  impression  on  his  readers.  In 
other  words,  he  makes  an  accusation,  and  then  tries  it  out  as  he  would 
a  legal  case,  producing  counsel  for,  and  against,  the  accused;  see  Notes 
below  for  the  word-test. 
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II.  5. 2.  Non  quia,  Mcecenas:  Horace,  Satires,  I.  6.  1-8.  Fielding’s 
modernization  follows  very  closely  the  spirit  of  this  passage,  and  is 
quite  felicitous  in  its  application. 

II.  5.  25.  your  Paper  on  the  Circle:  in  C.  G.  J.,  No.  37,  I.  344  ff. 

II.  5.  28.  the  Creatures :  ‘  ‘  The  Creatures  will  endeavour  to  ape  their 
Betters,”  I.  344.  22. 

II.  5. 30.  that  beastly  Clerk  to  an  odious  Justice:  Mr.  Brogden, 
Henry  Fielding’s  clerk,  who  wrote  the  news-items  published  under  the 
heading  Covent-Garden  dealing  with  the  business  of  the  Bow-Street 
Court;  see  Introduction,  pp.  16  ff.,  and  Mr.  Dobson’s  notes  in  the  Hen¬ 
ley  Edit,  of  Fielding’s  Works,  XVI.  288. 

II.  5.  31.  to  contaminate  the  dear  Names  of  Drum  or  Pout :  a  fre¬ 
quent  practice  of  Fielding’s,  for  he  ridicules  these  fashionable  assem¬ 
blies  at  every  opportunity;  see  Notes  on  C.  G.  J.,  No.  17,  I.  241.  9. 

II.  5.  34.  in  your  Paper  of  the  2d  of  May:  in  C.  G.  J.,  No.  35  (not 
here  printed).  Under  Covent-Garden  there  is  an  account  of  the  arrest 
of  several  disorderly  persons  who  were  caught  attending  a  lower-class 
‘drum’  which  had  nightly  distressed  the  neighbors. 

II.  6. 13.  Zara  Grandemonde.  ‘  Her  ’  letter  employs  hath  in  one 
case. 

II.  7.  6.  Atchievements :  an  obsolete  variant. 

II.  7. 14.  what  is  called  half  a  Plumb :  see  Notes  on  C.  G.  J.,  No. 
33,  I.  328.  32. 

II.  7. 31.  lost  about  a  thousand  Pounds  at  Play:  a  vice  frequently 
mentioned  in  this  Journal;  see  Notes  on  C.  G.  J.,  No.  17,  I.  239.  32. 

II.  8.  4.  by  some  thousands,  better  Men:  see  Notes  on  C.  G.  J.,  No. 
27,  I.  293  ff.,  where  he  takes  up  social  distinctions  in  some  detail. 

II.  8.  27.  Leidger:  an  obsolete  spelling  for  ledger. 

II.  8.  35.  Paul  Traffick.  In  this  letter  I  find  a  prevailing  usage  of 
hath,  proof  in  favor  of  my  assumption  that  this  is  Fielding’s  work. 


NUMBER  44. 

II.  9. 1.  This  leader,  signed  C,  is  in  continuation  of  a  leader,  simi¬ 
larly  signed,  in  C.  G.  J.,  No.  39,  and  is  by  Fielding. 

II.  9.  2.  0  bone,  ne  te:  Horace,  Satires,  II.  3.  31,  32. 

II.  9.  8.  in  a  former  Paper:  No.  39,  I.  354  ff. 

II.  9.  8.  a  rich  Man  without  Charity.  In  his  Proposal  for  Making 
an  Effectual  Provision  for  the  Poor  he  takes  up  the  duty  of  the  rich 
men,  as  well  as  that  of  the  poor  themselves. 

II.  9. 14.  to  wash  away  his  Sins:  a  confusion  possibly  of  I  Peter, 
4.  8,  and  Acts,  22.  16,  but  sufficiently  to  the  point. 

II.  9. 26.  Mr.  Thomas  Firmin:  (1632-1697)  a  philanthropist.  Hav¬ 
ing  made  money  in  trade,  Firmin  made  several  philanthropic  experi- 
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ments  providing  work,  shelter,  and  food  for  the  poor.  He  was  a  gov¬ 
ernor  of  Christ’s  Hospital,  and  other  similar  institutions,  a  prison 
reformer,  and  an  experimenter  in  workhouse  schemes.  His  only  known 
publication,  Some  Proposals  for  the  Employing  of  the  Poor  in  and  about 
London  .  .  .  by  T —  F — ,  appeared  in  London,  1678,  and  again  in  1681 
(two  issues  in  1681). 

II.  10. 11.  Charity  is  in  fact  the  very  Characteristic  of  this  Nation: 
not  meant  ironically.  The  agitation  over  the  poor-laws,  and  the  va¬ 
rious  proposals  for  hospitals,  etc.,  attest  the  correctness  of  this  state¬ 
ment.  See  Notes  on  C.  G.  J.,  No.  45,  II.  14  if.,  in  addition  to  13.  28 
of  this  issue,  for  hospitals;  No.  36,  I.  341.  27,  31,  for  poor-laws;  and 
No.  40,  I.  363.  11,  for  Fielding’s  acts  of  charity. 

II.  10. 17.  but  is  our  Wisdom  altogether  as  apparent.  Fielding  here 
continues  the  subject  as  begun  in  C.  G.  J.,  No.  39,  but  does  not  develop 
the  matter  to  the  end. 

11.11.25.  the  unwilling  Will:  in  Dr.  Barrow’s  Works  (Lond.  1722), 
I.  305,  Sermon  XXXI,  Bounty  to  the  Poor.  The  preceding  sentence 
(in  capitals)  is  an  adaptation  of  Barrow’s  statement:  “.  .  .  men  would 
seem  to  give  somewhat,  when  they  can  keep  nothing  .  .  see  Notes 
on  C.  G.  J.,  No.  4,  I.  154.  26. 

11.12.14.  KTHMA  ES  AIEI:  a  possession  for  ever. 

11.12.18.  Vanity:  “the  worst  of  passions” — Joseph  Andrews, 
Henley  Edit.,  I.  242,  and  one  of  the  sources  of  the  true  Bidiculous 
(see  Joseph  Andrews,  Henley  Edit.,  I.  22). 

11.12.26.  a  Delight  in  doing  Good:  Fielding’s  definition  of  Virtue ; 
see  Champion,  Henley  Edit.,  XY.  136. 

II.  13. 13.  Such  are  all  Hospitals.  Fielding  here  condemns  the  ex¬ 
clusiveness  of  heavily  endowed  hospitals — such  as  that  ridiculed  in  No. 
45.  The  Foundling  Hospital,  however,  defeated  its  own  end,  for  a  time, 
by  throwing  open  its  doors  to  all  comers  (providing  it  had  vacancies), 
and  in  1760  the  indiscriminate  method  of  admission  was  abandoned. 
Prostitution  had  greatly  increased  under  the  old  scheme. — Timbs’ 
Curiosities  of  London  (Lond.  1885),  p.  355. 

II.  13.  22.  in  a  future  Paper:  never  published  as  a  leader,  but  as 
a  pamphlet  in  1753:  A  Proposal  for  Making  an  Effectual  Provision  for 
the  Poor. 

11.13.28.  two  glorious  Benefactions:  in  both  of  which  Fielding  was 
deeply  interested.  The  Foundling  Hospital  was  established  in  1739 
“for  the  reception,  maintenance,  and  education  of  exposed  and  deserted 
young  children.”  Thomas  Coram  (master  of  a  trading  vessel)  was  the 
founder  under  Royal  Charter.  The  present  building  was  put  up  in  1745, 
being  the  second  home  of  his  institution.  Hogarth  was  one  of  the 
earliest  “Governors  and  Guardians”;  Handel  aided  the  Hospital  by 
conducting  musical  services  and  entertainments  there. — Timbs’  Curiosi- 
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ties,  pp.  354,  355.  Fielding’s  connection  with  the  institution  is  not 
definitely  known.  Smart  in  his  Epitaph  on  Fielding  speaks  of  him 
as  the  "protector  of  the  Orphan  race.” — Poems  on  Several  Occasions 
(Lond.  1763-1764),  p.  14  (see  Introduction,  pp.  118  ff.).  It  seems 
certain  that  Fielding  did  much  for  this  Hospital,  even  though  he  may 
not  have  been  able  to  pay  the  £50  necessary  to  make  him  a  governor. 
I  find  no  record  of  his  having  acted  in  this  capacity. 

Smart  in  his  Epitaph  also  mentions  Fielding’s  finding  "the  female 
penitent  a  place”  (p.  14),  but  this  cannot  refer  to  the  Lying-in  Hos¬ 
pital  for  Married  Women  in  Brownlow  Street,  founded  in  1749.  This, 
however,  is  undoubtedly  the  Lying-in  Hospital  referred  to  in  the 
Journal,  for  Fielding  was  a  perpetual  Governor  in  that  institution. 
In  An  Account  of  the  Eise  and  Progress  of  the  Lying-in  Hospital  for 
Married  Women,  in  Brownlow-Street,  Long-Acre,  from  its  First  Insti¬ 
tution  in  November  1749  to  July  25,  1751  (Lond.  1751),  I  find  Henry 
Fielding’s  name  starred  as  a  perpetual  Governor,  and  an  explanation  of 
the  requirements  for  becoming  such  an  officer — one  payment  of  30 
guineas.  The  account  relates  that  difficulties  over  the  Lying-in  Ward 
of  the  Middlesex  Hospital  for  the  Sick  and  Lame,  had  brought  about 
a  separation  which  culminated  in  the  founding  of  this  new  Hospital  in 
1749.  The  report  mentions  two  other  similar  institutions,  and  lists  its 
officers  (its  President  was  the  Duke  of  Portland;  see  Notes  on  C.  G.  J ., 
No.  38,  I.  349.  10)  and  its  man-midwives.  Strangely  enough,  in  the 
list  of  subscribers,  Henry  Fielding’s  name  does  not  appear,  but  his 
subscription  is  probably  among  the  anonymous  contributions.  Another 
report  in  1752  records  his  name  again  as  perpetual  Governor;  and  in  a 
report  dated  1756,  in  which  the  Hospital  has  a  new  name,  The  British 
Lying-in  Hospital,  John  Fielding’s  name  is  listed  among  the  perpetual 
Governors.  The  institution  is  given  publicity  in  C.  G.  J.,  No.  3  (p.  2, 
e.  3),  No.  8  (p.  3,  c.  2),  and  No.  55  (p.  3,  c.  1),  in  which  there  is 
evidence  that  it  had  difficulty  to  combat  prejudices  against  ‘man- 
midwifery’  (recorded  in  such  a  pamphlet  as  The  Petition  of  Unborn 
Babes,  Dec.,  1751,  and  A  Vindication  of  Man-Midwifery,  Mar.,  1752). 


NUMBER  45. 

II.  14. 1.  The  two  letters  in  this  issue  are  introduced  to  further 
illustrate  a  point  made  in  No.  44  with  regard  to  the  difficulties  of  gain¬ 
ing  admission  to  the  London  hospitals,  and  especially  with  regard  to 
the  difficulty  which  Fielding  himself  experienced  in  disposing  of  his 
insane  prisoners.  In  C.  G.  J.,  No.  41  (p.  2,  c.  2),  he  complains  that  he 
is  unable  to  dispose  of  two  mad  persons,  and  asks :  "To  what  use  are 
all  the  Madhouses  .  .  .  ?”  In  No.  43  he  again  makes  complaint,  and 
threatens  to  let  loose  from  New-Prison  those  mad  persons  whom  he 
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had  sent  to  that  gaol;  and  in  No.  44  he  speaks  even  more  emphatically 
of  his  dilemma. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  second  set  of  rules  is  written  in  parody  on  the 
first,  which  seems  to  be  a  genuine  copy  of  a  “printed  Account.”  The 
editor  has  been  unable  to  find  the  original  from  which  the  copy  is 
made.  The  parody  is,  from  internal  evidence,  undoubtedly  the  work 
of  Fielding. 

II.  14.  2.  Juxta  se  posita:  a  quotation  which  I  have  failed  to  trace 
back  to  its  source. 

II.  14.  6.  Then  you  so  justly  recommended :  at  the  end  of  C.  G.  J., 
No.  44;  see  Notes  on  II.  13.  28. 

II.  14.  9.  St.  Luke’s  Hospital:  established  in  1751,  and  reestablished 
in  1782. — Timbs’  Curiosities  of  London  (Lond.  1885),  p.  438. 


NUMBER  46. 

II.  18. 14.  Misotharsus  contributes  another  letter  here,  his  other  hav¬ 
ing  been  printed  in  No.  40,  I.  359  ft.  The  present  letter  is  in  continuance 
of  the  first,  and  is  very  probably  Fielding's  work.  The  word-test,  in 
support  of  this  assumption,  reveals  here  a  usage  of  hath  and  durst. 

11.18.15.  Nec  pudor  obstabit:  Juvenal,  Satires,  III.  60  (first  half). 

11.19.19.  run  through  King  Arthur:  referring  perhaps  to  Dryden’s 
King  Arthur,  or  the  British  Worthy,  which  Fielding  ridicules  in  a  foot¬ 
note  to  Tom  Thumb  (Henley  Edit.,  IX.  70),  or  possibly  to  Blackmore’s 
King  Arthur,  an  Heroick  Poem  in  Twelve  Books.  Mr.  Maynadier,  in 
his  Arthur  of  the  English  Poets  (Bost.  1907),  p.  310,  does  not  believe 
that  Fielding  meant  to  ridicule  the  Arthurian  romance  in  his  Tom 
Thumb,  for  his  audience  would  not  have  seen  the  point.  The  age  of 
reason  (with  which  Fielding  did  not  wish  to  be  identified)  had  no  time 
to  waste  on  romance.  The  revival  in  interest  came  slowly  with  Parnell, 
Philips,  Thomson,  Warton,  and  Gray. 

11.19.24.  Tindal  and  Bollingbroke:  see  Notes  on  C.  G.  J.,  No.  15, 
I.  224.  15,  for  Bolingbroke.  Tindal,  presumably  Matthew  Tindal  (1653?- 
1733),  deist,  wrote  some  twenty  different  controversial  pamphlets,  and 
essays  on  religious  topics.  Note  the  spelling  of  Bolingbroke. 

11.19.28.  Made,  nova  virtute,  puer:  Virgil,  JEneid,  IX.  641  (in 
part). 

II.  21. 1.  the  Horatian  Precept:  Horace,  Odes,  IV.  4.  33.  This 
should  read  Dodrina  sed  vim  promovet  vnsitam — “But  care  draws  forth 
the  power  within. '  ’ — Conington. 

II.  21.  7.  the  immortal  Zoilus:  a  Greek  grammarian  (400-320  B.C.) 
who  is  known  as  the  Scourge  of  Homer  because  of  his  adverse  criticisms 
of  Homer.  About  the  only  work  extant  and  accessible  is  Homer’s 
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Battle  of  the  Frogs  and  Mice  [in  English  verse],  With  remarlcs  of  Z. 
(1717). 

11.21.21.  Abbe  Terragon’s  Dissertations:  Jean  Terrasson  (1670- 
1750),  a  critic  of  no  mean  ability.  The  book  referred  to  here  is  his 
Dissertation  critique  sur  I’lliade  d’Eomere  (Paris  1715,  2  vols.). 

11.21.24.  Nocturna  versare  manu:  Horace,  Art  of  Poetry,  1.  269: 
Nocturna  versate  manu,  versate  diurna:  “By  day  peruse  and  reperuse 
by  night.” — Howes. 

11.21.26.  Dennis:  John  Dennis  (1657-1734),  a  critic  notorious  for 
his  relations  with  Swift  and  Pope;  see  Notes  on  C.  G.  J.,  No.  55,  II. 
59.  25;  II.  60.  26. 

II.  21.  29.  optandum  potius  quam  sperandum:  somewhat  as  in  Cicero’s 
De  Bepublica,  II.  30:  optandam  magis  quam  sperandum . 


NUMBER  47. 

II.  22. 15.  This  paper  on  the  Fourth-Estate  is  signed  C.  No.  49, 
which  further  develops  the  subject  is  signed  with  the  same  initial; 
both  are  by  Fielding.  In  C.  G.  J.,  No.  27,  I.  293  ff.,  Fielding  shows  us 
some  of  the  good  qualities  of  the  lower  classes;  but  here  he  takes  up 
their  shortcomings,  and  their  social  problems. 

II.  22. 16.  heu  plebes  scelerata:  in  Silius  Italicus,  according  to 
Fielding.  I  have  examined  the  Index  Verborum  in  the  very  edition 
which  Fielding  owned  ( Dralcenborchi ,  Traject.,  1717),  but  find  no  such 
quotation  referred  to  under  any  of  these  words.  So  also  in  later  edi¬ 
tions,  I  have  been  unable  to  discover  this  quotation. 

II.  23.  7.  called  Villains:  that  is,  peasant  freemen. 

11.23.22.  destroyed  a  great  Number  of  Jews.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  reign  of  Richard  I,  the  Lion-Hearted  (1189-1199),  riots  took 
place  wherever  Jews  resided;  their  houses  were  burned,  and  there  were 
many  murders. 

11.23.23.  William  Fitz-Osborne:  William  Fitz-Osbert  (d.  1196), 
known  as  William  Longbeard.  He  organized  a  resistance  to  the  poll- 
tax  of  1196,  but  was  captured  and  put  to  death  as  a  traitor. 

II.  23. 30.  to  one  Constantine :  Constantine  Fitz  Athulf,  who  had 
been  previously  Sheriff  of  London,  but  who  was  leader  of  an  attack 
on  Westminster  Abbey  in  1222.  He  was  captured  and  hung  without 
trial. 

II.  24. 3.  to  insult  the  Queen :  Eleanor  of  Provence,  whom  Henry 
III  married  in  1236. 

II.  24. 10.  In  the  Time  of  Edward  II.  The  Bishop  Stapledon  of 
Exeter  was  killed  in  1326  by  the  mob,  at  the  time  when  Edward  II ’s 
wife  returned  to  London  to  wage  war  on  her  husband. 

II.  24. 17.  the  great  and  mighty  Wat  Tyler:  one  of  the  leaders  of 
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the  Peasants’  Revolt  in  1381.  The  rebels  were  at  first  successful,  but 
upon  a  second  outbreak  were  put  down,  and  Tyler  was  slain. 

11.24.19.  John  Staw,  or  Straw,  or  Ball:  usually  recorded  as  John 
Ball,  the  preacher  (d.  1381).  He  was  a  fanatic,  and  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  Peasants’  Revolt. 

II.  25.  7.  the  Exploits  of  Cade  and  Ket.  Jack  Cade,  who  figures  in 
Shakespeare’s  Henry  VI,  Part  II,  led  the  men  of  Kent,  in  1450,  in 
rebellion  against  the  King.  Kett’s  Rebellion  came  in  1548-1549  and 
was  led  by  a  blacksmith  of  Norfolk  by  this  name. 

TT.  25. 11.  the  Army  of  Mr.  Bayes:  in  Buckingham’s  Behearsal. 

II.  25. 19.  Ribands,  Roberdsmen:  ribands  =  ribalds,  or  men  of  very 
low  estate;  roberdsmen  =  robardsmen  =  robbers.  The  other  names  are 
more  plain  in  meaning.  The  word  waster,  meaning  thief  or  vagabond- 
thief,  etc.,  is  obsolete,  so,  too,  drawlatch,  meaning  sneak-thief,  rascal, 
etc.  For  a  dictionary  of  contemporary  cant  language  see  Carew ’s 
Apology,  3rd  edit.,  1751-1752. 

II.  25. 25.  the  Term  of  the  4th  Estate.  The  three  estates  in  order 
have  been  named  in  this  leader:  King,  Peers,  and  Commons.  The  term 
applied  to  the  mob  is  now  used  to  designate  the  public  press  or  the 
newspapers. 

II.  25.  36.  all  those  Belays.  The  ignorance  of  lawyers,  the  injustice 
of  the  punishments,  and  the  intentional  prolongation  of  suits  are  satir¬ 
ized,  or  ridiculed,  in  several  of  Fielding’s  previous  works.  In  Joseph 
Andrews,  Henley  Edit.,  I.  55,  Bramble  and  Puzzle  are  made  examples 
of  a  bad  type  of  lawyer;  in  the  Champion,  Henley  Edit.,  XV.  250,  law 
is  compared  to  a  game  of  tennis — excellent  sport  for  the  spectators;  in 
Joseph  Andrews,  again,  Henley  Edit.,  I.  234,  the  ignorance  of  Scout  is 
laid  bare.  The  injustice  of  the  punishments  inflicted  is  brought  out 
in  Joseph  Andrews,  Henley  Edit.,  I.  328,  where  the  justice  is  asked: 
“Would  you  commit  two  persons  to  Bridewell  for  [breaking]  a  twig?” 

II.  26.  4.  Judge  Gripus :  a  member  of  the  Robinhood  Society  in  its 
early  days  in  the  17th  century  (see  History  of  the  Robinhood  Society, 
Lond.  1764,  p.  86),  but  apparently  a  pseudonym. 

11.26.18.  the  Subject  of  my  next  Saturday’s  Paper:  in  C.  G.  J., 
No.  49,  II.  31  ff.,  as  promised. 


NUMBER  48. 

11.26.21.  This  leader  bears  Fielding’s  signature  C,  and  is  his  work. 

11.26.22.  ’U  gey la-Ty:  Menander,  Fragments,  Kaplvy,  11.  1,  2  (in  part). 
II.  27. 1.  to  one  Female  at  least:  referring  to  Fortune  in  the  next 

line. 

II.  27.  4.  He  who  hath  but  Impudence:  from  Butler’s  Hudibras,  II. 
109,  110;  Hudibras  to  Sidrophel.  Fielding  here  alters  in  each  line  the 
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original  has  to  hath  sure  proof  of  his  tendency  to  use  the  older  form 
—and  changes  the  second  word  in  the  first  line  (that)  to  who;  both 
changes  would  indicate  that  he  is  quoting  from  memory. 

11.27.23.  a  Phrase  which  the  French  use:  one  which  the  editor  has 
been  unable  to  discover  in  the  French. 

II.  27.34.  such  I  may  possibly  publish:  a  treatise  worthy  of  his  pen, 
but  never  executed.  In  C.  G.  J.,  No.  53,  II.  50  ff.,  he  takes  up  another 
impudent  rascal. 

II.  28. 25.  Peter  Mege.  I  have  been  unable  to  discover  anything 
further  about  this  adventurer  than  is  herein  given. 

II.  29. 16.  the  ingenious  Author  of  the  Trial.  This  book  has  not 
been  found  by  the  editor. 

II.  30. 9.  Si  non  tenuit:  Ovid,  Metamorphoses,  II.  328.  Quern  is 
omitted  at  the  beginning.  “If  he  could  not  skillfully  guide,  he  yet 
miscarried  in  a  great  attempt." — English  prose  version  (Lond.  1822), 
5th  edit.  The  passage  refers  to  Phaeton’s  attempt  to  drive  his  father’s 
chariot. 

11.30.15.  My  Lord  Bacon  advises:  in  Be  Augmentis  Scientiarum, 
VIII.  2;  see  Bacon’s  Philosophical  Works,  Ellis  and  Spedding  (Lond. 
1905),  p.  600.  This  is  not  a  quotation,  but,  rather,  an  adaptation. 


NUMBER  49. 

II.  31.  6.  This  number  of  the  Journal  has  been  published  with  notes 
by  Mr.  Gerould  in  his  Selections.  The  leader  is  a  continuation  of  No. 
47,  and  bears  Fielding’s  signature  C. 

II.  31.  7.  Odi  profanum  vulgus:  the  motto  of  C.  G.  J.,  No.  33,  but 
translated  into  “I  hate  profane  Rascals’’  in  that  number;  see  Notes  on 
I.  326.  23. 

11.31. 11.  In  a  former  Paper:  the  issue  of  Sat.,  June  13,  1752,  No. 
47,  II.  22  ff. 

II.  31. 17.  the  People  or  Mob  in  old  Borne.  Mr.  Gerould  notes  that 
Fielding  probably  confused  the  right  of  veto  invested  in  the  tribune 
of  the  plebs  over  the  decrees  of  the  Senate,  and  the  law-making  rights 
of  the  popular  assemblies. 

11.31.21.  in  the  Case  of  the  Gin- Act:  referring  to  the  riots  of  1736 
at  the  time  of  an  enactment  against  the  sale  of  spirituous  liquors. 

II.  32.  3.  Lcesce  Mobilitatis:  coined  humorously  from  lese  majeste. 

II.  32. 16.  in  seeing  Men  hanged:  see  Notes  on  C.  G.  J.,  No.  25,  I. 
282.  26. 

II.  32. 21.  which  Cardinal  de  Betz  compares:  Memoires,  II.  (Paris 
1872,  II.  105).  Fielding  paraphrases  closely  “Celui  de  la  France  con- 
siste  dans  cet  espece  de  silence  religieux  .  .  see  Notes  on  C.  G.  J., 
No.  17,  I.  238.  14. 
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11.32.29.  an  exclusive  Eight  to  the  Eiver  of  Thames:  see  Addison  s 
Spectator,  No.  383,  for  a  description  of  river  manners.  In  Boswell’s 
Johnson  (Lond.  1908),  II.  351,  there  is  a  bit  of  comment  on  the  ribaldry 
of  the  persons  who  rowed  on  the  Thames.  Johnson  himself  ventured 
on  the  river  several  times  in  company  with  Boswell.  In  his  Voyage 
to  Lisbon,  Henley  Edit.,  XVI.  200,  Fielding  speaks  of  the  difficulties 
of  his  embarking:  “In  this  condition,  I  ran  the  gauntlope,  (so  I  think 
I  may  justly  call  it)  through  rows  of  sailors  and  watermen,  few  of 
whom  failed  of  paying  their  compliments  to  me  by  all  manners  of 
insults  and  jests  on  my  misery.” 

II.  33.  4.  The  second  exclusive  Eight.  In  the  pages  of  this  Journal 
there  are  many  references  to  the  unsafe  condition  of  the  streets.  Cock¬ 
fights  and  games  of  chance  were  performed  in  the  streets;  robbers  and 
pickpockets  infested  all  crowded  portions.  Hogarth’s  prints  reveal 
the  disorderliness  of  the  common  thoroughfares;  see  also  C.  G.  J.,  No. 
61,  II.  92.  26,  on  this  subject. 

II.  34.  8.  St.  James’s  Parle.  This  fashionable  promenade  was  opened 
to  the  public  in  1699;  see  Timbs’  Curiosities  of  London  (Lond.  1885), 
p.  652  ff.,  and  Dobson’s  Sidewalk  Studies  (Lond.  1903),  p.  33  ff. 

II.  34. 10.  the  Punishment  of  mobbing :  as  in  the  case  of  the  Gun¬ 
ning  sisters;  see  Walpole’s  Letters  (Lond.  1877),  II.  259,  Letter  327, 
June  18,  1751:  “.  .  .  they  [the  Gunnings]  can’t  walk  in  the  park,  or 
go  to  Vauxhall  but  such  mobs  follow  them  that  they  are  generally 
driven  away.’’  Henley  (XIV.  200)  prints  a  footnote  (probably  from 
the  Dublin  Issue)  :  “A  lady  of  great  quality  and  admirable  beauty 
was  mobbed  in  the  Park  at  this  time.  ’  ’ 

11.34.23.  that  Act  of  Parliament:  the  act  passed  in  1601,  towards 
the  end  of  Elizabeth’s  reign,  by  which  the  previous  acts  were  extended 
and  strengthened.  This  provided  for  a  system  of  taxation  for  the 
benefit  of  the  poor,  and  for  their  employment.  The  defects  of  this 
law  were  not  remedied  by  subsequent  legislation  till  1834.  In  Fielding’s 
time  there  were  many  pamphlets  discussing  these  laws.  Fielding  him¬ 
self  called  the  tax  “useless,”  and  went  at  the  problem  from  a  practical 
side;  see  Notes  on  C.  G.  J.,  No.  36,  I.  341.  31.  Fielding  quotes  this 
Act  (Eliz.  43)  in  his  Increase  of  Eobbers,  1st  edit.,  p.  32  ff. 

II.  35.  3.  Hang  Sorrow:  a  ballad  which  I  cannot  find.  In  the  Eox- 
burghe  Ballads  (Hertford  1883),  IV.  154,  reference  is  made  to  the 
tune  to  “Hang  Sorrow,  cast  away  care,”  but  no  further  reference  is 
to  be  found  therein. 

II.  35. 13.  in  a  future  Paper.  Liberty  is  satirically  treated  in  C. 
G.  J.,  No.  2,  I.  142.  30;  the  paper  here  promised  does  not  appear;  but 
see  No.  55,  II.  59.  32,  and  his  Journal  of  a  Voyage  to  Lisbon,  July 
21,  1754. 
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NUMBER  50. 

II.  35. 21.  Herein  we  find  a  series  of  contributed  articles,  the  last 
of  which  is  not  properly  a  part  of  the  leader,  but  which  I  include  for 
reasons  given  below.  There  are  no  signatures  to  assist  us  in  determining 
who  wrote  these  effusions. 

II.  35.  22.  Versus  inopes:  Horace,  Art  of  Poetry,  1.  322:  Quam  versus 
inopes,  etc. 

II.  36.  3.  I  lisp’d  in  Numbers:  Pope’s  Prologue  to  the  Satires,  1.  128 
( Epistle  to  Dr.  Arbuthnot). 

II.  36.  9.  the  finest  Poem  in  our  Language:  referring  presumably  to 
Milton’s  Paradise  Lost ;  see  Notes  on  C.  G.  J.,  No.  19,  I.  248.  23. 

II.  36. 12.  I  present  you  a  Song :  apparently  a  new  bit  of  verse.  The 
editor  has  found  no  trace  of  its  author,  nor  of  any  reprints.  Fielding 
might  well  have  done  this  in  a  spirit  of  satire  or  burlesque. 

11.36.30.  Potosi’s  Shore:  a  department  of  Bolivia,  South  America. 

II.  37.  6.  Geoffry  Jingle.  If  we  test  this  letter  we  find  in  36.  19, 
does,  but  no  other  verbal  evidence  against  Fielding’s  having  written 
this  verse. 

11.37.10.  Dan  Jeffry  Chaucer:  Master  Geoffrey  Chaucer.  The  Dan 
was  used  as  a  title  of  respect  and  honor  by  Spenser  in  his  Faerie  Queene. 
Between  Spenser  and  Dryden  there  were  about  six  editions  of  Chaucer’s 
Works,  and  a  very  few  modernizations  or  imitations.  Following  Dry- 
den’s  modernizations,  came  Pope’s,  and  thereafter  a  great  number  of 
modernizers  and  imitators.  In  1721  Urry  brought  out  a  new  edition 
of  the  Works,  but  it  was  not  until  Tyrwhitt’s  edition  of  the  Tales,  in 
1775-1778,  that  any  real  scholarly  work  was  done  on  Chaucer.  Early 
in  that  century  there  were  attributed  to  Chaucer  many  Middle  English 
poems  which  he  never  wrote,  for  in  this  Urry  followed  the  example  of 
his  predecessors.  Moreover  several  18th  century  imitations  of  Chau¬ 
cer  were  printed  at  this  time  under  his  name,  and  in  1741  came  Ogle’s 
modernizations.  The  imitations  of  Gay,  Mason,  and  others  are  a  part 
of  the  productions  of  the  newly  arisen  Romantic  School  of  Poets,  of 
whom  Chatterton  is  the  best  example  of  that  branch  which  devoted 
itself  to  modernizations  and  imitations  of  Chaucer,  Spenser  and  Milton. 

11.37. 17.  A  Plesaunt  Balade:  a  very  poor  imitation  of  Middle  Eng¬ 
lish  verse  with  regard  to  spelling  and  vocabulary,  but  a  very  clever  re¬ 
production  of  the  spirited  wit  of  Chaucer  in  a  waggish,  mock-serious 
mood.  Because  I  find  the  Balade  in  no  other  contemporary  publi¬ 
cations,  I  assume  that  this  is  original  with  this  Journal;  and  attribute 
it  to  Fielding  largely  because  it  is  concerned  with  a  topic  which  he  de¬ 
velops  later,  and  because  it  is  very  cleverly  done. 

II.  38.  20.  The  following  Letter.  This  spirited  letter  has  a  genuine 
tone  of  sincere  feeling,  and  is  written  by  a  man  who  knows  his  mind 
and  is  not  afraid  to  speak  it  out.  I  would  be  strongly  tempted  to  at- 
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tribute  this  to  Fielding  were  it  not  that  he  comments  upon  it  in  C. 
G.  J.,  No.  57,  II.  69  ff.,  disagreeing  with  some  of  the  ideas  laid  down 
herein,  and  that  he  would  scarcely  criticise  the  Foundling  Hospital  so 
bitterly  as  it  is  herein  criticised.  The  word-test  shows  a  prevailing  use 
of  has,  which  is  not  Fielding’s  usage.  This  letter  is  herein  included 
to  afford  more  light  on  a  subject  in  which  Fielding  was  greatly  inter¬ 
ested. 

II.  39. 1.  the  late  Act  against  loose  Women:  25.  Geo.  II.  C.  36,  in 
with  the  Bill  against  robbers  and  immediately  preceding  the  Bill  against 
murder. 


NUMBEE  51. 

II.  42.  8.  Fielding  here  resumes  his  signature  A.  For  other  papers 
on  the  theme  of  this  paper,  see  Notes  on  C.  G.  J.,  No.  23,  I.  269.  26. 

II.  42.  9.  Hce  tibi  erunt  antes:  Virgil,  AEneid,  VI.  852. 

II.  42.  21.  Our  painted  Paper:  before  the  days  of  machine-printed 
wall-paper. 

II.  42.  28.  an  ample  Provision  for  the  Poor :  evidently  a  topic  hack¬ 
neyed  into  a  humorous  subject;  see  Notes  on  C.  G.  J.,  No.  36,  I.  341. 
31. 

II.  43.  6.  This  was  formerly  an  inconsiderable  Business.  The  causes 
here  assigned  for  the  increase  in  the  output  of  prints  are  denounced  in 
C.  G.  J.,  No.  12,  I.  212.  6;  see  note. 

II.  43. 28.  the  new  Invention  of  writing.  Fielding  frequently  at¬ 
tacks  the  abundance  of  poor  writers,  and  in  Amelia,  Henley  Edit.,  VII. 
88,  says:  “the  pen  and  ink  is  likely  to  become  the  staple  commodity  of 
the  kingdom.  ’  ’ 

11.43.30.  an  old  Precept  in  one  Horace:  referring  probably  to  the 
Art  of  Poetry,  11.  408-411,  in  which  he  discusses  whether  a  poet  is  born 
or  made,  and  in  which  he  concludes  that  both  study  and  genius  are 
essentially  necessary. 

II.  44. 12.  not  even  the  Capacity  of  Spelling :  a  point  upon  which 
Fielding  was  a  stickler;  see  Notes  on  C.  G.  J.,  No.  17,  I.  240.  9,  and  No. 
56,  II.  67.  13. 

11.44.17.  The  first  of  these  Methods.  For  an  account  of  Millar’s 
tricks  in  his  trade,  especially  in  selling  Amelia,  see  Introduction,  pp. 
29  ff.  In  the  Champion,  Henley  Edit.,  XV.  224  ff.,  Fielding  has  a  paper 
on  book-puffing. 

II.  44. 21.  Mr.  Curl,  Mr.  Mist  and  others.  Edmund  Curll  (1675- 
1747)  was  fined  in  1728  for  publishing  The  Nun  in  her  Smock,  and 
was  sentenced  to  stand  in  a  pillory  for  an  hour  because  of  his  publish¬ 
ing  the  Memoirs  of  John  Ker.  Nathaniel  Mist  (d.  1737),  the  printer, 
was  similarly  punished  upon  one  occasion  for  publishing  scandalous 
reflections  on  the  King. 
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II.  45.  2.  one  Mr.  Bichard  Savage:  the  poet  (1697?-1743).  Savage 
killed  a  gentleman  in  a  tavern -brawl,  Nov.  20,  1727,  was  sentenced  to 
death,  but  was  pardoned,  March  9,  1728.  In  G.  B.  Hill’s  edition  of 
Johnson’s  Lives  (Oxfd.  1905),  II.  354,  note  ( Life  of  Savage),  there  is 
recorded  the  fact  that  the  Daily  Journal,  Dee.  18th  and  20th,  1727,  and 
the  Daily  Post  for  the  15th  and  18th  advertised  “Books  written  by 
the  present  unhappy  Mr.  Savage.”  As  for  the  publication  of  his  dying 
speech,  there  seems  to  be  no  record  of  the  publication  of  such  a  work, 
but  there  was  published  an  account  of  the  trial. 

II.  45.  28.  The  whipping  Post.  In  Whipping  Pods  for  Trifling,  Scurr- 
hill  Scriblers  (see  Hill  vs.  Kennedy  in  Introduction,  p.  70),  we  find  an 
example  of  the  use  of  a  similar  figure;  so  too  in  A  Lick,  at  ’em  all 
(see  Introduction,  p.  88). 

11.45.34.  the  Person  of  Stroud:  presumably  William  Stroud,  a  male¬ 
factor,  whose  Genuine  Memoirs  .  .  .  Written  by  himself  (Lond.  1751), 
are  to  be  found  in  the  British  Museum.  Henley  (XIY.  205)  has  the 
following  footnote  (which  I  suspect  he  found  in  the  Dublin  Issue) : 
‘  ‘  A  noted  swindler,  who  was  ordered  to  be  whipped  several  times 
through  the  streets — C.”  In  C.  G.  J.,  No.  5  (p.  3,  c.  2),  there  is  a  news- 
item  which  gives  an  account  of  the  whipping  of  this  Stroud  by  the 
common  hangman  for  defrauding  tradesmen.  The  Apology  referred  to 
in  46.  3,  below,  is  presumably  the  above  book. 


NUMBER  52. 

II.  47. 1.  This  leader  bears  Fielding’s  signature  C,  and  is  one  which 
he  alone  could  have  written. 

II.  47.  2.  Graiis  Ingenium :  Horace,  Art  of  Poetry,  1.  323. 

II.  47. 7.  As  a  Proposal  is  now  publish’d.  The  projected  transla¬ 
tion  of  Lucian  is  advertised  in  C.  G.  J.,  No.  27,  June  27,  1752,  for  the 
first  time: 

PROPOSALS 

For  Printing  by  SUBSCRIPTION 
A  New  Translation  into  ENGLISH, 

Of  the  Works  of 
LUCIAN 

From  the  Original  GREEK: 

With  Notes  Historical,  Critical,  and  Explanatory. 

By  HENRY  FIELDING,  Esq; 

AND 

The  Rev.  Mr.  WILLIAM  YOUNG. 
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This  Translation  will  be  printed  in  two  large  Volumes  in  Quarto, 
at  the  Price  of  two  Guineas.  One  Guinea  to  be  paid  at  the  time 
of  Subscribing,  and  the  other  at  the  Delivery  of  the  Book  in 
Sheets. 

Receipts  are  delivered  by  the  Translators,  and  by  A.  Millar,  in  the 
Strand ;  R.  Dodsley,  in  Pall-Mall ;  and  by  S.  Raker,  in  Russell- 
Street,  Booksellers. 

Fielding  must  have  had  this  work  in  mind  when  he  was  writing 
Amelia,  for  in  VIII.  5,  he  records  a  conversation  between  Booth  and 
the  ‘Author’  (unnamed)  on  the  subject;  see  Henley  Edit.,  VII.  84, 
85.  Booth,  in  speaking  of  Lucian  as  the  master  of  Swift,  mentions 
Moyle ’s  praise  of  Lucian ;  the  ‘  Author  ’  mistakes  Lucian  for  Lucan, 
but  is  set  aright,  and,  then,  quickly  adds,  “I  fancy  a  translation  of 
him  would  sell  very  well !  ”  “I  do  not  know,  indeed, ’  ’  cries  Booth. 
Then  follows  an  adverse  criticism  of  Dryden’s  translation  and  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  other  translations. 

The  Rev.  William  Young  was  an  old  friend  of  Fielding’s,  and  was 
living  at  East  Stour  as  curate  at  the  time  when  Fielding  brought  his 
wife  there  in  1735.  This  gentleman  is  supposed  to  be  the  original  of 
Parson  Adams.  Johnson  in  his  Life  of  Edward  Young,  Lives  of  the 
Poets  (Oxfd.  1905),  III.  392,  says  of  William  Young  (no  relation): 
‘  ‘  He  supported  an  uncomfortable  existence  by  translating  for  the  book¬ 
sellers  from  Greek  .  .  .”.  This  is  in  part  true;  and  of  his  previous  at¬ 
tempts  we  have  one  record  in  which  Fielding  also  figures.  In  1742 
Young  and  Fielding  planned  to  collaborate  in  a  series  of  translations 
of  the  eleven  comedies  of  Aristophanes,  and  published  in  June  of  that 
year,  Plutus;  see  Godden’s  Memoir  (Lond.  1910),  pp.  139,  140. 

Fielding’s  earlier  works  contain  passages  in  praise  of  Lucian  (see, 
for  instance,  the  Champion,  Henley  Edit.,  XV.  316) ;  but  here  we  have 
his  great  and  final  tribute  to  his  genius  and  an  acknowledgment  that 
Lucian’s  style  is  the  model  upon  which  Fielding  built  up  his  own. 

11.47.12.  Mr.  Dryden  says:  in  his  Life  of  Lucian  (prefixed  to  the 
translation  of  1711),  Works  (Lond.  1808),  XVIII.  73.  Fielding  gives 
the  exact  phraseology  here. 

11.47.18.  the  learned  Photius:  in  his  Bibliotheca,  Chap.  128  (Bero- 
lini,  1824,  p.  96):  “nevertheless  he  is  best  in  style.” 

II.  47.  23.  did  condescend  to  be  the  Imitator.  Aristophanes  is  simi¬ 
larly  criticised  in  C.  G.  J.,  No.  10,  I.  194.  26,  but  in  stronger  terms; 
see  Notes  on  same. 

11.47.25.  Mr.  Dryden  himself:  in  his  Life  of  Lucian,  Works  (Lond. 
1808),  XVIII.  73. 

II.  48.  2.  the  base  and  barbarous  Abuse  of  Socrates:  in  Aristoph¬ 
anes,  Clouds  (running  through  the  entire  play). 

II.  48.  6.  as  Suetonius  tells  us :  in  his  Lives  of  Eminent  Rhetoricians, 
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V.,  Bohn  Edit.,  p.  528,  quoting  Cicero,  Philipp.,  XI.  17 :  “You  patronize 
a  master  of  the  schools  for  the  sake  of  his  buffoonery.” 

11.48.17.  the  immortal  Swift.  This  emphatic  tribute  to  Swift’s 
genius,  and  the  cause  here  assigned  for  Fielding’s  admiration,  ex¬ 
plain  his  previous  tributes  to  him;  see  Notes  on  G.  G.  J .,  No.  10,  I. 
194.  10. 

11.48.26.  Mr.  Moyle  hath  given  him:  Walter  Moyle  (1672-1721) 
in  his  Discourse  on  the  Age  of  Philopatris  (as  Fielding  calls  it  in  his 
Amelia,  VIII.  5).  Moyle  “gives  him  the  Epithet  of  the  incomparable 
Lucian”  ( Amelia ,  Henley  Edit.,  VII.  84);  see  his  WorTcs,  I.  288,  A 
Dissertation  on  the  Age  of  Philopatris  in  which  he  calls  Lucian  “that 
matchless  writer,”  and  scouts  the  idea  that  Lucian  wrote  the  Philo¬ 
patris. 

11.48.37.  ‘Of  this  Number,’  says  Dry  den:  in  his  Life  of  Lucian 
(prefixed  to  the  translation  of  1711);  see  Dryden’s  Works  (Lond. 
1808),  XVIII.  71.  Fielding  omits  about  eight  lines,  and  quotes  some¬ 
what  incorrectly  in  the  last  sentence. 

II.  49. 1.  the  wretched  Author  of  the  Lucien  en  belle  Humeur: 
J.  Brusle  de  Montpleinchamp  (Amst.  1694). 

II.  49. 7.  Grcevius:  Johann  Georg  Graefe  (1632-1703),  who  edited 
Lucian  in  1668  and  in  1687. 

II.  49.  8.  Erasmus :  in  several  different  places  he  speaks  with  strong 
appreciation  of  Lucian’s  merits.  He  found  very  congenial  work  in 
translating  Lucian’s  Dialogues,  and  speaks  most  enthusiastically  of 
his  humor  in  Epistle  178,  Erasmus  to  Dr.  Ursewick:  “Good  Heavens! 
with  what  humour,  and  with  what  quickness  does  he  deal  his  blows, 
turning  everything  to  ridicule,  and  letting  nothing  pass  without  a  touch 
of  mockery;” — see  Nichols’  Epistle  of  Erasmus  (Lond.  1901),  I.  371. 

II.  49.  8.  D  ’ Ablancourt :  Nicolas  Perrot,  Sieur  d’Ablancourt  (1606- 
1664),  whose  Lucien  (Amst.  1697)  Fielding  owned,  and  who  is  quoted 
below,  49.  26  fif. 

II.  49. 8.  Mayn:  Jasper  Mayne  (1604-1672),  Archdeacon  of  Chi¬ 
chester,  who  published  in  1638  a  translation  of  Lucian,  and  in  1664 
Part  of  Lucian  Made  English,  Select  Dialogues  (in  folio). 

II.  49.  12.  Marcus  Aurelius.  Lucian  held  a  post  in  Egypt  given  him 
by  Aurelius.  This  was  presumably  that  of  ‘register’  to  one  of  the 
higher  Tribunals.  Dry  den  (in  his  Life  of  Lucian )  gives  his  title  as 
Procurator  Principis,  Works  (Lond.  1808),  XVIII.  61. 

11.49.21.  ‘For  my  Part,’  says  Dry  den:  from  his  Life  of  Lucian, 
Works  (Lond.  1808),  XVIII.  72.  Fielding  is  quoting  from  Dryden,  but 
neglects  to  state  that  in  this  passage  Dryden  is  quoting  Dr.  Mayne. 

11.49.24.  Clemens  Alexandrinus :  T.  Flavius,  a  Church  Father  (fl. 
A.D.  190-217),  called  Alexandrinus  to  distinguish  him  from  the  Clemens 
of  Borne.  He  wrote  several  works  in  defense  of  Christianity,  and  in- 
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corporated  in  them  much  of  the  Platonic,  Stoic,  and  Oriental  dogmas. 
Arnobius:  an  African  rhetorician  who  turned  from  being  an  assailant 
of  Christianity  to  an  active  supporter  of  that  religion.  In  A.D.  295  he 
defended  Christianity  in  his  Adversus  Gentes.  Justin  Martyr:  flour¬ 
ished  ca.  117-138  A.D.  St.  Augustin  lived  A.D.  354-430.  Lactantius: 
Pinuianus  (A.D.  313-325),  an  eminent  Christian  writer. 

11.49.26.  described  by  Mons.  D  ’ Ablancourt :  in  his  translation  of 
Lucien — Lucien  de  la  traduction  de  M.  Perrot,  Sr  D  ’ Ablancourt  Avec 
des  Bemarques  sur  la  Traduction  (Amst.  1709),  I.  2,  of  the  Preface 
(in  margin:  Bourdelot  en  sa  Preface).  Fielding  owned  an  edition  of 
1697  (Amst.),  and  this  may  account  for  a  marked  dissimilarity  between 
the  quotation  and  the  original  of  1709.  D ’Ablancourt  has:  .  .  .  cet 
air  galant  que  les  Anciens  nommoient  Urbanite,  sans  parler  de  la  net- 
tete  <$•  de  la  purete  de  son  stile,  jointe  d  son  elegance  d  sa  politesse. 

11.49.36.  the  two  Attempts  hitherto  made:  by  F.  Spence  in  1684- 
1685,  5  vols.,  with  Life ;  and,  under  Dryden’s  name,  but  as  by  “several 
eminent  hands”  (T.  Feme,  W.  Moyle,  Sir  H.  Sheere,  etc.),  in  1711,  4 
vols.,  with  Life  by  Dryden. 

II.  50. 7.  he  who  hath  formed  his  Stile  upon  that  very  Author: 
Henry  Fielding.  Here  we  have  a  direct  expression  of  his  own  debt  to 
Lucian. 

11.50. 12.  no  man  now  alive  is  better  versed:  in  Greek.  Johnson,  as 
mentioned  above,  speaks  of  William  Young’s  life-work  in  translating 
Greek,  but  not  in  complimentary  terms;  see  Notes  on  47.  7,  above. 


NUMBER  53. 

11.50.  19.  This  leader  bears  Fielding’s  signature  A,  and  is  his  work. 
In  this  number  comes  the  announcement  that  henceforth  the  Journal 
is  to  be  issued  once  a  week  only,  on  Saturday.  Upon  learning  of  this 
announcement,  Dr.  Hill,  after  a  long  silence,  comes  out  once  more  with 
an  attack  on  his  old  enemy.  In  his  Inspector,  No.  422,  July  7,  1752, 
under  a  discussion  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  periodicals,  he  says:  “The 
Censor  staggers  on  his  new  erected  Throne;  and  Darius-like,  has  given 
up  one  half  of  his  Kingdom  to  secure  the  other.”  Again:  “It  was 
but  on  Saturday  the  Publick  had  Notice  of  Sir  Alexander’s  declin¬ 
ing  one  half  of  his  Office  .  .  .”;  and,  finally:  “It  is  very  difficult  for 
an  Author,  who  is  not  about  to  decline,  or  to  retrench  his  own  Works, 
to  speak  with  the  due  Reserve  on  such  a  Subject;  but  in  the  Words, 
as  nearly  as  I  remember  them  of  a  Brother  Writer;  “If  there  be  not 
Boom  for  so  large  a  Number  of  periodical  Authors,  some  of  them  must 
have  the  Decency  to  withdraw,  to  make  Boom  for  their  Betters.  ’  ’ 
This  is  not  a  particularly  vicious  attack  on  Fielding,  but  is  good  evi- 
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dence  of  some  bad  feeling  which  continued  to  show  itself  even  as  late 
as  the  early  part  of  the  next  year. 

II.  50.20.  Quid  dignum:  Horace,  Art  of  Poetry,  1.  138. 

What’s  coming,  pray,  that  thus  he  winds  his  horn? 

The  mountain  labors,  and  a  mouse  is  born. — Conington. 

Fielding’s  version  of  the  first  of  these  two  lines  is  scarcely  less  fanci¬ 
ful  than  the  above. 

11.50.27.  Your  Predecessors  in  the  Censorship:  in  reference  prob¬ 
ably  to  Fielding’s  other  Courts  in  his  previous  Journals. 

11.50.31.  in  the  Daily  Advertiser  of  Monday  last:  June  29,  1752. 
This  issue  could  not  be  found  by  the  editor,  in  the  British  Museum  or 
elsewhere. 

11.51.34.  under  the  Name  of  French  Philosophy:  a  bit  of  irony 
that  savors  of  his  frequent  ridicule  of  political  philosophers;  see  Notes 
on  C.  G.  J.,  No.  8,  I.  181.  21. 

11.51.35.  the  French  Marque  in  St.  Evremont:  St.  Evremond  (1613- 
1703),  Charles  Marquetel  de  St.  Denis  ...  in  his  Conversation  du 
Marechal  d  ’  Hoquincourt  avec  le  P.  Canaye.  The  quotation  is  badly 
garbled;  see  CEuvres  (Paris  1865),  I.  40,  and  translation  (Lond.  1728), 
I.  177  ff. 

11.52.11.  that  Study  is  often  a  very  deplorable  Obstacle:  a  phrase 
which  reminds  one  of  Fielding’s  words  in  his  Champion,  Henley  Edit., 
XV.  118,  “nothing  is  more  hurtful  to  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  law 
than  reading  it;”  see  Notes  on  No.  42,  II.  3.  23. 

11.52.21.  the  Art  of  peelca  de  polca:  the  art  of  picking  pockets,  as 
is  indicated  in  the  ‘French’  above. 

11.52.31.  la  bonne  asseurance:  impudence,  as  defined  by  Field¬ 
ing;  see  C.  G.  J.,  No.  48,  II.  26  ff. 

II.  53.  26.  even  among  the  Hottentots.  Fielding  alludes  to  the  Hot¬ 
tentots  in  C.  G.  J.,  No.  9,  but  in  a  humorous  mood;  see  Notes  on  I. 
188.  24. 

11.53.31.  Antigallicus :  a  very  suggestive  pseudonym  of  Fielding’s. 
In  C.  G.  J.,  No.  16,  I.  231.  31,  Fielding  refers  to  an  unjust  slur,  by 
a  French  writer,  on  the  bravery  of  the  English  in  the  recent  war.  It 
is  possible  that  Fielding  had  some  of  the  popular  feeling  of  hatred  for 
the  French  which  prevailed  strongly  at  this  time.  The  English  hatred 
for  the  French  was  hereditary,  and  had  been  whetted  by  the  convic¬ 
tion  that  the  French  not  only  harbored  the  Jacobites,  but  even  insti¬ 
gated  the  rebellion  of  1745.  In  1749  the  popular  hatred  ran  high, 
especially  against  the  French  players  at  the  Haymarket.  In  1751  Old 
England  (No.  S3,  Dec.  21,  1751)  began  its  leader  as  follows;  “The 
exorbitant  Power  of  the  House  of  Bourbon  is  a  subject  worn  thread¬ 
bare  by  indefatigable  Brethren  of  the  Quill  .  .  and  mentions 
“Apprehensions  of  French  Power.”  There  actually  existed  a  society 
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of  Antigallicans ;  see  Gentleman’s  Magazine,  Aug.,  1752,  p.  381.  In 
this  issue  Fielding’s  contempt  is  based,  however,  on  other  than  political 
grounds.  We  cannot  say  that  Fielding  despised  the  French  people  or 
their  manners;  nor  can  we  assume  that  he  disliked  their  literature. 
Indeed,  his  acquaintance  with  French  authors  was  rather  extensive,  for 
in  his  library  were  the  works  of  such  men  as  Boileau,  Bossu,  De  Betz, 
D  ’Ablancourt,  Montaigne,  etc.,  and  others  which  he  did  not  own  are 
quoted.  Applying  the  word-test  here,  we  find  Fielding’s  customary 
usage  of  hath — evidence  that  he  wrote  this  letter.  Furthermore,  Murphy 
reprints  this  as  his. 

II.  54.  2.  that  Major  England  who  was  formerly  celebrated:  Hill’s 
imaginary  body-guard  in  his  quarrel  with  Kennedy.  Early  in  the  year 
Kennedy  had  issued  a  pamphlet  attacking  Hill  ( Some  Remarks  on  the 
Life  and  Writings  of  Dr.  J —  3 — ,  which  is  appropriately  advertised  in 
C.  G.  J.,  No.  17,  etc.)  ;  Hill  retaliated  in  his  Inspector,  No.  347,  April 
10,  1752,  and  also  issued  a  pamphlet.  In  his  Inspector  he  gives  an 
account  (purely  fictitious)  of  Major  England’s  (the  whole  town) 
retaliation  on  Kennedy  (not  mentioned  by  name)  for  his  abuse  of  Hill, 
and  in  terms  insulting  to  Kennedy;  see  Introduction,  pp.  70  flf.,  foot¬ 
note.  In  ridicule  of  Hill,  Fielding  appoints  to  his  own  guard  one 
Counsellor  England,  or  the  whole  town  in  a  better  sense, — the  town 
reformed.  In  the  Dublin  reprint  the  editor,  when  he  had  issued  enough 
numbers  to  make  a  volume,  announced  that  both  Counsellor  England 
and  Major  England  had  urged  Drawcansir  to  continue — a  humorous 
perversion  of  Fielding’s  notice;  see  Introduction,  p.  123. 

Following  this  leader  was  printed  this  notice: 

This  Paper  will,  for  the  future,  he  published  every  Saturday 
Morning;  and  Care  will  be  taken  to  make  it  a  perfect  Collection 
of  all  the  best  News  foreign  and  domestick:  Nor  will  any  Adver¬ 
tisements,  how  short  soever,  be  received  under  the  Price  of  Three 
Shillings,  it  being  the  Intention  of  the  Proprietors  always  to  con¬ 
fine  their  Number  to  very  few. 


NUMBEK  54. 

II.  55.  5.  This  Dialogue  and  the  introductory  matter  are  by  Fielding, 
and  have  his  signature  A.  Murphy  published  this,  in  1762,  as  Fielding’s 
work.  The  word-test  also  supports  this  assumption. 

II.  55. 6.  His  Juventus  arta  parentibus:  Horace,  Odes,  III.  6.  33, 
34  ( non  omitted  in  1.  33).  By  dropping  the  negative  here,  and  by 
translating  extremely  freely,  Fielding  succeeds  in  suggesting  a  note 
of  irony. 

11.55.12.  You  have  formerly  entertained  the  Public:  in  C.  G.  J., 
Nos.  12  and  17;  I.  208  ff.,  and  I.  239  ff. 
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II.  56. 15.  the  Tower,  and  the  Abby,  and  Bedlam:  obviously  the 
Tower  of  London,  Westminster  Abbey,  and  Bethlehem  Hospital. 

II.  57.  6.  a  Provision  for  the  Poor:  this,  and  the  footnote,  are  further 
evidence  of  Fielding’s  intense  interest  in  this  subject  (see  Notes  on 
C.  G.  J.,  No.  36,  I.  341.  31),  but,  at  the  same  time,  are  to  be  taken  as 
a  bit  of  satire  on  text-editing  (see  Notes  on  C.  G.  J.,  No.  4, 1.  156.  25). 

11.57.14.  Lantry  Loo:  Lanterloo,  “the  older  form  of  the  game  now 
called  Loo.” — New  Eng.  Diet.  Loo,  to  quote  the  above  source  once 
more,  is  “A  round  card-game  played  by  a  varying  number  of  players. 
The  cards  in  three-card  loo  have  the  same  value  as  in  whist;  in  five- 
card  loo  the  Jack  of  Clubs  (‘Pam’)  is  the  highest  card.  A  player  who 
fails  to  take  a  trick  ...  is  ‘looed’  ...” 

11.58.27.  if  I  could  believe  there  was  one  such  Woman  of  Quality: 
presumably  an  attack  on  Lady  Vane  and  her  numerous  imitators;  see 
C.  G.  J.,  No.  2,  I.  145.  14,  and  note. 

II.  59. 1.  all  Men  must  serve  their  Country:  a  theme  which  Field¬ 
ing  enlarges  upon  in  C.  G.  J.,  No.  1,  I.  137.  14;  see  Notes. 


NUMBER  55. 

11.59.19.  This  leader  has  Fielding’s  signature  A,  and  is  his  work. 
Mr.  Gerould  publishes  this  in  his  Selected  Essays  of  Fielding  (N.  Y. 
1905).  For  other  papers  on  wit  and  humor,  see  Notes  on  C.  G.  J., 
No.  10,  I.  193.  26. 

11.59.20.  Juvat  integros:  Lucretius,  De  Berum  Natura,  I.  927,  928. 

11.59.25.  It  hath  been  observed:  by  Congreve  in  his  Letter  to 

Dennis,  Concerning  Humour  in  Comedy;  see  Dennis,  Worlcs  (Lond. 
1718),  II.  524,  and  Notes  on  No.  46,  II.  21.  26,  above. 

11.59.32.  the  Meaning  of  the  Word  Liberty:  see  Notes  on  C.  G.  J., 
No.  2,  I.  142.  30,  on  the  liberty  of  the  age,  No.  49,  II.  35.  13,  for 
further  discussion  of  this  topic.  The  laws  of  good  breeding  are  taken 
up  in  C.  G.  J.,  Nos.  27,  34,  and  42,  not  to  mention  frequent  other  com¬ 
ments  on  the  bad  manners  of  the  age  in  C.  G.  J.,  Nos.  37,  43,  etc. 

II.  60. 9.  the  true  Character  of  Humour.  This  subject  is  brought 
up  seriously  in  C.  G.  J.,  No.  19,  I.  250.  16,  in  which  he  expresses  the 
same  thought,  or,  rather,  conviction,  that  men  in  general  have  but  a 
vague  idea  of  humor.  Therein,  he  gives  several  examples  of  this  vague¬ 
ness  of  application,  and,  also,  concrete  examples  of  the  comic  and 
tragic  humors. 

11.60.22.  by  Aristotle  in  his  Treatise  on  Comedy:  as  explained  by 
Mr.  Gerould  ( Selected  Essays,  p.  204),  this  essay  on  comedy  was  origi¬ 
nally  a  part  of  the  Poetics,  but  has  never  come  to  light,  although  there 
is  a  later  work  in  Greek  based  in  some  degree  on  Aristotle’s. 
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XI,  60.  26.  Mr.  Congreve,  in  a  Letter  to  Mr.  Dennis :  in  Letters  upon 
Several  Occasions,  published  by  John  Dennis  in  1696.  This  letter  is 
an  essay  Concerning  Humour  in  Comedy  sent  to  Dennis  by  Congreve  on 
July  10,  1695,  and  is  the  “only  critical  treatise  of  any  consequence 
written  by  the  master  of  the  school  of  comedy  which  flourished  at  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth  century  and  lived  on  until  the  time  of  Gold¬ 
smith  and  Sheridan”— to  quote  Mr.  Gerould’s  note,  p.  204  of  the 
Selected  Essays.  The  sentences  here  run  together  into  one  paragraph 
come  from  separate  paragraphs  early  in  the  letter  (see  Works  of  Dennis, 
Lond.  1718,  II.  514  ft.),  and  are  accurately  quoted. 

11.61.12.  Ben  Johnson:  Fielding’s  usual  spelling  of  this  name. 
The  passage  below  is  from  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour,  The  Induc¬ 
tion,  Asper  speaking.  The  single  quotation  marks  used  for  six  lines 
indicated  in  Fielding’s  day  that  those  lines  were  omitted  in  the  per¬ 
forming  of  the  play  on  the  stage.  This  I  infer  from  an  advertisement 
in  C.  G.  J.,  No.  22  (p.  4,  e.  1),  in  which  Tancred  and  Sigismunda  is 
offered  the  public,  by  A.  Millar,  in  a  printed  acting-version.  Near  the 
bottom  of  the  advertisement  is  a  note  to  the  effect  that  “what  is 
omitted  in  the  Acting”  of  this  play  “is  (in  this  edition)  marked  with 
inverted  Commas.” 

II.  62. 3.  out  of  his  Wits:  a  half -serious  expression  of  Fielding’s 
own  view;  see  Notes  on  C.  G.  J.,  No.  15,  I.  230.  19,  and  on  62.  26, 
below. 

11.62.22.  Mr.  Congreve  observes:  see  Letters  on  Several  Occasions 
in  Dennis’  Works  (Lond.  1718),  p.  514. 

11.62.23.  Quot  homines:  Terence,  Phormio,  II.  4.  14.  “Many  men, 
many  minds.” 

11.62.26.  no  Mention  of  the  Ridiculous:  hitherto  in  this  issue,  but 
see  No.  5,  I.  162.  26.  The  true  ridiculous,  herein  taken  up,  is  defined 
in  Joseph  Andrews  {Preface),  Henley  Edit.,  I.  21,  22:  “The  only 
source  of  the  true  Ridiculous  (as  it  appears  to  me)  is  affectation  .  .  . 
Now  affectation  proceeds  from  one  of  these  two  causes,  , vanity  or 
hypocrisy:  for  as  vanity  puts  us  on  affecting  false  characters,  in  order 
to  purchase  applause,  so  hypocrisy  sets  us  on  an  endeavour  to  avoid 
censure,  by  concealing  our  vices  under  an  appearance  of  their  opposite 
virtues.”  Again:  “Ben  Johnson,  who  of  all  men  understood  the 
ridiculous  the  best,  hath  briefly  used  the  hypocritical  affectation.” 

11.62.32.  Excess,  says  Horace:  Satires,  I.  2.  24:  Dum  vitant  stulti 
vitia,  in  contraria  currunt. 

II.  62.  35.  says  the  judicious  Abbe  Bellegarde:  at  the  very  beginning 
of  his  Reflexions  sur  le  ridicule,  in  a  collection  published  in  four  vol¬ 
umes  in  1723,  and  translated  in  1727.  Jean-Baptiste  Morvan  de 
Bellegarde,  a  member  of  the  brotherhood  of  St.  Francis  of  Sales,  was 
born  in  1648  and  died  in  1734. 
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II.  63.  7.  the  same  Avarice.  The  Fatal  Curiosity  by  George  Lillo 
(1693-1739)  appeared  in  1736.  Young  Wilmot  returns  from  India 
with  his  treasure  and  leaves  it  with  his  mother,  but  she,  not  suspecting 
his  identity,  persuades  old  Wilmot  to  slay  his  own  child  in  order  to 
secure  the  treasure.  Moliere’s  L’Avare  had  been  adapted  by  Fielding 
in  1736  as  The  Miser. 


II.  63.  9.  the  same  J ealousy.  The  comparison  here  is  again  happily 
chosen.  The  Suspicious  Husband  is  a  comedy  by  Dr.  Benjamin  Hoadly. 
As  is  indicated  in  the  title  the  plot  turns  on  the  ridiculous  jealousy  of 
the  husband. 

II.  63. 11.  Nero  had  the  Art  of  making  Vanity:  referring  presumably 
to  his  burning  Rome  in  order  “that  he  might  have  the  proper  setting  for 
his  recitation  of  the  Homeric  hymns.  ’’—Gerould ’s  Selected  Essays,  p 
206.  '  F 

II.  63. 12.  Bomitian  in  one  Instance:  in  his  customary  diversion  of 
catching  and  torturing  flies. 

II.  63. 16.  the  two  great  Masters:  Congreve  and  Jonson,  as  above. 

n.  63.  32.  a  Summary  of  them  all.  Fielding  takes  up  this  rule  for 
good  breeding  in  C.  G.  J.,  No.  56,  and  develops  the  idea.  In  his  Essay 
on  Conversation  (1743),  Henley  Edit.,  XIV.  249,  Fielding  reduces  good 
breeding  “to  that  concise,  comprehensive  rule  in  Scripture:  Bo  unto  all 
men  as  you  would  they  should  do  unto  you.” 


NUMBER  56. 

II.  64.  6.  Mr.  Gerould  publishes  this  essay  with  notes  in  his  Selected 
Essays.  This  leader  bears  Fielding’s  signature  A,  and  is  a  continuation 
of  the  leader  in  C.  G.  J.,  No.  55. 

II.  64.  7.  Hoc  Fonte  derivata:  Horace,  Odes,  III.  6.  19.  These  three 
words  are  detached  from  the  context,  and  used  to  suit  Fielding’s  purpose. 

11.64.12.  The  greatest  Authority:  Christ,  as  in  Matthew,  7.  12. 

11*64.23.  violent  and  inordinate  Besires:  following  the  reasoning  as 
expressed  in  C.  G.  J.,  No.  55.  Good  breeding  trains  a  man  to  avoid 
those  foibles  and  vices  which  would  make  him  appear  ridiculous. 

II.  65.  3.  The  ingenious  Abbe:  Abbe  Bellegarde;  see  note  above  on 
II.  62.  35.  Fielding  quotes  here  from  the  beginning  of  the  first  treatise 
in  Beflexions  sur  le  ridicule,  and  from  the  original,  as  is  indicated  by 
his  use  of  L’lmpolitesse,  etc. 

II.  65.  21.  why  this  Character  hath  been  in  a  singular  Manner  attribu¬ 
ted  to  this  Nation:  see  Notes  on  C.  G.  J.,  No.  55,  II.  59.  25,  on  Congreve. 

II.  65. 26.  of  giving  no  Education  to  the  Youth.  The  question  of 
breeding  and  education  comes  up  frequently  in  this  Journal.  In  No.  27, 
for  instance,  the  manners  of  the  rich  and  the  poor  are  compared in 
No.  34  there  is  a  leader  on  the  choice  of  a  profession;  in  No.  42  an 
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essay  on  worldliness,  or  the  manners  of  the  day.  In  this  last  there 
are  two  or  three  paragraphs  on  the  conduct  of  the  “present  Age  m 
abandoning  the  old  custom  of  giving  their  children  a  classical  educa¬ 
tion  in  the  schools  and  colleges.  The  writer  ridicules  the  substitution 
of  a  worldly  education  in  the  course  of  which  the  youth  goes  to  London 
to  learn  gaming,  drinking,  and  all  the  other  sins  of  fashionable  life, 
and  finishes  his  education  with  a  trip  to  the  continent  to  learn  Latin 

vices;  see  Notes  on  C.  G.  J.,  No.  42,  II.  3.  23. 

II.  65. 28.  return  from  School  at  fifteen  or  sixteen.  In  the  True 
Patriot ,'  Henley  Edit.,  XIV.  45,  there  is  a  letter  from  Parson  Adams 
describing  just  such  a  schoolboy  as  Fielding  here  condemns.  In  Joseph 
Andrews,  Henley  Edit.,  I.  260,  Adams  says:  “Public  schools  are  the 
nurseries  of  all  vice  and  immorality.”  It  is  evident  that  Fielding  is 
behind  these  sentiments. 

11.65.31.  their  Fathers  Country  Seats:  such  as  Tony  Lumpkins 
in  Goldsmith’s  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,  or  Tom  Jones’  at  Squire  All¬ 
worthy’s. 

11.66.13.  he  allotted  to  serve  his  Country:  see  Notes  on  C.  G.  J., 
No.  34,  I.  332  ff .,  on  ‘  a  choice  of  a  profession.  ’ 

II.  66. 17.  merely  that  of  a  Beau :  defined  in  C.  G.  J .,  No.  4,  Glossary, 

and  further  ridiculed  in  No.  42,  II.  2.  35. 

II.  66.  26.  an  University  Education  is  much  the  best :  an  interesting 
opinion  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Fielding  attended  no  English  Univer¬ 
sity.  He  had  attended  Eton,  however,  and  had  entered  the  University 
at  Leyden. 

II.  67. 1.  the  excellent  Lessons  on  the  Eidiculous :  referring  to  Belle- 
garde ’s,  as  cited  above,  65.  3. 

11.67.13.  barely  able  to  read  and  write:  the  ignorance  of  spoken 
and  written  English  among  the  gentry  and  the  illiteracy  of  the  lower 
classes  are  frequently  commented  upon  by  Fielding.  In  the  Champion, 
Henley  Edit.,  XY.  292,  there  is  a  passage  on  authors  who  were  igno¬ 
rant  of  grammar — such  as  Cibber;  in  Joseph  Andrews,  Henley  Edit., 
I.  327,  the  deposition  of  Scout  is  ridiculed  for  its  bad  English;  in  the 
Champion,  Henley  Edit.,  XV.  120,  previously  quoted,  there  is  a  splendid 
ironical  passage  on  the  indifference  of  gentlemen  to  the  art  of  spell¬ 
ing;  see  Notes  on  C.  G.  J.,  No.  17,  I.  240.  9. 

11.67.36.  the  same  hind  of  Affectation:  see  Notes  on  No.  55,  II. 

62.  26. 

II.  68. 7.  the  Whist  Master:  a  game  first  mentioned  in  The  Corn- 
pleat  Gamester  by  Cotton  (1674).  Hoyle’s  Short  Treatise  came  out  in 
1743.  In  that  year  Fielding  mentioned  (in  Jonathan  Wild,  Henley 
Edit.,  II.  13)  “whisk  and  swabbers”  as  in  vogue  then;  see  Gerould’s 
note,  p.  206,  Selected  Essays.  Lantry  Loo  is  mentioned  in  C.  G.  J., 
No.  54,  II.  57.  14. 
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II.  68. 26.  The  second  general  Reason.  The  humorous  parvenus  in 
the  literature  of  the  age  are  numerous;  in  this  Journal  one  may  select 
such  persons  as  Mr.  Moses  Buckram  in  C.  G.  J.,  No.  61,  and  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Paul  Traffiek  in  C.  G.  J.,  No.  43. 


NUMBER  57. 

II.  69.  7.  This  leader  bears  Fielding ’s  signature  C,  and  is  his  work. 
The  subject  of  this  leader  is  one  seldom  brought  forward  in  modern 
periodicals,  and  is  here  handled  with  a  candor  which  justifies  the  at¬ 
tempt.  This  subject  is  first  introduced  in  this  Journal  in  No.  7  (p.  2, 
c.  3),  in  which  there  is  a  long  account  of  the  raiding  of  a  resort.  In 
No.  20,  Axylus  writes  about  the  seduction  of  Miss  Blandy  and  warns 
womankind  against  such  wretches  as  Cranstoun.  In  No.  25  (p.  3,  e.  1), 
and  No.  36  (p.  2,  c.  2),  there  are  news-items  with  comments  that  adul¬ 
tery  was  “no  crime”  in  that  year,  and  not  punishable  by  law.  The 
punishment  of  adultery  is  taken  up  in  two  leaders:  No.  67  and  No.  68. 
In  C.  G.  J.,  No.  46  (p.  3,  e.  2),  there  is  a  news-item  commenting  on  the 
effects  of  the  new  law  against  bawdy  houses;  in  No.  50,  a  long  letter 
on  the  subject;  and  in  this  present  number  a  further  discussion  of  this 
matter. 

II.  69.8.  Meretricem  esse:  Plautus,  Truculentus,  II.  1.  16,  17.  Field¬ 
ing  reverses  the  word  order  in  1.  16,  and  omits  one  word,  but  in  this  fol¬ 
lows  his  Delphin  text  (Paris  1679,  2  tom.). 

II.  69. 15.  By  Means  of  a  Letter:  in  C.  G.  J.,  No.  50,  under  Covent- 
Garden,  and  signed  Humphry  Meanwell;  see  Notes  on  same,  II,  38  ff. 

11.69.20.  a  Man  of  my  Years:  born  in  April,  1707,  Fielding  was 
then  45 — not  very  old,  as  we  now  think. 

11.69.  23.  what  Falstaff  calls  a  Friend  to  us  Youth:  see  in  Henry 
IV,  Part  I,  II.  2.  89:  “.  .  .  they  hate  us  youth  .  .  .”. 

II.  69.  25.  A  grave  Gentleman :  possibly  the  writer  of  a  genuine  letter 
to  Drawcansir. 

11.69.29.  Tom  Wilding:  obviously  a  fictitious  correspondent. 

II.  69. 30.  old  Sawney:  Alexander  (Drawcansir);  see  Notes  on 
C.  G.  J.,  No.  7,  I.  172.  15. 

II.  70. 1.  Mari  Murrain:  obviously  not  genuine. 

II.  70.  7.  the  virtuous  Fury  in  Prior:  in  his  Paulo  Pur g anti.  Paulo’s 
wife  was  prone  to  chuckle,  “when  a  bawd  was  carted” — (see  stanza 
five) : 

And  thought  the  Nation  ne’er  wou’d  thrive, 

’Till  all  the  Whores  were  burnt  alive. 

II.  70.  9.  the  Punishment  of  Bridewell:  called  Bridewell  Hospital,  but 
this  was  really  a  house  of  correction  and  a  prison.  It  had  been  rebuilt 
in  1720  and  was  used  for  the  reception  of  vagrants,  strumpets,  etc. 
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For  a  view  of  the  interior  see  Hogarth’s  Harlot’s  Progress.  The  build¬ 
ing  was  taken  down  in  1863.— Timbs’  Curiosities  of  London  (Lond. 

1885),  pp.  62,  63. 

The  Magistrate,  mentioned  below,  who  utterly  condemned  Bridewell 
was  Fielding  himself.  In  his  Increase  of  Bobbers,  Henley  Edit.,  XIII. 
72  ft.,  he  speaks  in  strong  terms  of  the  evil  effects  of  committing  pris¬ 
oners  to  Bridewell,  and  urges  reform.  In  his  The  Pleasures  of  the  Town 
(Henley  Edit.,  VIII.  254)  there  is  a  song  recording  the  punishments 

there : 

By  that  time  you’ve  been  in  Bridewell  a  week; 

Have  beaten  good  hemp,  and  been 
Whipt  at  a  post;  .  .  . 

11.70.31.  says  the  witty  Doctor  South:  in  Sermon  XXVI  (Lond. 
1845),  I.  221:  “Loads  of  meat  and  drink  are  fit  for  none  but  a  beast 
of  burden  to  bear,  and  he  is  much  the  greater  beast  of  the  two,  who 
carries  his  burden  in  his  belly  .  .  .”;  see  Notes  on  C.  G.  J.,  No.  12,  I. 
205.  29. 

II.  71. 14.  when  a  Woman  quits  her  Modesty.  In  the  Champion, 
Henley  Edit.,  XV.  244:  “Indeed,  she  who  wants  it  [modesty]  is  a  kind 
of  monster  in  nature.’’ 

11.71.20.  the  Epithet  of  honest:  chaste  or  virtuous. 

II.  71.  25.  a  Blackamoor:  a  black,  usually  an  African,  or  negro.  It 
was  the  fashion  at  this  time  to  have  a  black  boy  as  a  servant  to  wait 
upon  the  mistress  of  the  house;  see  plate  two  of  Hogarth’s  Harlot’s 
Progress. 

II.  72. 16.  necessary  Evils.  In  C.  G.  J.,  No.  50,  the  subjects  of  segre¬ 
gation  and  licensing  are  brought  up,  and  recommended  as  a  remedy 
for  some  of  the  detestable  practices  of  the  profession,  but  Fielding  does 
not  mean  to  imply  that  any  good  can  arise  from  encouraging  this  trade. 
In  refuting  the  argument  that  greater  evils  might  arise  from  the  extir¬ 
pation  of  the  ‘Social  Evil,’  and  in  denying  that  any  positive  good  can 
arise  from  continuing  the  practice  under  better  methods,  Fielding  is 
simply  repeating  a  conviction  formerly  expressed  in  his  A  Charge  to 
the  Grand  Jury,  1749,  Henley  Edit.,  XIII.  212  flf.,  where  he  says  (on  p. 
213):  “To  eradicate  this  vice  out  of  society,  however,  it  may  be  the 
wish  of  sober  and  good  men,  is,  perhaps,  an  impossible  attempt; 
but  to  check  its  progress,  and  to  suppress  the  open  and  more  profligate 
practice  of  it,  is  within  the  power  of  the  Magistrate,  and  it  is  his  duty.  ’  ’ 
II.  73.  5.  this  would  often  prove  their  Buin.  In  his  Glossary,  C.  G.  J ., 
No.  4,  Fielding  defines  marriage  as  a  business  transaction  in  which  each 
person  endeavors  to  cheat  the  other.  In  this  issue  he  is  showing  the 
folly  of  marriage  between  those  who  are  carried  away  by  the  extrava¬ 
gant  desire  for  a  luxurious  and  fashionable  life;  see  C.  G.  J.,  No.  50, 
II.  38.  20. 
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II.  73.  10.  the  Married  Tradesman :  such  as  ‘Paul  Traffick, ’  in  C.  G.  J 
No.  43,  II.  7  if.,  whose  daughter  was  very  extravagant, — an  account 
written  with  an  obvious  purpose. 

II.  73. 26.  to  encourage  Marriage  with  many  Rewards.  Fielding 
had  in  mind,  possibly,  a  letter  in  the  London  Advertiser,  No.  37,  Mond., 
April  15,  1751,  which  discusses  a  Bill  for  the  Encouragement  of  Mat¬ 
rimony,  and  which  is  signed  Philo -Patrice. 

II.  74.  3.  the  Offspring  of  the  Clergy.  The  clergy  as  a  body  were 
miserably  underpaid;  see  Notes  on  C.  G.  J.,  No.  34,  I.  333.  35. 


NUMBER  58. 

11.74.22.  This  issue  is  unsigned;  for  the  authorship  of  these  con¬ 
tributions  see  Notes  on  each. 

11.74.23.  Donee  erunt  Ignes:  Ovid,  Amores,  I.  15.  27,  28. 

II.  75.  3.  Electa  Minora:  presumably  a  text-book  similar  to  such  a 
book  as  Dalzel’s  Grceca  Minora  (1789),  and  the  Eton  Grammar,  etc. 

II.  75.  4.  at  Eton.  Fielding  entered  Eton  at  the  age  of  twelve,  and 
met  there  several  of  his  life-long  friends. 

II.  75.  7.  Tibullus.  This  translation  is  actually  a  new  rendering  of 
this  Elegy,  and,  judging  from  the  reference  to  Eton  and  the  Elector 
Minor,  is  possibly  Fielding ’s  work.  Fielding  had  tried  his  hand  at 
this  sort  of  thing  previously,  when  he  translated  Juvenal’s  Sixth  Satire. 
Mr.  Dart’s  translation  in  1720  I  have  not  seen;  but  it  does  not  seem 
at  all  probable  that  Fielding  would  attempt  to  pass  Dart’s  translation 
off  as  a  new  one. 

II.  78.  3.  a  new  Election  for  Westminster :  for  1754.  In  1716  the 
Septennial  Act  was  passed  providing  for  the  seven-year  period  of  ses¬ 
sions.  The  Election  of  1747  was  very  hotly  contested,  and  that  in  April, 
1754,  even  more  so;  see  Notes  on  C.  G.  J.,  No.  35,  I.  338.  13. 

II.  78. 19.  Vote  for  Stroud:  see  Notes  on  C.  G.  J.,  No.  51,  II.  45.  34. 

II.  79.  7.  Liberty  was  in  all  their  Mouths:  see  Notes  on  C.  G.  J.,  No. 
2,  I.  142.  30,  and  No.  49,  II.  35.  13.  This  letter  signed  A  true  Eng¬ 
lishman  is  manifestly  by  Fielding,  in  view  of  the  peculiarity  of  the  style, 
and  his  satiric  use  of  this  word  Liberty  as  a  term  little  understood. 
Applying  the  word-test  we  find  one  hath,  but  no  further  evidence  of 
this  kind  to  support  the  statement. 

II.  79.  8.  Lillaburlero :  more  often  Lillibullero.  A  ballad  set  to  music 
with  a  burden  said  to  be  Irish  words  used  by  the  Irish  Papists  in  their 
massacre  of  the  Protestants  in  1641.  The  ballad  was  written  in  1680 
and  employed  the  Irish  words  in  ridicule  of  that  people,  and  in  ridicule 
of  the  Papists.  Uncle  Toby,  in  Tristram  Shandy,  whistled  this  air  on 
every  suitable  occasion;  see  Cross’  edition  of  Sterne,  IV.  261,  Works 
and  Life  of  Laurence  Sterne  (N.  Y.  1904),  in  which  there  is  printed 
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the  music  and  words,  and  a  note  on  the  song;  see,  also,  Shadwell’s  Bury 
Fair,  III.  1  (p.  401,  Mermaid  Edit.),  and  Gay’s  Beggar’s  Opera,  III. 
2  (p.  117,  Lond.  1760),  and  also  Fielding’s  Pleasures  of  the  Town, 
Henley  Edit.,  VIII.  242. 

II.  79. 14.  in  the  Loss  of  this  Blessing:  as  brought  out  in  C.  G.  J., 
No.  2,  I.  139  ff.,  in  the  leader  on  the  wickedness  of  the  age  as  com¬ 
pared  with  that  of  antiquity. 


NUMBER  59. 

II.  79.  23.  Here  we  find  another  leader  of  Fielding ’s  which  resumes 
an  old  theme,  and  which  bears  his  old  signature  A.  Compare  this  with 
the  essay  in  No.  61,  II.  88  ff.,  on  contempt. 

11.79.24.  Illachrymabiles :  Horace,  Odes,  IV.  9.  26-28. 

II.  80. 1.  Til  EP*hPON :  high-minded,  or  disdainful. 

II.  80.  5.  the  Participle  passive  of  the  Verb  virep<ppov£u.  The  expres¬ 
sion  used  in  Thucydides  is  in  his  History,  VI.  16. 

II.  80. 35.  Homer,  as  I  remember.  Thersites,  as  depicted  in  the 
Iliad,  II.  211  ff.,  has  all  the  scurrilous  qualifications  of  a  Bavius  or 
Mffivius,  and  is  represented  by  Fielding  as  a  kind  of  ancient  Tom 
D’Urfey  or  Tom  Brown — or  even  a  Homeric  Dr.  Hill.  The  passage 
referring  to  the  honors  paid  to  poets  is  in  the  Odyssey,  XVII.  381  ff. 
Precisely  what  “contemporaries”  Fielding  has  in  mind  it  is  hard  to 
say.  Herodotus  mentions  Hesiod  and  Homer  as  contemporaries.  Homer 
mentions  Thamyris  the  singer  {Iliad,  VI.  130).  The  Encyclopcedia 
Britannica,  11th  edit.,  mentions  Hesiod,  Arctinus,  Lesches,  Eumelus, 
Cinsethon,  and  Agias  as  representatives  of  the  earliest  school  of  written 
poetry  which  must  have  existed  since  the  8th  century  B.C.  Homer, 
however,  may  have  preceded  Hesiod  by  several  centuries — say  in  the  11th 
century  B.C. 

11.81.10.  The  learned  Vossius:  Gerardus  Joannes  Vossius  (1577- 
1649). 

11.81.18.  the  affected  Taciturnity  of  Virgil.  In  Wetmore’s  Index 
Verborum  Vergilianus  (New  Haven  1911),  there  is  no  reference  to 
Horace  by  name  nor  is  there  any  reference  to  Ovid. 

II.  81.  20.  Of  his  Friend  Horace.  I  find  some  six  separate  references 
in  Horace’s  works  which  mention  Virgil  by  name. 

11.81.24.  Horace  again.  Fielding’s  statement  that  Horace  does  not 
mention  Ovid  seems  to  be  borne  out  in  so  far  as  his  name  is  not  men¬ 
tioned. 

II.  81.  26.  Ovid,  who  was,  I  am  confident.  I  find  no  mention  of  either 
Bavius  or  Msevius  in  Ovid’s  works. 

11.81.28.  guilty  of  Sinking:  a  term  borrowed  from  Pope’s  Art  of 
Sinking  in  Poetry:  see  Notes,  C.  G.  J.,  No.  40,  I.  360.  29. 
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II.  81. 32.  Bavins  and  Mcevius.  Fielding  quotes  as  his  motto  for 
C.  G.  J No.  31,  “ Qui  Bavium  non  odit,  amet  tua  carmina,  Mcevi  .  .  .’’ — 
Virgil,  Eclogues,  III.  90 — one  of  the  passages  in  Virgil  which  have 
preserved  the  names  of  these  poetasters. 

II.  82.  2.  quce  nunc  premit  Nox.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  this  Latin 
clause  is  not  italicized  I  assume  that  Fielding  is  not  quoting.  In  Tom 
Thumb,  III,  Fielding  quotes,  in  a  footnote,  Te  premet  nox,  fabulceque 
manes — Horace,  Odes,  I.  4.  16. 

II.  82. 4.  Had  Dryden  communicated.  The  literary  and  political 
quarrels  of  Dryden  are  referred  to  in  C.  G.  J.,  No.  23,  I.  273.  20.  Dry¬ 
den  does  not  devote  much  space  in  his  works  to  retaliation  for  the  at¬ 
tacks  of  some  of  his  lesser  antagonists,  hut  does  not  completely  ignore 
them,  as  Fielding  would  lead  us  to  believe;  take  for  instance  his  quar¬ 
rel  with  Herringman,  his  publisher,  to  whom  he  devotes  a  single  con¬ 
temptuous  line  in  Mae  Fleeknoe. 

11.82.11.  Shadwell,  ivho  was  Poet  Laureat:  Thomas  Shadwell  (1640 
or  1642-1692)  who  succeeded  Dryden  as  Poet  Laureate  at  the  time  of 
the  Revolution  of  1688,  and  assailed  Dryden  in  The  Medal  of  John  Bayes 
(1682)  in  answer  to  Dryden’s  The  Medal,  which  attacked  Shaftesbury 
and  his  party.  Dryden’s  castigation  of  Shadwell  for  this  scurrilous 
attack  followed  in  Mac  Fleclcnoe,  and  in  the  second  part  of  Absalom 
and  Achitophel,  in  which  Shadwell  figuring  as  ‘  Og  ’  derived  an  unde¬ 
sirable  immortality. 

11.82.11.  Buckingham,  who  was  a  Duke:  George  Villiers,  2nd  Duke 
of  Buckingham  (1628-1687).  His  Behearsal  (1671)  attacked  Dryden’s 
style,  and  satirized  Dryden’s  personality  by  representing  him  in  the 
character  of  Mr.  Bayes.  Dryden  retaliated  vigorously  in  his  Absalom 
and  Achitophel  by  presenting  Buckingham  as  ‘Zimri.  ’ 

II.  82. 14.  Mr.  Pope  was  most  free.  Pope ’s  quarrels  were  very  nu¬ 
merous,  and  were  almost  invariably  aired  in  public.  His  scurrilous 
abuse  of  the  kindly  Ralph  Allen,  and  other  ungracious  acts,  might  well 
have  aroused  Fielding’s  animosity.  The  “whole  Work’’  mentioned 
here,  and  named  below,  is  his  Dunciad. 

II.  82.  22.  the  Wretch  who  burnt  the  Temple  of  Ephesus:  Herostra- 
tus,  who  partly  burned  the  edifice  in  order  to  win  immortal  fame. 

11.82.26.  I  intend  shortly  to  attempt  a  Work  of  the  same  Kind: 
a  prose  Dunciad.  The  irony  of  this  passage  reveals  his  contempt  for 
Pope’s  method,  but,  at  the  same  time,  a  certain  gleeful  pleasure  in 
threatening  his  Grub-Street  enemies  with  a  prose  Dunciad.  Fielding, 
however,  did  attack  several  of  his  numerous  enemies  both  great  and 
small,  for  instance,  Hill  and  Cibber,  the  one  always  a  very  unim¬ 
portant  literary  figure,  except  historically,  and  the  other  a  very  impor¬ 
tant  figure  in  literature  in  his  day,  and  now  immortal  by  reason  of  his 
Apology  for  his  life. 
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II.  83. 1.  confined  in  the  several  Bridewells :  that  is,  hospitals,  pris¬ 
ons,  etc.,  such  as  Newgate,  Bedlam  and  others;  see  letter  in  C.  G.  J., 
No.  62,  II.  93  ff.,  dated  from  Bedlam.  For  Bridewell  see  Notes  on 
C.  G.  J.,  No.  57,  II.  70.  9. 

II.  83. 6.  Lines  from  the  third  Booh  of  the  Dunciad:  Bk.  III.  11. 
123  ff.  The  Settle  here  referred  to  was  Elkanah  Settle  (1648-1724), 
who  rivaled  Dryden,  and  who  was  pilloried  by  Dryden  in  Absalom  and 
Achitophel  as  ‘Doeg.  ’  The  Cibber  here  referred  to  is  Colley  Cibber. 
These  “very  fine  lines”  are  here  used  as  a  borrowed  weapon;  we  may 
assume  that  Fielding  admired  Pope’s  cleverness,  even  if  he  did  not 
approve  of  such  a  wasteful  method  of  retaliation. 


NUMBER  60. 

11.83.31.  This  leader  is  Fielding’s,  and  has  his  signature  A. 

11.83.32.  'T irtp  a-tavTov:  a  quotation  which  I  have  been  unable  to 
trace  back  to  its  source. 

II.  83.  34.  A  French  Author:  possibly  Montaigne. 

11.84.15.  as  the  ingenious  Dr.  Young  says:  in  his  Love  of  Fame, 
Sat.  1  (Lond.  1792),  I.  77.  Fielding  omits  the  first  word  of  the  first 
line — It.  See  Notes  on  No.  23,  I.  274.  13. 

II.  84.  30.  as  the  Cit  in  the  Play  doth.  Exactly  what  play  Fielding 
had  in  mind  I  have  not  been  able  to  determine. 

II.  85.  5.  the  Writer  of  Miscellaneous  Essays:  a  Dr.  Hill  or  a  Bonnell 
Thornton.  In  fact  this  entire  leader  is  full  of  allusions  to  Fielding’s 
enemies,  especially  Dr.  Hill,  the  most  prolific  of  all  miscellaneous  writers 
at  this  time. 

II.  85.  6.  the  Genius  of  Cicero  or  Bolingbroke :  for  Bolingbroke  see 
C.  G.  J.,  No.  15,  I.  224.  15. 

II.  85.  8.  the  Wit  of  Lucian  or  South:  see  Notes  on  C.  G.  J.,  No.  18,  I. 
243.  20,  for  South;  and  No.  52,  II.  47  ff.,  for  Lucian. 

II.  85. 16.  that  Silence  which  I  have  hitherto  so  inviolably  main¬ 
tained:  in  view  of  his  frequent  self-praise,  humorously  presented,  as  in 
C.  G.  J.,  No.  53,  II.  54  ff.,  this  passage  is  to  be  taken  as  in  an  ironical 
vein. 

II.  85.  26.  my  cotemporary  Writers.  The  implication  that  Fielding 
is  envious  of  these  men  is  extremely  ironical.  The  very  suggestion  that 
Dr.  Hill  could  be  cured  of  his  vanity  and  envy  must  have  been  received 
with  much  laughter  by  his  enemies;  see  Introduction,  pp.  35  ff. 

II.  86. 14.  I  shall  carefully  avoid  any  Satire.  A  delightfully  ironical 
passage.  Fielding  in  attacking  Smollett,  for  instance,  aroused  him  to 
vigorous  retaliation,  but  contrived  to  escape  infamy;  indeed,  his  enemies 
have  preserved  for  us  much  biographical  material  that  is  invaluable; 
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but  much  has  escaped  us  by  reason  of  the  contemptuous  silence  of  these 
men,  at  times  when  we  wish  they  might  have  spoken  out. 

11.86.20.  the  Spartan  Youth:  in  Plutarch’s  familiar  story. 

11.86.32.  A  Beceipt:  a  figure  of  cookery  commented  on  in  Notes 
on  C.  G.  J.,  No.  3,  I.  149.  2.  The  Q.  S.  in  1.  35  means:  quantum  sufficit, 
or  a  sufficient  quantity.  The  passages  which  follow  are  directed  mainly 
at  Dr.  John  Hill,  who  had  insulted  Fielding  nine  days  before  the  day  of 
this  issue,  in  his  Impertinent,  Aug.  13,  1752.  In  these  passages  Field¬ 
ing  is  alluding  to  several  incidents  in  Hill’s  career,  and  especially  to 
his  public  caning  at  Ranelagh  at  the  hands  of  Mountefort  Brown;  see 
Introduction,  pp.  72  ff. 

II.  87.  5.  If  your  Ears  he  sore.  Hill  had  been  roughly  handled  in  the 
assault  by  Brown  at  Ranelagh.  An  illustration  of  this  scene,  A  Night 
Scene  at  Eanelagh,  is  given  facing  p.  72  of  the  Introduction,  and  its 
companion  piece,  Le  Malade  Imaginaire,  facing  p.  74. 

II.  87. 8.  to  make  Ovid  guilty  of  two  false  Quantities:  referring 
possibly  to  one  of  Hill’s  recent  mottoes  for  his  Inspector.  Hill’s  igno¬ 
rance  of  Latin  is  ridiculed  in  Woodward’s  Letter  to  Hill,  in  which  he 
is  represented  as  criticising  Addison  and  Steele  for  placing  the  motto 
under  the  Lion’s  Head  which  Hill  took  over  to  the  Bedford;  see 
Introduction,  pp.  38  if. 

II.  87. 12.  notoriously  sprung  from  the  Dunghill:  a  reference  to  Hill’s 
humble  birth,  and  to  his  assumption  of  gentility,  together  with  his  pos¬ 
session  of  a  luxurious  coach  emblazoned  with  his  monogram;  see  the 
reference  in  C.  G.  J.,  No.  3,  I.  152.  17,  to  the  paltry  Dunghill. 

11.87.31.  If  another  hath  kicked  and  cuffed  you:  as  had  Brown. 
Hill  had  hecowarded  Brown  in  his  papers  since  the  assault,  accusing 
him  of  having  many  Irish  helpers  in  the  assault,  and  of  fleeing  from 
justice ! 

II.  87.  32.  if  the  Assault  was  in  Public:  as  it  was,  at  Eanelagh.  See 
Notes  on  C.  G.  J.,  No.  32,  I.  325.  25,  for  an  account  of  Ranelagh. 

II.  87.  36.  under  a  Prosecution  at  Law.  Fielding  had  examined  into 
the  Brown  vs.  Hill  ease,  upon  Hill’s  complaint,  and  Hill  had  persisted  in 
pressing  the  suit  at  Hick’s  Hall.  After  Brown’s  discharge  there,  Hill 
tried  to  make  his  readers  believe  that  Brown  would  be  tried  also  at  the 
Court  of  the  King’s  Bench;  but  this  was  hardly  possible,  and  at  best 
a  mere  hope,  if  not  a  deliberate  lie  of  Hill’s. 

II.  88. 5.  they  resemble  those  of  the  Ass.  The  print  Le  Malade 
Imaginaire  represents  Dr.  Hill  as  being  prescribed  (among  other  things) 
asses’  milk.  In  fact,  Hill’s  enemies  persisted  in  mistaking  the  roars  of 
his  Inspectorial  Lion  for  the  brayings  of  the  above  mentioned  docile 
beast ;  see  Introduction,  pp.  38  ff. 

II.  88.  8.  from  the  Mouth  of  Socrates:  a  saying  which  the  editor  has 
been  unable  to  find  in  the  original  Greek. 
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TT,  88. 10.  from  the  witty  Dr.  South.  This  passage  may  be  a  verbatim 
quotation,  but  seems  to  be  based  on  a  passage  in  the  Preface  of  South’s 
Animadversions  on  Dr.  Sherlock’s  Book  (Lond.  1693),  III:  And  if 
this  he  his  Way  and  Temper  never  to  give  Quarter,  1  am  sure  he  has  no 
cause  to  expect  any  .  .  . ’’.  See  also  Notes  on  C.  G.  J.,  No.  12,  I.  205. 
29. 

II.  88. 16.  with  my  Friend  Horace.  The  quotation  melius  non  tangere 
clamo  is  from  Satires ,  II.  1.  45. 

NUMBER  61. 

II.  88.  21.  There  is  no  signature  after  this  leader,  but  it  is  reason¬ 
ably  certain  that  Fielding  wrote  it.  Murphy  reprints  this  as  Field¬ 
ing’s  essay  in  his  edition  of  Fielding’s  Works,  in  1762.  The  word-test, 
applied  here,  reveals  a  prevailing  usage  of  hath,  as  is  generally  the  case 
in  Fielding’s  essays  herein. 

II.  88.  22.  T6>>  fKirrio:  Cleobulus.  This  quotation  is  to  be  found  in 
Mullachius,  Fragmenta  Philosophorum  Graecorum  (Paris  1883),  I.  216, 
under  Septem  Sapientum  Sententice  et  Apophthegmata,  Eorundem  Sep- 
tem  Sapientum  Sententice. 

II.  88.  26.  a  Proneness  to  Contempt.  In  C.  G.  J.,  No.  59,  Fielding 
took  up  the  disdainful  temper  in  authors,  and  one  phase  of  its  expres¬ 
sion — contemptuous  silence.  Here  he  takes  up  contempt  as  a  weakness 
common  to  men  in  all  ranks  and  occupations.  In  the  Champion,  Henley 
Edit.,  XV.  242,  he  says:  “Contempt  is,  I  believe,  of  all  things  the 
most  uneasily  to  be  endured  by  the  generality  of  men.  ’  ’  In  this  num¬ 
ber  of  the  Journal  he  undertakes  to  prove  that  contempt  is  not  only 
odious,  but  ridiculous. 

II.  89.  5.  the  serious  School  of  Heraclitus:  Heraclitus  of  Ephesus  (ca. 
69th  Olympiad),  whom  we  might  name  the  Weeping  Philosopher. 

II.  89. 6.  the  laughing  Sect  of  Democritus:  the  Laughing  Philoso¬ 
pher  (ca.  490  B.C.).  In  his  Author’s  Farce,  Henley  Edit.,  VIII.  194, 
Fielding  speaks  of  himself  as  “Bred  in  Democritus  his  laughing 
schools.  ’  ’ 

II.  89. 13.  Bees  and  Ants.  Fielding  probably  had  in  mind  William 
Gould,  who  published  in  1747  An  Account  of  English  Ants — a  book  re¬ 
viewed  in  C.  G.  J.,  No.  70,  II.  130  if. 

11.89.27.  Mr.  Ellis:  unidentified  by  the  editor.  Possibly  he  was  a 
keeper  in  the  Royal  Menagerie. 

II.  91.  35.  The  common  Soldier.  This  reflection  on  the  condition  of 
the  rank  and  file  of  the  army  is  no  reflection  on  their  bravery  in  battle. 
See  C.  G.  J.,  No.  4,  Glossary,  for  a  definition  of  Captain;  but  see  also 
Notes  on  C.  G.  J.,  No.  7,  I.  175.  11,  and  No.  16,  I.  232.  16.  Five-pence 
a  day  seems  preposterously  small  pay,  yet  Butler  (Hudibras,  II.  1.  118, 
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Cambridge  Edit.,  1905)  records  that  the  common  soldiers  ventured  their 
necks  daily  for  ‘  ‘  six -pence  pay.  ’ ’ 

11.92.26.  according  to  Custom:  see  Notes  on  C.  G.  J.,  No.  49,  II. 
33.  4,  on  street -traffic  in  1752. 


NUMBER  62. 

II.  93. 1.  This  series  of  letters  is  unsigned ;  for  Fielding ’s  part 
therein  see  Notes  on  separate  letters. 

II.  93. 2.  Insanire  parat:  Horace,  Satires,  II.  3.  271,  which  reads: 
Insanire  paret  certa  ratione  modoque — “There  is  a  certain  method  in 
his  madness.” 

II.  93.  5.  Bedlam,  Apr.  9,  1752.  In  C.  G.  J.,  No.  35,  I.  336  ff.,  there 
is  a  letter  from  Bedlam,  dated  April  1,  1752,  but  by  Misargurus. 

II.  93. 12.  a  Pamphlet,  written  it  seems  by  a  Gent,  of  Cambridge. 
The  Drama  here  mentioned  is  Elfrida  by  William  Mason  (1724-1797). 
Mason  had  entered  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge,  in  1743,  but  was  in¬ 
duced  by  Gray  to  enter  Pembroke  Hall  in  1749  (Hurd,  Gray  and  Mason 
were  called  the  “polite  scholars”  and  were  very  friendly  with  one 
another).  Early  in  1752  Mason  published  his  Elfrida,  a  Dramatic  Poem, 
Written  on  the  Model  of  the  Antient  Greelc  Tragedy  (Lond.,  J.  and  P. 
Knapton,  1752).  This  is  announced  in  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine  under 
March,  1752  (p.  147),  and  on  p.  136  is  printed  a  poem  on  this  drama, 
and  on  p.  243  there  is  a  review  of  a  panegyric  on  the  same  dramatic 
poem — BemarTcs  on  Mr.  Mason’s  Elfrida. 

The  text  of  Elfrida  continues  without  act  or  scene  divisions  through¬ 
out  eighty  pages  of  uninterrupted  tragedy,  and  has  a  Chorus  of  British 
Virgins.  The  introductory  Letters,  five  in  number,  here  referred  to, 
occupy  fifteen  pages.  In  Letter  I  he  states  that  it  is  his  design  “to 
pursue  the  ancient  method  so  far  as  it  is  probable  a  Greek  poet,  were 
he  alive,  would  now  do,  in  order  to  adapt  himself  to  the  genius  of  our 
times  ...”  “Good  sense,”  says  he,  “as  well  as  antiquity,  pre¬ 
scribed  an  adherence  to  the  three  great  Unities,  these  therefore  were 
strictly  observed  [in  composing  Elfrida].”  This  is  the  first  point  that 
Tragicomicus  takes  up  in  his  criticism  of  the  ‘  *  abominable  ’  ’  unities  as 
applied  to  dramatic  composition  (see  Notes  on  1.  18).  In  Letter 
II,  Mason  takes  up  the  modern  objections  to  the  observance  of  these 
unities  in  tragedy:  that  it  “restrains  the  genius  of  the  poet,”  “dimin¬ 
ishes  the  pathos  of  the  fable,”  and  that  “by  the  admission  of  a  con¬ 
tinued  Chorus”  it  “prevents  that  agreeable  embaras,  which  awakens 
our  attention,  and  interests  our  passions.”  In  continuation  he  refutes 
these  objections,  as  follows:  “The  universal  veneration,  which  we  pay 
to  the  name  of  Shakespear,  at  the  same  time  that  it  has  improv’d  our 
relish  for  the  higher  beauties  of  Poetry,  has  undoubtedly  been  the 
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groundwork  of  all  this  false  criticism.  That  disregard  which,  in  com¬ 
pliance  merely  with  the  taste  of  the  times,  he  shew’d  of  all  the  necessary 
rules  of  the  Drama,  hath  since  been  considered  as  a  characteristic  of 
his  vast  and  original  genius;  and  consequently  set  up  as  a  model  for 
succeeding  writers.  ’  ’  He  further  states  that  this  absurd  notion  cannot 
be  eradicated  until  ‘ 1  a  Poet  rises  up  amongst  us  with  a  genius  as 
elevated  and  daring  as  Shakespeare’s,  and  a  judgment  as  sober  and 
chastis’d  as  Racine’s.”  In  Letter  III,  Mason  takes  up  his  defense  of 
the  continued  chorus,  stating  that  the  use  of  this  chorus  preserves  the 
unities  of  time  and  place,  and  suggesting  that  Shakespeare  might  well 
have  followed  the  Greek  models,  and  that  he  would  have  improved  his 
tragedies  thereby.  For  Shakespeare  (he  continues)  in  his  historical 
plays  used  choruses  “in  common  Dialogue  metre,”  and  with  enough 
success  to  make  one  sure  that  he  would  have  been  able  to  master  the 
use  of  the  Greek  Chorus. 

The  above  passages  on  Shakespeare’s  deficiencies  are  answered  with 
some  spirit  by  Tragicomicus,  who  defends  Shakespeare’s  method  to  the 
end  of  his  letter.  The  unsuitability  of  the  chorus  in  the  great  scenes 
of  Shakespearean  drama — tragedy  in  particular — is  very  ably  brought 
out  herein,  and  with  a  clear  understanding  of  Shakespeare’s  occasional 
use  of  the  Chorus  in  introductory  passages — as  in  Henry  the  Fifth. 

II.  93. 18.  the  abominable  Buies  of  Aristotle.  Nowhere  does  Aristotle 
lay  down  rules  for  the  use  of  three  unities.  In  his  Poetics,  VIII,  he 
explains  what  he  means  by  Unity  of  Action,  and  in  V,  he  says: 
“ .  .  .  Tragedy  endeavors,  as  far  as  possible,  to  confine  itself  to  a  single 
revolution  of  the  sun  ...”  (Butcher’s  translation).  Early  in  the  six¬ 
teenth  century  translators  of  Aristotle  expanded  this  second  dictum  into 
the  Unity  of  Time,  and,  later  in  the  century,  derived  from  the  second 
unity  a  third — Unity  of  Place.  In  England,  Sidney  defended  the  three 
unities,  but  without  any  perceptible  influence  on  the  Elizabethan  Drama; 
in  France,  Corneille  became  a  leader  in  the  movement.  In  both  France 
and  England  the  tradition  grew  fast,  but  in  France  this  endured  with 
much  greater  observance: — in  fact  until  Victor  Hugo  ‘broke  bounds’ 
in  Eernani.  In  Fielding’s  day  Voltaire  was  the  spokesman  for  this 
tradition,  and  in  England  there  were  followers  of  this  school,  such  as 
Addison  in  his  Cato.  But  long  before  this,  Moliere’s  influence  had  made 
itself  felt  in  the  Restoration  Drama,  and  in  consequence  the  blighting 
influence  of  Corneille  and  Racine  was  somewhat  counteracted. 

As  a  dramatist  in  his  earlier  years,  Fielding  had  been  a  follower  of 
Moliere,  rather  than  of  Racine  and  Corneille,  and  had  ridiculed  the 
classical  tragedy  of  the  pseudo-Aristotelean  school  in  such  satirical 
plays  as  his  Tom  Thumb,  and  his  Covent  Garden  Opera  (Henley  Edit., 
X.  105).  His  Tom  Thumb  is  a  biting  satire  on  the  bombast  of  Dry- 
den  and  his  followers,  particularly  Thomson.  In  this  there  is  a  labo- 
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rious  footnote  which  ridicules  the  precepts  of  Corneille  (Henley  Edit., 
IX.  17). 

11.93.27.  on  any  of  Shakespeare’s  interesting  Scenes.  The  Chorus 
is  used  by  Shakespeare  in  four  of  his  plays,  but  not  as  among  the  Greek 
dramatists. 

n.  93.  30.  upon  Othello’s  Mind  in  the  third  Act:  in  III.  3. 

II.  93.  31.  when  Desdemona  drops  the  fatal  Handkerchief :  in  III.  3. 
286. 

II.  94.  3.  Brutus  and  Cassius:  the  scene  referred  to  is  in  IV.  2,  3, 
etc. 

11.94.11.  without  interrupting  the  Action.  Shakespeare’s  usual  de¬ 
vice  is  explanatory  dialogue,  etc.,  but  in  Henry  V,  for  instance,  he 
employs  a  chorus  for  this  very  purpose. 

11.94.26.  when  Dramatic  Poetry  first  appeared.  In  Aristotle’s 
Poetics,  TV.  13,  he  says:  “^Esehylus  first  introduced  a  second  actor; 
he  diminished  the  importance  of  the  Chorus,  and  assigned  the  leading 
part  to  the  dialogue.” — Butcher’s  translation. 

II.  95.  4.  Yours  in  clean  Straw :  presumably  a  reference  to  the  unsani¬ 
tary  condition  of  Bedlam.  As  late  as  1814— to  paraphrase  Timbs’ 
Curiosities  of  London  (Bond.  1885),  p.  52,  the  rooms  for  patients  re¬ 
sembled  dog-kennels,  and  had  straw-bedding  for  women.  The  men 
were  confined  separately  and  were  usually  chained  to  the  wall  in  an 
erect  posture! 

II.  95.  5.  Tragicomicus :  probably  not  a  pen-name  of  Fielding’s,  if 
we  can  trust  the  evidence  of  a  usage  of  has  throughout  this  letter. 

II.  95.  6.  the  immortal  Handel:  see  Notes  on  C.  G.  J.,  No.  26,  I.  289. 
18.  The  choruses  here  referred  to  are  obviously  musical  choruses. 

II.  95.  9.  Shakespeare ’s  Chorus  in  Harry  the  V th :  referring  to  the 
introductory  passage  in  each  of  the  five  acts,  spoken  by  the  Chorus. 
These  passages  contain  much  explanatory  matter  which  Shakespeare 
did  not  see  fit  to  convey  to  his  audience  in  any  other  manner,  and  are 
written  in  blank  verse,  referred  to  by  Mason  as  “common  Dialogue 
metre.”  In  The  Winter’s  Tale  ‘Time’  acts  as  Chorus;  in  Borneo  and 
Juliet  there  is  a  Chorus;  and  in  Pericles,  Gower  supplies  the  place  of  a 

Chorus.  . 

II.  95.  20.  by  a  Freethinker  I  mean.  Fielding  utterly  despised  Rea¬ 
son  as  a  Guide” — in  his  Champion,  Henley  Edit.,  XV.  138,  he  says: 
‘  ‘  There  is  no  word  in  the  English  language  for  which  I  have  so  great 
a  contempt  as  for  the  word  reasoning.”  In  all  disputes  he  preferred 
to  use  what  he  called  argumentum  baculinum  or  what  we  would  call 
“the  big  stick”;  see  Notes  on  I.  181.  21. 

II.  95. 26.  Unity  of  Sentiment.  This  theory  reminds  one  of  the 
theme  in  Crabbe’s  Preceptor  Husband,  which  appeared  at  the  end  of 
the  century. 
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II.  95.  28.  Season  in  the  Scriptures :  the  dilemma  of  the  freethinkers, 
provided  they  accepted  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures. 

II.  95.  32.  my  female  Disputant :  a  phrase  suggestive  of  the  Female 
Disputant  Society  which  the  Drury -Lane  Journal  set  up  in  imaginary 
existence  as  a  mock  rival  of  the  Robinhoodians ;  see  Notes  on  C.  G.  J., 
No.  8,  I.  181.  11. 

II.  96. 14.  Philomath:  a  pen-name  suggestive  of  Martinus  Scriblerus, 
Philomath,  whose  effusions  are  to  be  found  in  Swift’s  Works.  The 
comment  which  follows  this  letter  is  Fielding’s;  but  the  letter  is  very 
probably  not,  for  the  word-test  shows  here  a  usage  of  does,  not  doth, 
and  has,  not  hath. 

11.96.33.  The  Decision  of  this  Dispute:  probably  an  actual  occur¬ 
rence.  Quin  was  dictator  of  the  actors  of  the  Covent -Garden ;  see  Notes 
on  C.  G.  J.,  No.  26,  I.  288.  19. 


NUMBER  63. 

II.  97.  6.  This  letter,  signed  E.  R.,  does  not  seem  to  be  Fielding’s. 
The  writer  invariably  uses  has  where  Fielding  would  use  hath.  ‘  E.  R.  ’ 
contributes  another  letter  in  the  next  number.  In  the  first  column  of 
this  issue  (in  all  copies  which  I  have  consulted)  is  a  blank  space  suffi¬ 
ciently  large  to  contain  a  motto  and  translation,  but  neither  appears 
to  have  been  printed  at  all  in  any  copy. 

11.97. 16.  the  darling  Subject  of  every  Author’s  Pen,  but  your  own. 
In  C.  G.  J.,  No.  60,  Fielding  refers  to  “that  Silence  which  I  have 
hitherto  so  inviolably  maintained  with  Regard  to  my  own  Perfections’’ 
in  satire  on  Dr.  Hill’s  self-praise. 

11.100.33.  Seneca  somewhere  says.  In  Seneca’s  Minor  Dialogues, 
Of  Providence,  I.  2,  3,  the  question  of  man’s  suffering  is  taken  up.  In 
I.  1.  he  says:  “He  [God]  does  not  pet  the  good  man:  He  tries  him, 
hardens  him,  and  fits  him  for  himself.’’ — Stewart’s  translation. 


NUMBER  64. 

II.  102. 1.  The  first  of  these  two  letters  in  this  issue  is  signed  E.  R., 
as  is  the  letter  in  No.  63.  In  this  case,  as  in  the  former,  the  evidence 
is  against  Fielding’s  having  written  this.  Similarly,  the  letter  signed 
X.  W.  has  a  prevailing  usage  of  has,  which  is  not  Fielding’s  usage. 

II.  102.  2.  Quid  Romce  faciam:  Juvenal,  Satires,  III.  41  (in  part). 

II.  102.  6.  It  is  the  Observation  of  somebody:  almost  proverbial  in 
modern  use,  but  difficult  to  trace  back. 

II.  103.  7.  the  malevolent  Man:  in  C.  G.  J.,  No.  14,  I.  219  ff.,  there 
is  a  leader  on  slander. 
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II.  103.  25.  the  unjust  Characters  given  of  Servants.  This  passage 
arouses  a  suspicion  that  ‘  E.  R.  ’  is  none  other  than  J ohn  Fielding, 
‘talking  shop’  with  reference  to  his  Universal  Register  Office. 

II.  105. 3.  my  Rival  is  a  Monkey.  The  sudden  popularity  of  this 
new  kind  of  ladies’  pets  may  have  been  due  to  the  effect  of  Mrs.  Mid¬ 
night’s  Animal  Comedians  upon  her  audiences,  who  saw  this  animal 
exhibited  as  one  of  her  performers.  See  Mod.  Lang.  Notes,  Concerning 
Christopher  Smart,  April,  1915. 

II.  105.  23.  lap-Dogs  and  Kittens.  A  lap-dog  is  made  the  hero  of 
Pompey  the  Little  (Lond.  1751). 


NUMBER  65. 

II.  106. 1.  The  signature  W.  W.  gives  no  clue  as  to  whether  Field¬ 
ing  wrote  this  letter  or  not,  but  the  word-test  reveals  a  usage  of  has, 
not  hath,  which  is  against  Fielding’s  having  written  this. 

II.  106.  2.  rabiosa  Silentia  rodunt:  Persius,  Satires,  III.  81  (incom¬ 
plete).  For  this  paper  the  text  may  be  translated:  long  periods  of 
silence  exhaust  one’s  patience. 

II.  106. 6.  the  late  learned  Dr.  Whiston:  William  Whiston  (1667- 
1752).  In  C.  G.  J.,  No.  61,  there  is  a  notice  of  his  death.  In  addition 
to  his  labors  in  his  profession,  he  lectured  on  meteors  and  eclipses,  and 
tried  several  important  mathematical  experiments.  He  wrote  on  many 
different  topics  of  an  occasional  nature,  and  did  some  work  of  permanent 
interest. 

11.106.30.  like  Milton’s,  drops  Manna:  see  Paradise  Lost,  II.  112, 

U3. 

11.107.16.  in  the  Preface  to  a  modern  Romance:  in  the  Preface  to 
Joseph  Andrews,  Fielding  takes  up  at  length  the  use  of  ridicule;  see 
Notes  on  C.  G.  J.,  No.  55,  II.  62.  26. 

II.  107. 35.  it  is  observed  by  Cicero :  in  his  tract  on  Divination, 
LXIII,  and  in  his  Vision  of  Scipio,  second  paragraph. 

II.  109. 6.  riding  Grub:  “to  be  sulky,  crusty,  disagreeaJble. ” — 
(Grose)  Dictionary  of  Slang,  Farmer  &  Henley. 

11.109.33.  et  eris  mihi  magnus  Apollo:  Virgil,  Eclogues,  III.  104 
(in  part).  This  line  is  quoted  in  full  as  the  motto  of  C.  G.  J.,  No. 
9,  I.  187.  5. 

NUMBER  66. 

II.  110. 1.  This  leader  bears  Fielding’s  signature  C,  and  is  his  work. 

II.  110.  2.  Fac  tibi  consuescat:  Ovid,  Art  of  Love,  II.  345. 

II.  110.  9.  Optimum  Genus:  Cicero.  I  fail  to  find  any  such  quota¬ 
tion. 
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11.110.13.  so  was  Mr.  Lock  too:  referring  perhaps  to  Locke’s 
Essay  on  Human  Understanding,  II.  22,  §  10  (Works,  1794,  I.  280, 
281):  "...  that  idea  we  name  habit;  when  it  is  forward  .  .  .  we  call 
it  disposition.” 

II.  110. 19.  that  fine  Observation  in  Livy:  Roman  History,  XLV.  23. 
14.  Fielding  misquotes  in  some  slight  degree. 

11.110.29.  those  poor  Wretches:  described  by  Gildas  (516?-570?); 
see  Bohn’s  Six  Old  English  Chronicles,  The  Works  of  Gildas,  pp.  310, 
311. 

II.  111.  3.  Cicero  in  his  Oration  against  Rullus:  in  his  He  Lege 
Agraria,  II.  95.  Fielding  quotes  somewhat  incorrectly  and  with  omis¬ 
sions. 

11.111.13.  says  Aristotle  in  his  Politics:  presumably  in  III.  6.  5: 
“And  we  all  see  that  men  cling  to  life  even  in  the  midst  of  misfor¬ 
tune,  seeming  to  find  in  it  a  natural  sweetness  and  happiness.” — Jowett’s 
The  Politics  of  Aristotle  in  translation  (Oxfd.  1885),  I.  78. 

11.111.16.  So  Homer  in  his  Odyssey:  XII.  341.  “All  deaths  are 
hateful  to  us  wretched  mortals.” — Bigge-Wither. 

11.111.20.  Oi>  yip  i/jjol:  Homer,  Iliad,  IX.  401.  “For  as  nothing- 
worth  in  the  balance  with  life  I  account  that  hoard  that  in  Hium  lay.  ’  ’ — 
A.  S.  Way. 

11.111.21.  as  Monsieur  la  Motte  observes:  Antoine  Hondart  de  la 
Motte  (1672-1731),  French  poet  and  critic.  In  the  CEuvres  de  La 
Motte  (Paris  1754),  II.  68,  in  his  Discours  sur  Homer,  he  takes  up 
Achilles’  attitude  towards  glory. 

II.  111.  28.  The  Story  of  the  Indian  Wives.  In  C.  G.  J.,  No.  54 
(p.  3,  c.  1),  there  is  a  half -column  news-item  commenting  on  the  “bar¬ 
barous  custom”  in  the  East  Indies  of  “burying  the  living  Wives 
with  their  dead  Husbands,”  and  quotations  from  a  letter  written  by  a 
spectator  of  such  a  burial  in  “Collicutta  in  Bengal.”  The  wife,  under 
this  custom,  was  burnt  alive  on  the  pyre  of  her  dead  husband  and  became 
thereby  a  suttee.  In  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  native  rulers,  and  the 
efforts  of  the  British,  this  custom  was  not  entirely  suppressed  until  late 
years,  although,  according  to  Fielding’s  account,  there  were  in  his  day 
severe  penalties  imposed  by  the  Mogul  on  those  found  guilty  of  this 
practice. 

11.111.30.  The  ^Ethiopians ,  says  Diodorus  Siculus:  in  his  History, 
III.  5.  7.  Fielding  paraphrases  closely. 

11.112.21.  saith  Valerius  Maximus:  in  II.  1.  3  (Works,  Leidse, 
1726,  p.  120) :  Quce  uno  contentce  matrimonio  fuerant,  corona  pudicitice 
honorabantur. 

11.112.25.  his  Epistle  to  Furia:  St.  Jerome  in  Epistola  LIV,  Ad 
Furiam,  De  Viduitate  Servanda.  Yallarsi  edited  this  in  1734-1742-  see 
Patrologice  (Paris  1845),  XXII.  550  ff. 
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II.  112.  30.  where  in  other  Ages:  as  in  1752,  in  London.  Lady  Vane’s 
Memoirs  in  Peregrine  Pickle  illustrates  this  point  very  clearly;  see 
Notes  on  C.  G.  J.,  No.  2,  I.  145.  14. 

II.  113. 1.  a  Livilla,  a  Messalina.  Livilla  was  the  daughter  of  Ger- 
manicus  and  Agrippina,  the  sister  of  Caligula  and  Nero’s  mother; 
Messalina  was  the  incontinent  wife  of  Claudius;  Agrippina  the  mother 
of  Livilla  and  Caligula;  Poppasa  was  the  mistress  and  wife  of  Nero. 
These  women  seem  to  have  been  entirely  vicious  and  unscrupulous. 

II.  113.  5.  That  if  weak  Women  go  astray:  Prior’s  Hans  Carvel,  11. 

11,  12: 

That  if  weak  women  went  astray, 

Their  stars  were  more  in  fault  than  they. 

11.113.21.  The  first  of  these  is  Gaming:  a  subject  taken  up  in 
‘Humphrey  Newmixon’s’  mock  history  in  C.  G.  J.,  No.  17,  I.  239.  32; 
see  Notes  on  same.  The  “four  several  laws”  referred  to  here  are 
enumerated  and  quoted,  in  part,  in  his  Increase  of  Robbers,  1st  edit., 
pp.  28-30:  12  Geo.  II,  18  Geo.  II,  and  a  later  statute  of  Geo.  II. 

11.113.31.  The  next  Vice :  taken  up  at  length  in  No.  67  and  No. 
68,  and,  previously,  in  C.  G.  J.,  No.  50  and  No.  57.  In  No.  36  (p.  2, 
c.  2),  Fielding  records  that  a  husband  who  desired  to  get  a  warrant 
against  his  wife’s  paramour  could  not  do  so,  “ADULTERY  BEING 
NO  CRIME  BY  THE  LAWS  OF  ENGLAND,”  to  quote  his  own 
words;  see  Notes  on  C.  G.  J.,  No.  57,  II.  69.  7. 

11.113.36.  to  expel  Lewdness  out  of  her  own  Temples:  recorded  in 
C.  G.  J.,  No.  7  (p.  2,  c.  3),  No.  46  (p.  3,  e.  2),  and  No.  70  (p.  3,  c.  1). 
The  resorts  along  the  Strand  were  closed  up  in  great  numbers,  and  the 
movement,  sanctioned  by  the  law,  took  effect  very  generally. 

II.  114. 2.  The  Theatres  themselves.  Fielding ’s  Statutes  of  Good 
Breeding  (with  reference  to  the  theatres)  were  aimed  mostly  at  those 
in  the  boxes — not  those  in  the  gallery.  In  C.  G.  J.,  No.  27,  I.  297.  16, 
Fielding  speaks  somewhat  ironically  of  the  wholesome  censorship  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  gallery  over  the  more  fortunate  ones  below;  see  Notes 
on  No.  5,  I.  166.  7,  etc. 

II.  114. 12.  for  some  future  Opportunity :  taken  up,  in  continuance, 
in  C.  G.  J.,  No.  67  and  No.  68,  below. 


NUMBER  67. 

11.114.15.  This  leader  bears  Fielding’s  signature  C,  and  is  a  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  subject  as  introduced  in  No.  66,  and  other  numbers. 

II.  114. 16.  Fcecunda  culpce  scecula:  Horace,  Odes,  III.  6.  17-20.  This 
is  freely  modernized,  but  preserves  the  Horatian  meaning. 

II.  114.  27.  says  M.  Dacier:  Andre  Dacier  (1651-1722)  in  Les  CEuvres 
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D ’Horace,  par  M.  Dacier  (Paris  1691),  III.  168,  in  the  remarque  on 
Hoc  fonte  derivata  clades  of  the  text. 

11.115.19.  In  the  24th  Ode  of  the  same  Book:  III.  24.  Fielding 
translates  (in  italics)  11.  19  and  20,  but  refers  to  earlier  lines  also. 

11.115.24.  Again  in  the  5th  Ode  of  the  4th  Book:  in  11.  19-24. 
The  whole  ode  is  in  praise  of  Augustus. 

11.115.31.  Moroseness:  as  in  No.  66,  II.  114.  1:  “the  morose  Part 
of  Mankind.” 

II.  116.  8.  the  ten  Articles:  the  Commandments. 

II.  116. 10.  in  Leviticus  we  read:  20.  10,  but  incompletely  quoted. 

11.116.19.  says  Diodorus:  in  his  History,  I.  78.  Fielding  gives 
here  an  accurate,  brief  paraphrase. 

11.116.23.  in  Alexander  ah  Alexandro:  Geniales  Dies,  TV.  1.  In 
Fielding’s  edition  (L.  Bat.  1673),  I.  855,  856. 

11.116.33.  that  Passage  in  the  third  Iliad:  III.  57.  “A  garment 
of  stone  hadst  thou  donned  for  the  evils  thy  lust  hath  done.”— A.  S. 
Way.  Madam  Dacier ’s  remark  is  found  in  L  ’Iliade  d  ’ Homer e  traduite  en 
Frangais  par  Madame  Dacier  (Paris  1711),  I.  387,  Bemarques  on  Livre 
III.  Anne  Leffevre  Dacier  (1654-1720)  was  the  wife  of  Andre  Dacier 
(1651-1722)  ;  both  were  prominent  critics  of  the  classics. 

II.  117.  7.  Valerius  Maximus:  an  account  in  his  Works,  VI.  5.  Ext. 
3  (Leidae  1726,  p.  581);  Fielding  paraphrases  here. 

II.  117. 16.  as  Plutarch  seems  to  think.  In  reading  over  his  life  of 
Solon  I  find  substantiation  for  Fielding’s  statement,  but  no  direct 
expression  of  this  idea;  see  XVII  and  XXIII  in  Solon. 

II.  117.17.  according  to  Pausanias:  in  his  Description  of  Greece,  IX. 
36.  6-8:  “This  Hyettus  is  the  first  man  who  is  known  to  have  exacted 
punishment  for  adultery.” — Frazer. 

11.117.20.  HapartXubs:  Aristophanes,  Acharnians,  31.  I  do  not  find 
any  such  expression  in  Juvenal  under  depilatus  or  vulsus. 

11.117.33.  in  Plutarch’s  Life  of  Lycurgus:  in  the  last  ten  lines  of 
XV.  Fielding  translates  carefully  here. 

II.  118. 12.  only  one  Instance  in  Livy :  Boman  History,  X.  31.  9. 
This  passage  refers  to  the  building  of  a  temple  to  Venus  with  the  funds 
derived  from  fines  for  adultery,  A.  U.  C.  459-460. 

11.118.13.  what  Valerius  Maximus  tells  us:  in  his  Works,  II.  1.  4, 
5.  Fielding  is  herein  paraphrasing  (as  in  the  previous  cases  where  he 
cites  this  author)  (Works,  Leidae  1726,  pp.  121-123). 

II.  118.  24.  Suetonius,  in  the  Life  of  Augustus:  in  XXXIV  he  refers 
to  Augustus  as  having  been  more  severe  in  his  reform  of  this  law,  and 
in  LXIX  he  refers  to  Augustus  as  an  adulterer  himself. 

11.118.27.  A  Severity  which  Tacitus  censures:  Annals,  II.  50.  4, 
which  contains  an  account  of  the  acquittal  of  Appuleia  on  the  charge  of 
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treason,  in  connection  with  a  charge  of  adultery.  Adultery  in  the  im¬ 
perial  family  was  regarded  as  treasonable,  but  the  Consul  in  this  case 
deprecated  a  too  severe  punishment  for  this  crime,  and  turned  the  of¬ 
fender  over  to  her  family  for  punishment.  The  lex  majestatis  operated 
in  addition  to  the  ordinary  punishment  laid  down  in  the  Julian  Law. 

11.118.28.  and  Juvenal  himself:  in  his  Satires,  II.  29  ff.,  referring 
to  Domitian  “ qui  tunc  leges  revocabat  amaras”  (1.  30). 

11.118.34.  In  the  Novels  of  Justinian:  the  Novellce  Constitutiones 
of  Justinian  the  Great  (A.  D.  527-565).  These  were  the  supplements  to 
his  Code.  Theodora  was  his  wife. 

II.  119.  3.  in  Stobaeus:  in  his  De  Legibus,  Sermo,  XLII.  30.  Field¬ 
ing  owned  Stobcei  Sententice  (Greek  and  Latin,  Aur.  All.  1609) ;  this 
account  is  on  p.  292  of  that  edition. 

11.119.11.  says  Tacitus:  in  his  Germania,  XIX.  Fielding  trans¬ 
lates  rather  carefully,  but  has  inverted  the  order  and  rearranged  the 
text  to  suit  his  end. 

11.119.18.  Nemo  Vitia  ridet:  Tacitus,  Germania,  XIX.  Fielding 
quotes  incorrectly:  Nemo  illic  vitia  ridet. 

11.119.22.  according  to  M.  Nieuhoffe :  in  II.  1  of  Churchill’s  Collec¬ 
tion  of  Voyages  (Lond.  1732),  Voyages  and  Travels  into  Brasil  .  .  . 
By  Mr.  John  Nieuhoff. 

II.  119.  26.  in  Borris’s  Voyage.  Churchill’s  Collections  here  referred 
to  is  commented  upon  below.  This  account  by  Borris  is  called,  An 
Account  of  Cochin-China  .  .  .  Written  in  Italian,  By  the  B.  F.  Chris¬ 
topher  Borri  ....  This  begins  on  721  of  II.  in  Churchill’s  Collection, 
1732.  The  account  of  the  punishment  of  adultery  is  on  p.  737  of  this 
edition.  The  elephants  were  trained  to  gore  their  victims  by  tossing 
them  with  their  tusks,  and  to  trample  them  to  death. 

II.  119.  28.  according  to  Mr.  Barbott:  in  A  Collection  of  Voyages 
and  Travels  (Lond.  1732),  V,  printed  “by  Assignment  from  Messrs. 
Churchill,”  and  called:  A  Description  of  the  Coasts  of  North  and  South 
Guinea  .  .  .  by  John  Barbot  Agent-General  of  the  Royal  Company  of 
Africa,  and  Islands  of  America,  at  Paris,  1732.  Fielding  may  also  have 
consulted  the  edition  of  1704  of  Churchill’s  Collection,  but  not  for  the 
above.  On  p.  372  Barbot  records  the  fact  that  in  Benin  an  adulterer 
caught  in  the  act  was  killed  with  his  companion.  On  p.  300  Barbot 
mentions  three  forms  of  punishment:  cutting  off  the  ears,  fining,  and 
castration  (in  the  case  of  slaves). 

II.  119.  33.  In  Fida:  see  account  in  A  Description  of  the  Coasts  of 
South  Guinea,  Y.  337  of  Churchill’s  Collection  of  Voyages  (Lond.  1732). 
The  above  is  quoted  in  a  very  garbled  form  from  Barbot ’s  description 
as  given  on  the  above  page,  but  is  a  fairly  good  paraphrase  of  the 
original. 
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II.  120. 11.  This  leader,  signed  C,  is  Fielding’s  and  is  a  continuation 
of  the  theme  of  No.  67. 

II.  120. 12.  At  placet  Urfidio:  Juvenal,  Satires,  YI.  38. 

11.120.18.  in  Master  Speed’s  Chronicle:  John  Speed  (15521-1629), 
historian  and  cartographer.  Fielding  is  quoting  here  from  The  His- 
torie  of  Great  Britaine  under  the  Conquests  of  the  Romans,  Saxons, 
Danes,  and  Normans.  In  the  second  edition  (Lond.  1623),  p.  203  (VII. 
3),  I  find  the  passage  which  Fielding  is  here  quoting;  this  he  has 
copied  almost  verbatim,  but  he  has  altered  the  antique  spelling  through¬ 
out. 

11.120.23.  the  Epistle  of  Boniface:  Wynfrith,  St.  Boniface  (680- 
754),  a  German  apostle.  This  passage  is  from  the  Latin  of  Epistola 
LXXII  (745,  Boniface  to  Ethelbald)  ;  see  edition  Magontiaci,  1789,  p. 
192 ;  Si  virgo  paternum  donum  cum  adulterio,  etc. 

11.120.32.  the  Girdle  Steed:  girdlestead — ‘ ‘ That  part  of  the  body 
around  which  the  girdle  passes;  the  waist.” — New  Eng.  Diet. 

11.121.13.  says  Mr.  Echard:  Laurence  Echard  (1670M730),  his¬ 
torian.  Fielding  is  here  paraphrasing  from  Echard ’s  The  History  of 
England  from  the  First  Entrance  of  Julius  Ccesar  and  the  Romans  to 
the  End  of  the  Reign  of  King  James  the  First  (Lond.  1707).  In  I.  107 
of  this  edition  is  to  be  found  an  account  of  these  punishments,  and 
Echard ’s  comment:  “.  .  .  whereby  Sin  and  Looseness  were  much 
restrained,  and  the  Nation  peaceably  and  justly  governed.”  This 
Echard  is  not  to  be  confused  with  John  Eachard. 

11.121.17.  as  we  read  in  Rapin:  P.  Rapin  de  Thoyras  (1661-1725), 
History  of  England  (Lond.  1743),  I.  190.  Fielding  uses  Rapin ’s  own 
words,  as  Tindal  translates  them,  paraphrasing  in  part.  This  passage 
is  from  the  early  paragraphs  of  the  account  of  Henry  I. 

II.  122.  7.  the  Words  of  Dr.  South:  from  Epistle  Dedicatory  to  Ser¬ 
mon  I  ( Prov .,  3.  17):  “Her  ways  are  ways  of  pleasantness;”  see  the 
edition  of  1842  (Oxfd.),  I.  2.  Fielding  quotes  with  a  few  minor  inac¬ 
curacies;  see  Notes  on  C.  G.  J.,  No.  12,  I.  205.  29. 

II.  122.  21.  to  have  no  Law  at  all  against  Adultery.  This  was  the 
state  of  affairs  at  that  time,  “Adultery  being  no  Crime”  under  English 
laws;  see  Notes  on  C.  G.  J.,  No.  66,  II.  113.  31.  Fielding  at  length 
attempts  to  suggest  a  remedy  for  this  defect,  and  here  humorously  con¬ 
cludes  the  matter,  but  not  without  an  undertone  of  seriousness. 

II.  122.  34.  especially  in  those  of  the  Army :  see  similar  criticism  in 
C.  G.  J.,  No.  20,  I.  255.  30,  and  Notes  on  same. 

II.  123.  5.  Punishment  which  the  Moh  inflict:  see  C.  G.  J.,  No.  27, 
I.  293  ff. 

1.123.9.  the  Parish  of  St.  James:  the  fashionable  section  as  con¬ 
trasted  with  the  slums  of  St.  Giles. 
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I.  123. 19.  unless  an  Author  in  a  Dedication.  Fielding  had  written 
many  dedications,  but  as  a  rule  tried  to  avoid  the  fulsome  praise  which 
fashion  decreed  as  a  necessary  part  of  a  dedication.  In  his  Dedication 
of  Amelia  to  Ralph  Allen  he  says,  ‘  ‘  Nor  will  I  assume  the  fulsome  style 
of  common  dedicators.  ’  ’  The  note  of  sincerity  is  here,  and  also  in  his 
Dedication  of  Tom  Jones. 

II.  123.28.  the  Benefit  of  the  Army:  a  humorous  parallel  based  on 
exactly  as  good  grounds  as  the  law  with  reference  to  Benefit  of  Clergy. 
Fielding’s  contempt  for  the  army  is  based  largely  on  their  affectation, 
their  assumed  right  to  promiscuous  sexual  intercourse,  and  their  impu¬ 
dence. 

II.  124.  3.  Drums,  Bouts:  see  comments  on  C.  G.  J.,  No.  17,  I.  239  ff., 
for  satire  on  the  amusements  of  the  age.  In  A  Charge  to  the  Grand 
Jury,  Henley  Edit.,  XIII.  214  ff.,  Fielding  says:  “Gentlemen,  our 
newspapers,  from  the  top  of  the  page  to  the  bottom,  the  corners  of  our 
sheets  up  to  the  very  eaves  of  our  houses,  present  us  with  nothing  but 
a  view  of  masquerades,  balls,  and  assemblies  of  various  kinds,  fairs, 
wells,  gardens,  &c.,  tending  to  promote  idleness,  extravagance,  and 
immorality  among  all  sorts  of  people.’’ 

II.  124.  24.  in  the  old  Law  of  England.  In  old  English  Law  mainour 
(derived  from  manuevre )  was  a  term  used  to  mean:  “A  thing  stolen 
found  on  the  person,  or  in  the  immediate  possession,  of  the  thief.” — 
Webster’s  Diet.  The  meaning  of  this  phrase  then  is  to  be  caught  red- 
handed. 

II.  124.  35.  the  Sword  of  Justice.  The  Mob,  as  here  referred  to,  is 
the  great  body  of  decent,  law-abiding  men — not  the  lowest  dregs  of 
society;  see  Notes  on  123.  5,  above. 


NUMBER  69. 

II.  125.  5.  This  leader  bears  Fielding’s  signature  C,  and  is  his  work. 

II.  125.  6.  Nimirum  insanus :  Horace,  Satires,  II.  3.  120.  Fielding ’s 
version  is  very  free  in  translation. 

II.  125. 11.  There  are  a  Kind:  strange  grammar  from  Fielding’s 
careful  pen,  yet  commonly  used  in  these  lucubrations. 

II.  126. 1.  which  he  tells  us  is  more  eligible  than  Gold:  Solomon,  in 
Proverbs,  16.  16:  “How  much  better  is  it  to  get  wisdom  than  gold.” 

II.  126.  3.  Which  David  tells  us :  Psalms,  37.  30 :  “  The  mouth  of  the 
righteous  speaketh  wisdom  ...” 

II.  126.  4.  which  Solomon  says:  Proverbs,  1.  7:  “.  .  .  but  fools  de¬ 
spise  wisdom  ...” 

II.  126.  7.  which  Seneca  says:  in  the  2nd  Book  of  the  Dialogues, 
Chap.  1  ff. :  “That  the  Wise  Man  can  neither  receive  Injury  nor  Insult.” 

II.  126.  8.  according  to  Horace:  Epistles,  I.  1.  106-109. 
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II.  126. 12.  St.  Paul  expressly  tells  us:  I  Corinthians,  3.  19:  ‘  For 
the  wisdom  of  this  world  is  foolishness  with  God.” 

11.126.12.  that  Wisdom  of  the  Wise:  Isaiah,  29.  14:  .  .  for  the 

wisdom  of  their  wise  men  shall  perish  .  .  .”;  Corinthians,  as  above. 

11.126.15.  as  the  Preacher  tells  us:  Ecclesiastes,  1.  18:  “For  in 
much  wisdom  is  much  grief  ...” 

11.126.24.  in  the  10th  Chapter  of  Ecclesiastes:  in  10.  6:  “Folly  is 
set  in  great  dignity  ...” 

II.  126. 29.  What  is  a  covetous  Man,  Horace,  Satires,  II.  3.  158, 
159:  Quid  avarus?  Stultus  et  insanus. 

II.  126.  32.  Chuse  any  Man :  Horace,  Satires,  I.  4.  25,  26. 

11.128.10.  from  the  ingenious  Dr.  South:  Sermon  XIII,  A  Sermon 
on  Prov.  X.  9:  He  that  walketh  uprightly  walketh  surely;  in  the  edition 
of  1842  (Oxfd.),  I.  281,  282.  Fielding  quotes  with  omissions;  see  Notes 
on  C.  G.  J.,  No.  12,  I.  205.  29. 

11.128.18.  in  the  excellent  Dr.  Barrow:  in  his  Works  (Lond.  1722), 
I.  317,  Sermon  XXXI,  The  Duty  and  Bernard  of  Bounty  to  the  Poor. 
See  also  Notes  on  C.  G.  J.,  No.  4,  I.  154.  26. 

11.128.29.  cease  from  thine  own  Wisdom:  Proverbs,  23.  4. 

II.  129.  7.  Croesus,  King  of  Lydia:  an  account  taken  from  Herodotus, 
History,  VI.  125. 

II.  129.  20.  as  Bion  finely  said.  Precisely  which  Bion  is  here  cited 
I  have  not  been  able  to  determine.  I  have  examined  the  works  of  Bion 
of  Borysthenes  and  Bion  of  Smyrna  (as  far  as  I  could  get  the  texts) 
and  John  Bion’s  tract  in  Arber’s  Garner;  none  of  these  contain  this 
passage. 

11.129.30.  that  Wretch:  the  Emperor  Galba,  who  reigned  between 
68  and  69  A.D. 

II.  130. 1.  says  Mariana:  Juan  de  Mariana  (1536-1624)  in  his  His¬ 
tory  of  Spain,  VIII.  9;  in  John  Steven’s  Translation  (Lond.  1699),  p. 
133.  Fielding  quotes  very  inaccurately — but  possibly  he  is  following 
another  text. 

11.130.13.  But  in  plain  Truth.  Fielding’s  belief  in  immortality  is 
here  definitely  recorded;  see  also  Notes  on  C.  G.  J.,  No.  4,  Glossary,  in 
which  other  references  are  cited,  and  the  idea  developed,  I.  155.  28. 


NUMBER  70. 

II.  130.  20.  In  this  number  we  find  Fielding ’s  signature  A,  and  can 
attribute  this  to  his  pen. 

II.  130.  21.  Ccelum  ipsum  petimus  Stultitia:  Horace,  Odes,  I.  3.  38. 
II.  130.  25.  an  Account  of  English  Ants :  by  the  Rev.  William  Gould, 
A.M.,  of  Exeter  College,  Oxon.  This  book  was  published  by  A.  Millar 
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in  1747,  and  takes  up,  “I.  Their  different  Species  .  .  .  ,  H.  Their  manner 
of  Government  .  .  .  ,  III.  The  Production  of  their  Eggs  .  .  .  ,  IV.  The 
incessant  Labours  of  the  Workers  ...” 

II.  131.  7.  Their  incredible  Affection:  from  IX.  108.  The  passage 
as  here  quoted  is  almost  identical  with  the  original. 

II.  131. 18.  Many  great  Authors:  even  Fielding  himself  in  C.  G.  J 
No.  61,  II.  89.  13. 

11.131.19.  Horace  expressly  recommends  their  Example:  Satires, 
I.  1.  33  ff. :  “Sagacious,  prudent,”  etc. 

11.131.21.  Solomon  himself:  Proverbs,  6.  6-8:  “Go  to  the  ant, 
thou  sluggard  ...” 

11.131.33.  a  very  convincing  Reason.  Fielding’s  contempt  for  the 
science  of  his  day,  as  here  expressed,  finds  similar  expression  in  his 
lucubrations  against  the  Eoyal  Society,  against  scientific  text-editing, 
and  against  the  branches  of  what  he  calls  Natural  Philosophy.  In  the 
Champion,  Henley  Edit.,  XV.  138,  he  says:  “Among  the  sciences  (of 
all  which,  I  thank  heaven,  I  am  entirely  ignorant)  I  have  been  always 
the  greatest  enemy  to  Metaphysics”;  see  Notes  on  C.  G.  J.,  No.  2,  I.  143. 
17. 

11.131.37.  Natural  Philosophy:  particularly  as  developed  by  the 
Eoyal  Society.  In  the  dream  which  follows,  Fielding  ridicules  the 
scientific  discoveries  of  his  day. 

II.  132. 19.  the  following  Dream:  a  method  often  used  by  Fielding 
in  the  Champion;  see  Henley  Edit.,  XV.  97-102,  122-128,  317-321.  In 
his  Journey  from  this  World  to  the  Next,  he  pursues  much  the  same 
method  as  in  the  above.  In  the  last  two  instances  cited,  the  form  shows 
us  the  influence  of  Lucian’s  Dialogues;  and  in  the  Champion,  Henley 
Edit.,  XV.  317,  he  directly  admits  that  Lucian  served  as  his  model. 

II.  133.  21.  Physic.  Fielding ’s  attitude  toward  physic,  doctors,  and 
medicine  is  curious  to  observe;  see  Notes  on  C.  G.  J.,  No.  38,  I.  349.  10. 

II.  134.  7.  Dr.  Hook,  who  would  account  for  this.  Fielding  is  here 
referring  to  Eobert  Hooke  (1635-1703),  experimental  philosopher,  who 
discovered  the  law  of  gravity  before  Newton,  but  who  could  not  prove 
it  for  lack  of  mathematical  skill.  Fielding  refers  satirically  to  him,  for 
in  his  day  he  was  regarded  as  an  odd  person  in  spite  of  his  evident 
genius. 

II.  134. 14.  the  Choc  of  a  Comet:  not  to  be  printed  shock,  as  in  Hen¬ 
ley  Edit.,  for  this  word  choc  is  an  obsolete  variant  of  shock. 

II.  135. 36.  their  Compages :  consistency,  or  state  of  being  held 
together. 

II.  136. 9.  The  Author  of  a  Treatise  on  Politics:  Aristotle.  The 
Treatise  on  the  Soul  here  mentioned  is  Aristotle’s  IIEPI  4'TXHS  or 
Psychology — in  three  books. 
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11.136.18.  This,  the  last  of  Fielding’s  signed  leaders,  bears  his 
signature  A. 

11.136.19.  Nec  quenquam  jam  ferre:  Lucan,  Pharsalice,  I.  125,  126. 
Fielding’s  modernization  is  peculiarly  appropriate  even  if  it  be  but  a 
loose  paraphrase. 

II.  136.  26.  The  War  which  is  so  lately  broke  out :  one  of  the  series 
of  petty  wars  engendered  by  the  rivalry  between  Rich  of  the  Covent- 
Garden  and  Garrick  of  the  Drury-Lane.  In  1747,  when  he  took  over 
the  Drury-Lane,  Garrick  had  entered  into  active  competition  with  Rich; 
and  ever  since,  the  rivalry  had  been  keen.  Forces  had  constantly 
changed  sides;  and  in  1750,  after  the  secession  of  Mrs.  Cibber  and 
Barry  to  Rich’s  side,  there  came  a  furious  outbreak  of  war.  Barry 
and  Mrs.  Cibber  played  Romeo  and  Juliet  to  those  parts  as  played  by 
Garrick  and  Miss  Bellamy.  The  warfare  was,  however,  fairly  waged, 
even  though  the  town  took  sides.  Rich  did  not  hesitate  to  hire  a  per¬ 
former  to  mimic  Garrick,  and  Garrick  in  turn,  good-naturedly  borrowed 
one  of  the  songs  of  Harlequin  Sorcerer  for  Harlequin  Banger. 

Early  in  the  season  of  1752-1753,  however,  the  warfare  broke  out 
more  acutely.  Rich  engaged  Maddox,  the  Strawman,  tight-rope  walker, 
and  acrobat,  and  produced  him  as  a  part  of  his  Entertainment  called 
The  Fair.  This  Entertainment  followed  the  regular  performances,  and 
in  addition  to  Maddox’s  act,  introduced  a  menagerie  of  performing 
animals,  and,  apparently,  a  Harlequin  performance  which  either  in¬ 
cluded  the  performance  of  these  animal  comedians  or  followed  their 
act.  Garrick  at  once  introduced  into  his  Harlequin  Banger  another  act 
which  burlesqued  Rich’s  rope-walker  and  animal  comedians.  The  blow 
was  severely  felt  by  Rich;  the  town  took  sides,  and,  under  one  Mr. 
Fitzpatrick,  Garrick’s  house  was  made  the  scene  of  a  small  riot.  Wood¬ 
ward,  who  was  acting  Harlequin,  was  hit  by  an  apple  thrown  by  Fitz¬ 
patrick,  and  bowing  low,  said,  ‘  ‘  Sir,  I  thank  you.  ’  ’  This  was  construed 
as  an  act  of  defiance,  and  Fitzpatrick  went  away  vowing  vengeance. 
Hill  took  the  matter  up  in  his  Inspector  and  heaped  abuse  on  Woodward. 
Statements,  sworn  and  witnessed,  were  issued;  and  Fielding,  who  took 
Woodward’s  statement,  supported  him  against  the  Inspector  in  the 
present  number.  Thereafter  a  series  of  pamphlets  was  issued  between 
Hill  and  Woodward;  see  Introduction,  pp.  84  ff. 

11.136.30.  when  Mrs.  Cibber  went  to  France:  presumably  at  the 
close  of  the  season  of  1751-1752.  See  C.  G.  J.,  No.  3,  I.  152.  14,  for 
another  reference. 

II.  137.  3.  Then  we  shall  have  the  best  Dancers:  implying  that  Mrs. 
Cibber  had  been  sent  over  to  secure  French  dancers  for  Rich’s  perform¬ 


ances. 
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II.  137.4.  This  is  an  Imitation  of  French  Politics:  an  intended  slur, 
as  in  C.  G.  J.,  No.  53,  II.  51.  34.  The  feeling  against  the  French  ran 
high  at  this  time,  and  especially  in  1754,  when  hostilities  had  commenced. 

11.137.17.  ‘the  Treaty  is  already  opened  at  Sadler’s  Wells’:  the 
scene  of  Maddox’s  earlier  performances,  and  other  popular  amusements; 
see  Notes  on  138.  28,  below,  and  Notes  on  C.  G.  J.,  No.  4,  I.  156.  17. 

II.  137.  33.  in  the  Beginning  of  September.  Genest,  in  IV.  355  of 
his  English  Stage  (Bath  1832),  records  the  fact  that  Havard,  Mossop, 
and  Boss  (the  irregulars  here  referred  to)  acted  leading  parts,  and 
that  Garrick  appeared  infrequently.  Havard  played  Young  Bevil  in 
the  Conscious  Lovers  on  Sept.  16th;  Mossop  played  Zanga  in  the 
Bevenge  on  Sept.  21st;  Mossop  played  Wolsey  in  Henry  VIII  on  Sept. 
26th,  and  Bichard  in  Bichard  III  on  the  30th.  Garrick  appeared  as 
Archer  on  the  28th,  and  in  October  began  to  play  more  frequently; 
see  the  Trial  of  Mossop  in  C.  G.  J.,  No.  10,  I.  197  £f. 

II.  138. 4.  Covent-Garden  was  now  given  for  lost.  Genest  states 
(IV.  367)  that  Barry  and  Mrs.  Cibber  were  in  high  estimation,  and 
drew  good  houses  at  particular  plays,  but  that  the  boxes  were  often 
thin  (quoting  Wilkinson).  In  this  same  account  Mrs.  Cibber’s  name 
does  not  appear  until  under  Oct.  30th,  when  she  acted  Lady  Macbeth. 
A  Mrs.  Bland  seems  to  have  supplied  her  place  until  her  reappearance, 
and  thereafter  to  have  acted  with  Mrs.  Cibber,  alternating  with  her  in 
some  parts.  If  we  accept  Genest ’s  account,  Barry  does  not  seem  to 
have  made  his  first  appearance  for  the  season  until  Oct.  30th  (with 
Mrs.  Cibber).  Perhaps  these  facts  account  for  the  lack  of  leaders  and 
the  poor  discipline  at  that  theatre. 

II.  138.  8.  the  Town :  the  definition  in  the  footnote  might  well  have 
satisfied  the  inquiry  of  ‘  P.  W.  ’  in  C.  G.  J.,  No.  7,  I.  177.  1;  see  Notes. 

11.138.11.  only  three  Times  a  Weelc:  as  is  evidenced  by  the  lists 
of  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine  (Oct.,  1752,  p.  479)  and  Genest ’s  Account. 
In  September  there  were  performances  on  the  16th,  19th,  21st,  23rd,  26th, 
28th,  and  30th.  In  this  period  Garrick  seems  to  have  appeared  but 
once. 

II.  138. 24.  Mrs.  Cibber,  otherwise  called  Cibberini.  Mrs.  Cibber 
took  the  leading  female  roles  in  rivalry  with  Miss  Bellamy.  The  title 
Queen  of  the  Amazons  is  presumably  in  reference  to  the  part  she  took 
in  Bich’s  Fair. 

II.  138. 27.  Sadler’s  Wells  was  also  reported  to  have  fulfilled  her 
Engagements :  with  Bich,  for  the  services  of  Maddox. 

II.  138.  28.  Maddox  the  Chief  of  the  Wire-dancers  was  in  full  March 
to  Covent  Garden.  Maddox  had  been  employed  at  Sadler’s  Wells  early 
in  1752.  It  was  currently  reported  that  Garrick  had  first  made  ad¬ 
vances  to  Maddox,  but  Bich  signed  a  contract  with  him  for  1752-1753. 
Gray’s-Inn  Journal,  No.  1,  p.  7  (Lond.  1756),  under  Oct.  21,  1752, 
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Covent-Garden,  states  that  the  manager  [Rich]  “has  resolved  to  exhibit 
Mr.  Maddox  the  Rope-Dancer.”  Rich’s  Fair  was  first  performed  Nov. 
2,  1752  ( Gentleman’s  Magazine,  1752,  Nov.,  p.  535),  and  ran  contin¬ 
uously  through  November  to  Dec.  4th  incl.  Davies,  in  his  Life  of 
Garrick  (Lond.  1780),  I.  106,  states  that  Rich  was  said  to  have  earned 
£11,000  from  Maddox’s  performances  in  1752. 

II.  139. 3.  the  forces  under  Macbeth:  which  was  performed  Oct. 
16th  and  30th,  Nov.  18th,  etc.  The  difficulties  of  presenting  such  a 
play  are  no  less  amusing  in  this  respect  today. 

II.  139.  7.  He  was  almost  every  Hay  in  the  Field:  appearing  Oct. 
3rd,  7th,  11th,  19th,  20th,  23rd,  25th,  etc.  (Genest’s  English  Stage,  IV. 
357). 

II.  139.  9.  Mossop  and  Dexter:  see  C.  G.  J.,  No.  9,  I.  192.  13,  No. 
10,  I.  197  ff.,  and  Notes,  for  Mossop.  Davies  in  his  Life  of  Garrick 
(Lond.  1780),  I.  161,  speaks  of  Mossop ’s  acting  Bichard  III,  in  which 
his  natural  awkwardness  was  disguised.  “Mossop,”  says  he,  “was 
rather  a  powerful  speaker  than  a  pleasing  actor  .  .  .  He  excelled  most 
in  parts  of  turbulence  and  rage,  or  regal  tyrrany  and  sententious 
gravity.”  Dexter  was  a  young  actor  imported  from  Ireland  with 
Mossop  and  Ross  (Davies’  Life  of  Garrick,  I.  159)  and  played  the  part 
of  Oroonoko,  with  great  success  at  first,  but  with  less  and  less  success 
as  time  went  on.  In  two  years  he  left  London  for  Dublin;  there  he 
“was  favourably  entertained”;  but  not  long  after  he  died.  Davies 
speaks  of  his  lack  of  ability  and  his  weak  voice. 

II.  139. 11.  General  Woodward.  Woodward  acted  Sir  John  Daw 
in  Epiccene,  Oct.  26,  1752,  and  appeared  in  different  parts  on  Nov.  8th, 
etc.  For  Henry  Woodward’s  part  in  this  war  see  Introduction,  pp. 
84  ff. 

II.  139. 14.  General  Barry  he  placed  in  the  Van,  with  Lieutenant 
General  Macklin.  Barry  took  the  leading  male  roles  in  rivalry  with 
Garrick.  Macklin  had  joined  Rich’s  forces  in  Sept.,  1750,  and  took 
comic  parts  chiefly.  His  dramatic  satire  Pasquin  turn’d  Hrawcansir 
was  performed  April  8,  1752,  and  was  an  unsuccessful  satire  on  Field¬ 
ing;  see  Introduction,  pp.  71  ff.  Charles  Macklin  (16971-1797)  was 
another  Irish-born  actor.  He  joined  the  Garrick  forces  in  1748,  but 
was  in  Dublin  thereafter  until  1750.  He  returned  to  London  in  1750 
and  joined  Rich’s  house.  His  best  character  was  Shyloek,  but  he 
excelled  in  other  comic  roles  also. 

II.  139.  16.  Queen  Cibberini  at  the  head  of  the  main  Body:  Mrs. 
Cibber  is  spoken  of  as  “at  her  best”  in  this  season,  and  an  admirable 
mate  for  Barry,  drawing  good  houses.  (Genest’s  English  Stage,  IV. 
367.) 

II.  139. 18.  Chief  Maddox  supported  by  the  Chief  of  the  People 
called  Dancing-Masters:  Signora  Bugiani,  and  Signor  Maranesi.  In 
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Gray’ s-Inn  Journal  (Lond.  1756),  No.  3,  p.  19,  under  Covent-Garden, 
Nov.  1,  1752,  is  the  following:  “On  Monday  Evening  last  Two  new 
Italian  Dancers,  viz.  Signora  Bugiani,  and  Signor  Maranesi,  made  their 
Appearance  on  this  Stage,  and  were  justly  admired  for  great  execution, 
and  surprising  Variety  of  Comic  Gestures.” 

Italian  opera  and  Italian  players  and  dancers  had  invaded  London 
some  time  before  this,  and  were  well  received;  but  the  French  per¬ 
formers  were  not  treated  well.  In  1749  there  had  been  a  popular 
demonstration  against  French  actors.  In  C.  G.  J .,  No.  53,  II.  51.  34,  the 
French  are  pilloried;  in  1754  Garrick  created  a  riot  by  employing 
French  Dancers  in  his  Chinese  Festival. 

11.139.24.  a  large  Number  of  dreadful  Animals:  in  Eich’s  Fair. 
Lun’s  (Eich’s)  “Monster-breeding  Beast,”  above  mentioned,  gave  birth 
to  a  strange  dramatis  personce ;  to  quote  Murphy  in  his  Gray ’s-Inn 
Journal  (Lond.  1756),  No.  5,  p.  31:  “The  Dramatis  Personce  exposed 
to  Derision  [in  Garrick’s  burlesque]  on  this  Occasion,  are,  if  I  am  not 
mistaken,  a  Lyon,  a  Bear,  a  Cat,  a  Dog,  a  Monkey,  a  Serpent,  and  an 
Ostrich;  an  admirable  Company  of  Comedians  truly!  .  .  .  Poor  Eich!” 

II.  139. 26.  which  Pyrrhus  first  brought  against  the  Bomans :  see 
Plutarch’s  Life  of  Pyrrhus  for  this  well-known  story. 

II.  139.  28.  to  turn  the  Force  of  these  very  Animals  against  Bich: 
Garrick  gave  a  performance  which  burlesqued  Eich’s,  and  in  particular 
his  employment  of  animal  comedians;  see  Notes  on  136.  26,  above,  and 
Introduction,  pp.  84  ff. 

II.  139. 34.  but  Cibberini  so  stoutly  exerted  herself.  Mrs.  Cibber 
had  unusual  power  in  arousing  the  emotions  of  her  auditors.  Gray  ’s-Inn 
Journal  (Lond.  1756),  No.  5,  p.  33,  Nov.  18,  1752,  speaks  of  Mrs. 
Cibber  in  Jane  Shore:  “Mrs.  Cibber  exerted  those  Powers  which  have 
justly  procured  her  the  Eeputation  of  a  great  Actress;  and  in  the 
mad  Scene,  the  expression  of  her  Countenance,  and  the  irresistible 
Magic  of  her  Voice,  thrilled  to  the  very  Soul  of  the  whole  Audience  ...” 

II.  140. 1.  a  Body  of  People  called  Ninnies :  fools  or  simpletons.  A 
term  applied  to  Fielding  by  Hill  in  a  later  Inspector  (No.  533). 

II.  140.  5.  a  dangerous  Weapon  called  a  Catcall.  The  concerted  riots 
succeeded  in  making  the  nights  hideous.  The  enemy  invaded  the  Drury- 
Lane  and  practised  every  means  to  break  up  the  performances.  On 
the  9th  of  November,  Woodward,  as  Harlequin,  was  made  a  target; 
see  Notes  above,  on  136.  26. 

II.  140.  9.  the  Trumpeter :  Dr.  Hill,  who  took  an  active  part  in  the 
controversy  in  his  Inspector;  see  account  in  Introduction,  pp.  84  ff. 
The  “ Empyema  in  his  side,”  here  referred  to,  is  the  term  which  Hill 
applied  to  his  wound  received  in  conflict  with  Brown  at  Eanelagh.  In 
his  Inspectors  he  referred  frequently  to  his  dying  state,  and  his  fear 
of  Empyema;  the  enemies  of  Hill  never  forgot  to  ridicule  him  on  this; 
see  Introduction,  pp.  72  ff. 
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II.  140.  25.  he  is  the  meanest  and  basest  that  ever  took  a  Trumpet  in 
his  Hand :  compare  ‘  ‘  the  vilest  fellow  that  ever  wore  a  Head  ’  ’  in 
C.  G.  J.,  No.  3,  I.  153.  7. 


NUMBER  72. 

II.  141. 1.  The  Proceedings  at  the  Court  are  obviously  by  Fielding. 
The  farewell  to  his  readers  is  by  its  very  nature  the  work  of  Draweansir, 
even  though  it  bears  no  signature.  In  Murphy’s  Gray’s-Inn  Journal, 
No.  4,  pp.  25,  26,  Nov.  11,  just  a  week  before  this,  at  a  Court  of 
Censorial  Enquiry,  “the  Inspector,  alias  Doctor  Bobadil,  Acad.  Beg. 
Scien.  Burd.  &c.  Socius,  was  brought  to  the  Bar  upon  an  Indictment, 
for  that  he,  not  having  a  due  regard  to  Decency,  hath  presumed  to  rail 
with  all  the  Vehemence  of  a  Billinsgate  Orator,  against  Mr.  Christopher 
Smart’ ’—etc.  This  reads  as  though  it  were  Fielding’s  work,  but  it 
seems  improbable  that  it  is  his  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Murphy  very 
openly  copies  Fielding  in  the  style  and  form  of  the  Gray’s-Inn  Journal. 
For  his  model  Murphy  may  have  followed  such  a  ‘Censorial’  indictment 
as  that  of  ‘B —  T — ’  in  one  of  Fielding’s  earlier  numbers. 

II.  141.2.  Cestus,  artemque  repono:  Virgil,  JEneid,  V.  484  (in  part). 
Fielding  omits  liic  victor — ‘  ‘  Here  I  the  victor  lay  aside  my  weapons  and 
wiles.” — Peirce; — making  no  claim  to  victory,  but  rather  declaring  the 
conflict  ended. 

II.  141.  4.  Proceedings  at  a  Court  of  Censorial  Enquiry.  This  Court 
had  not  ‘met’  since  Tuesday,  April  7,  1752  ( C .  G.  J.,  No.  28). 

II.  141. 5.  John  Hill,  Doc.  Soc.  Burg.  <frc. :  Hill’s  title  assumed  in 
his  Review  of  the  Works  of  the  Boyal  Society,  1751,  is  here  ridiculed. 
He  styled  himself  therein  John  Hill,  M.D.,  Acad.  Beg.  Scient.  Burd.  &c 
Soc;  see  Introduction,  pp.  35  ff.,  on  this,  and  other  references,  below,  to 
his  career. 

II.  141. 5.  Hill  the  Apothecary.  In  his  earlier  years  Hill  was 
apprenticed  to  an  apothecary,  and  had  kept  a  shop. 

II.  141. 6.  Jack  the  Herb-Gather:  a  reference  to  his  “culling  of 
simples”  as  an  apothecary,  and,  in  his  later  years,  as  a  student  of 
natural  science. 

II.  141. 6.  Player-Jack.  Hill  had  tried  acting  and  had  failed 
signally. 

II.  141.  7.  Jack  the  Trumpeter:  of  the  Ninnies;  see  C.  G.  J.,  No.  71, 
II.  140.  9. 

II.  141. 7.  Jack  the  Spectre  of  Great  Britain:  a  play  on  the  title 
assumed  by  Hill  as  ‘Inspector.’ 

II.  141. 11.  on  the  First  of  April:  an  insult  to  Fielding  which  I  have 
been  unable  to  discover,  since  the  Inspector  of  that  date  contains  no 
abusive  matter,  and  because  I  find  no  pamphlet  or  anecdotal  material 
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of  that  date — unless  it  be  Some  Remarks  on  the  Life  of  Dr.  J —  H — ; 
see  Introduction,  p.  70,  footnote. 

II.  141.  20.  I  shall  here  lay  down  a  Paper.  The  abdication  of  Draw- 
cansir  is  commented  upon  in  several  contemporary  sheets.  These  very 
words  are  quoted  in  Old  Eng.,  No.  127,  in  a  very  abusive  obituary. 
The  Spring-Garden  Journal  published  a  mock  Will  and  Epitaph;  see 
Introduction,  pp.  90  ff. 

11.141.31.  an  old  Proverb:  modeled  on  “It  is  never  too  late  to 
learn.  ’  ’ 

II.  142.  3.  with  this  Desire  only.  Fielding  in  several  instances  comes 
out  in  vigorous  denial  of  having  written  several  works,  decent  and  in¬ 
decent,  innocently  or  maliciously  ascribed  to  him.  In  the  Preface  to 
his  Miscellanies  (1743),  Henley  Edit.,  XII.  247,  248,  he  specifically 
states  that  he  ‘  ‘  never  had  the  honour  of  inserting  a  single  word  ’  ’  in 
the  Gazetteer,  and  promises  henceforth  to  sign  all  writings  with  his  own 
name.  This  promise  is  revoked  in  the  Preface  to  David  Simple,  Henley 
Edit.,  XVI.  9;  and  there  is  in  this  passage  a  bitter  protest  that  he 
did  not,  and  would  not  have  written  such  a  dirty  satire  as  the  Causidi- 
cade  (see  Introduction,  p.  34,  footnote).  It  was  this  last  accusation 
which  Fielding  particularly  resented.  In  a  Note  to  the  Familiar  Letters, 
Henley  Edit.,  XVI.  27,  there  is  another  protest  against  the  imputing 
of  scurrility  and  abuse  to  his  pen.  In  Tom  Jones,  XVIII.  1,  there  is 
a  further  reference  to  these  accusations;  see  Gerould’s  Selected  Essays 
(N.  Y.  1905),  p.  211.  Shamela  was  popularly  attributed  to  Fielding; 
see  Richardson  in  English  Men  of  Letters,  p.  43.  (In  a  paper  submitted 
by  the  editor  to  Mod.  Lang.  Notes  an  attempt  is  made  to  prove  that 
Shamela  is  by  Fielding.)  Lady  Mary  Montagu  in  one  of  her  letters  to 
the  Countess  of  Bute  (March  1st,  1752,  N.  S.)  says:  “There  is  some¬ 
thing  humorous  in  E.  Random,  that  makes  me  believe  that  the  author  is 
H.  Fielding.”  In  C.  G.  J.,  No.  4,  I.  158.  36,  there  is  a  further  protest 
against  fathering  scurrility  on  Fielding. 

II.  142. 24.  and  conclude  like  Horace.  This  quotation  is  from  the 
Satires,  I.  1.  121. 

11.142.26.  I  shall  recommend  to  their  Acquaintance:  the  Public 
Advertiser,  which  took  over  Fielding’s  paper  and  his  legal  notices.  For 
an  account  of  this  transaction  see  Introduction,  pp.  88  if.  In  this  num¬ 
ber  of  the  Journal  there  follows  a  long  notice  by  the  Public  Advertiser, 
and  another  by  Fielding  himself. 
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Bion,  quoted,  II.  129. 

Bitch  in  Breeches,  The,  I.  49. 

Blandy,  Miss  Molly,  trial  of,  I. 
204-205,  212,  235-236,  253-255, 
262,  263. 

‘Blood,  Jack,’  letter,  I.  320-323. 

‘Bobadil,  Justice,’  I.  59  (Bobba- 
dill),  62,  66. 

‘ Bobathill,  Dr.,’  I.  88. 

Boissi,  Jean-Baptiste  Thiandi&re 
de,  quoted,  I.  202. 

Bolingbroke,  Henry  Saint- J  ohn, 
first  Viscount,  I.  224,  II.  19,  85. 

Booth,  Barton,  I.  198,  225. 

Borris,  Christopher,  cited,  II.  119. 

Bossu,  I.  138,  139. 

Boswell,  James,  Johnson,  I.  16  n, 
32. 

‘Bottle-Conjurer,’  I.  209-210. 

‘Brin,’  Epitaph,  I.  218. 

Brogden,  Joshua,  Fielding’s  clerk, 
I.  16,  88,  89,  105  n,  II.  5. 

Broughton’s  Amphitheatre,  I.  13. 

Brown,  Mountefort,  I.  72-75,  85, 
125. 

Brown,  Tom,  I.  193,  195. 


‘Buck,  Tim,’  letter,  I.  172,  173. 
Buckingham,  George,  second  Duke 
of,  II.  82;  his  Behearsal,  I. 
99  n,  II.  25. 

‘  Buckram,  Moses,  ’  II.  90. 

Burney  Collection  of  Newspapers, 

I.  120. 

Butler,  Samuel,  quoted  or  cited,  I. 
246,  339,  II.  27. 

‘C.  D.  F.  R.  S.,’  I.  56. 

Calendar  Act,  I.  8,  80. 

Camden,  William,  cited,  I.  190. 

‘  Cantabrigiensis,  ’  Elegy,  I.  298- 
300. 

Carew,  Bampfylde  Moore,  his 
Apology,  I.  53,  69. 

Cervantes,  I.  79  n,  92;  Fielding’s 
admiration  for,  I.  112,  194;  his 
Quixote  compared  with  Mrs. 
Lennox’s,  I.  279-282. 

Champion,  The,  Fielding ’s,  I.  2  n, 
99,  100,  108,  111,  113,  115. 
Characters  of  Men,  letter  on,  II. 
102-104. 

Charity,  discussed,  I.  143,  305-309, 
354-358,  363,  II.  9-13;  see  Poor- 
Laws. 

Chaucer,  Balade,  I.  27,  116,  II.  37- 
38. 

Charge  to  the  Grand  Jury,  Field¬ 
ing  ’s,  I.  18,  21  n. 

Chesterfield,  Philip  Stanhope, 
fourth  Earl  of,  I.  34  n. 
Chien-Savant,  I.  242. 

Chigi,  Cardinal,  I.  277. 

Choice  of  a  Profession,  essay  on, 

I.  332-335. 

Chubb,  Thomas,  I.  217. 

Churchill’s  Collection  of  Voyages, 

II.  119-120. 

Cibber,  Colley,  I.  198,  225;  his 
Apology,  I.  107  n,  335 ;  The 
Provolc’d  Husband,  I.  71;  calls 
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Fielding  ‘  Drawcansir,  ’  I.  107; 
trial  of,  I.  109  n;  ridiculed  by 
Fielding,  I.  11,  135,  149,  225, 
231,  240,  288,  335. 

Cibber,  Theophilus,  I.  88  n. 

Cibber,  Mrs.  Susannah  Maria,  I. 
152,  II.  136-140. 

Cicero,  I.  139,  183,  224,  243,  II. 
85;  quoted  or  cited,  I.  144,  196, 
221,  252,  354,  II.  107,  110,  111. 

Clark,  Eev.  Dr.  Samuel,  I.  154. 

Claudian,  quoted,  I.  344. 

Cleobulus,  quoted,  II.  88. 

Clive,  Mrs.  Catherine,  I.  151. 

Cole,  Mr.,  I.  125. 

Congreve,  William,  I.  243;  quoted, 
II.  59,  60,  62 ;  The  Double 
Dealer,  I.  214. 

Contempt,  essays  on,  II.  79-83,  88- 
92. 

‘Cordelia,’  letter,  I.  213-214. 

Covent-Garden  Journal,  The,  of 
1810,  I.  5;  Fielding’s,  purpose 
of,  I.  2-4,  41,  137,  163;  not  a 
political  paper,  I.  3,  40,  50,  57, 
135;  its  name,  I.  5;  announce¬ 
ments  and  postponements  of 
publication,  I.  6-7 ;  change  in 
plan,  I.  7 ;  its  headquarters,  I. 
8;  issues  and  form,  I.  8-9;  its 
leaders,  I.  9 ;  Journal  of  the 
War,  I.  9,  41,  44,  107;  Pro¬ 
ceedings  at  the  Court  of  Censo¬ 
rial  Enquiry,  I.  9,  19,  50,  103, 
108,  109;  its  news,  I.  10-13,  56, 
68,  100;  its  advertisements,  I. 
13-16,  56;  its  news  from  Bow- 
Street  Office,  I.  16,  103;  nature 
of  contents,  I.  17-28;  its  rivals 
and  foes,  I.  29-40;  first  issue,  I. 
40-41;  ridiculed  and  burlesqued, 
I.  39,  49,  60,  65,  95;  changed 
to  a  weekly,  I.  76;  ceases  pub¬ 
lication,  I.  88-89;  ‘obituaries,’ 


I.  89-98;  contemporary  com¬ 
ment,  I.  99,  117-119;  word- 
usage  and  signatures,  I.  99-105; 
style  of  literary  matter,  I.  105- 
119;  comic  vein,  I.  107;  origin 
of  Censorial  Court,  I.  108;  book- 
reviews,  I.  108;  Fielding’s  con¬ 
tributions,  I.  110;  types  of  es¬ 
says,  I.  111-114;  literary  forms 
used,  I.  114-117;  texts  and  edi¬ 
tions,  I.  120-124;  original  folios, 
I.  120;  Dublin  reissue,  I.  120- 
123;  other  reprints,  I.  123-124. 

Covent-Garden  Journal  Extraordi¬ 
nary,  I.  57,  69,  83,  90. 

Covent-Garden  Magazine,  I.  5. 

Coventry,  Francis,  Pompey  the 
Little,  I.  81  n. 

Cranston,  Capt.,  I.  254,  255. 

Critics,  ridiculed,  I.  138,  147-151. 

‘Crito,  ’  reply  to,  I.  366-368. 

Cumberland,  Richard,  quoted,  I. 
355. 

Curll,  Edmund,  I.  44. 

D  ’Ablancourt,  Nicolas  Perrot, 
quoted,  II.  49. 

Dacier,  Andre,  quoted,  II.  114. 

Dacier,  Madam  Anne,  quoted  or 
cited,  I.  203,  II.  116-117. 

Daily  Advertiser,  I.  106,  136,  II. 
50. 

Deard,  Mr.,  I.  136. 

Delany,  Mrs.  Mary,  quoted,  I.  25. 

Democritus,  II.  89. 

Demosthenes,  I.  139,  183. 

Dennis,  John,  II.  21. 

De  Retz,  Jean  Francois  Paul  de 
Gondi,  quoted  or  cited,  I.  238, 
277,  II.  32. 

Dexter,  the  actor,  II.  139. 

Dialogue,  in  the  time  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  II.  55-59;  at  Tun¬ 
bridge  Wells,  I.  310-315. 
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‘Diamond,’  Hill’s  mistress,  I.  37, 
70  n. 

Dibdin,  Charles,  History  of  the 
Stage,  I.  72  n. 

Diligence  in  Trifles,  essay  on,  I. 
274-278. 

‘ Dilly  Dally,  Lady,’  I.  180. 
Diodorus  Siculus,  quoted  or  cited, 
I.  187,  191,  202,  II.  Ill,  116. 
Dion  Cassius,  I.  207 ;  quoted,  I. 
147,  207. 

Disraeli,  Isaac,  Calamities  and 
Quarrels  of  Authors,  I.  36. 
Dobson,  Austin,  Life  of  Fielding, 

I.  2  n,  16  n;  notes  to  Henley 
Edition,  I.  16  n;  Eighteenth 
Century  Vignettes,  I.  109  n;  his 
copy  of  the  Journal,  I.  120. 

Dodd,  Mrs.,  publisher  of  the 
Journal,  I.  8,  136,  171. 

Drake,  Nathan,  Essays,  I.  34  n. 
‘Drawcansir,  Sir  Alexander,’  I.  7, 
99,  100,  106,  107 ;  his  notice,  II. 
53-55. 

‘ Drawcandsir,  Gen.,’  I.  209,  210. 
Dryden,  John,  I.  76,  230,  245,  273, 

II.  82;  quoted  or  cited,  II.  47, 
48-49;  King  Arthur,  II.  19. 

Dublin  Paclcet,  I.  122. 

Duelling,  ridiculed,  I.  156,  219. 
Dullwin,  P.,  I.  14,  32-33. 

D’Urfey,  Tom,  I.  193,  195. 

‘E.  R.,’  letters,  II.  97-101,  102- 
104. 

Echard,  Laurence,  quoted,  II.  121. 
Education  and  Breeding,  I.  26, 
240,  272,  332-333,  II.  3-4,  64- 
69. 

‘Edwards,  Sampson,’  I.  88. 

Electa  Minora,  II.  75. 

Ellis,  Mr.,  II.  89. 

Empire  of  Letters,  in  a  state  of 
anarchy,  I.  137,  163,  165,  II. 
42-46;  history  of,  I.  269-274. 


‘England,  Counsellor,’  quoted,  II. 
54-55. 

‘England,  Major,’  I.  70 n,  II.  54. 

‘Englishes,’  in  dialogue,  II.  55- 
59. 

‘Englishman,  A  True,’  letter,  II. 
78-79. 

Erasmus,  cited,  II.  49. 

Essay  on  the  Rationality  of  Brutes, 
An,  I.  88  n. 

‘Eugenio,’  letter,  I.  300-302. 

Euripides,  II.  93. 

‘  Every-Body,  ’  letter,  I.  340-344. 

Examples  of  the  Interposition  of 
Providence,  Fielding’s,  I.  22,  96. 

‘Fail-paper,’  Justice,  I.  89. 

Fashion,  ridiculeid,  I.  113,  310- 
315,  344-349,  II.  5-8,  102-104. 

‘Feeler,’  Mr.  Justice,  I.  46. 

Fielding,  Henry,  at  the  height  of 
his  career,  I.  1-2;  appointment 
as  Justice,  I.  1;  his  friends,  I. 
2;  reasons  for  undertaking  the 
Journal,  I.  2-4;  early  relations 
with  Dr.  Hill,  I.  3;  ill  health, 
I.  4,  90,  91,  92,  111,  186; 
financial  condition,  I.  4,  5,  95, 
96;  postpones  his  first  issue,  I. 
6-7 ;  assumes  pen-name,  I.  7 ; 
quarrel  with  Cibber,  I.  11,  109  n; 
develops  Universal  Register 
Office,  I.  14-15;  duties  as  Jus¬ 
tice,  I.  16;  interest  in  reform, 
I.  17-27,  41;  belief  in  the  force 
of  example,  I.  17 ;  use  of  ridi¬ 
cule,  I.  17,  106-107,  193,  II.  62; 
activity  as  Justice,  I.  20-21;  at¬ 
titude  towards  ‘Social  Evil,’  I. 
21,  96,  113,  115;  attitude  to¬ 
wards  capital  punishment,  I.  22- 
23;  activity  in  poor-law  reform, 
I.  23-24;  his  charity,  I.  23-24; 
connection  with  Foundling  Hos- 
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pital,  I.  24,  96,  118;  a  governor 
in  the  Lying-in  Hospital,  I.  24; 
attacks  the  irreligion  of  the  age, 
I.  24-25;  belief  in  immortality, 
I.  25;  criticises  the  education 
of  the  period,  I.  26;  criticises 
the  stage,  I.  26-27 ;  quarrel  with 
Richardson,  I.  30;  with  Smol¬ 
lett,  I.  30-31,  41,  51-53;  second 
marriage,  I.  31,  46-47,  49  n,  83, 
97;  warfare  with  Thornton,  I. 
31-33,  53-56,  58,  59-60,  61,  68- 
69,  82-83,  90,  95-98;  difficulties 
with  P.  Dullwin,  I.  32-33;  war¬ 
fare  with  Old  England,  I.  33, 
39,  47-50,  56-57,  58,  68,  90-94; 
quarrel  with  Hill,  I.  39,  41-42, 
42-44,  50-51,  56,  59,  61-67,  76- 
77,  77-80,  86,  94,  97;  political 
interests,  I.  40,  49-50,  57,  60- 
61;  his  version  of  the  origin  of 
the  War,  I.  44;  ridiculed  as 
Justice,  I.  46-47,  55,  57-58,  59, 
62,  66,  68,  96;  his  use  of  to¬ 
bacco,  I.  46,  48,  65;  relations 
with  Henry  Pelham,  I.  48-50; 
with  George  Lyttleton,  I.  48-50; 
attacked  in  Carew’s  Apology, 
I.  53 ;  relations  with  Macklin, 

I.  71-72;  examines  Mountefort 
Brown,  I.  74 ;  attacked  in  A 
Speech  made  in  the  Censorial 
Court,  I.  75;  makes  his  paper 
a  weekly,  I.  76;  his  part  in  the 
Theatre-War,  I.  84,  85,  86,  87 ; 
author  of  Woodward’s  Letter 
to  Hill ( ? ) ,  I.  87;  transfers  his 
interest  in  the  Journal,  I.  88-89, 

II.  140-142;  ‘obituaries,’  I.  89- 
98 ;  his  word-usage  and  signa¬ 
tures,  I.  99-105;  style  as  ‘Draw- 
cansir,  ’  I.  105-119;  his  educa¬ 
tion,  I.  109;  in  the  classics,  I. 
109;  his  librairy,  I.  109-110; 


Thackeray  on  his  style,  I.  110; 
his  optimism,  I.  Ill;  types  of 
his  essays,  I.  111-114;  “darling 
Wit  and  Humour,”  I.  112,  113; 
literary  devices,  I.  114-117 ; 
comments  on  his  own  style,  I. 
117,  186,  II.  142;  criticism  in 
Magazine  of  Magazines,  I.  117 ; 
by  Murphy,  I.  118;  Smart’s 
Epitaph,  I.  118. 

Fielding,  John,  I.  5,  49  n,  83,  90  n, 
96,  102,  176;  quoted,  I.  32;  a 
contributor  to  the  Journal,  I. 
105;  on  his  brother’s  death,  I. 
118;  word-usage,  I.  104. 

Firmin,  Thomas,  quoted,  II.  9. 

Fitzpatrick,  Richard,  row  with 
Woodward,  I.  84,  87. 

‘Folding,’  Mr.,  I.  33. 

Fool,  The,  I.  59,  97. 

‘Foolding,  Harry,’  I.  48-50. 

Foote,  Samuel,  I.  77;  Taste,  I.  60. 

Foundling  Hospital,  I.  24,  96,  118, 
II.  13. 

Francis,  Philip,  Eugenia,  I.  235. 

Franklin,  Benjamin,  I.  11. 

Fraser’s  Magazine,  I.  103. 

‘Free,  Jonathan,’  author  of  Old 
England,  I.  34. 

Gaming,  discussed,  I.  239-240,  II. 
113. 

Garrick,  David,  I.  2,  159,  172,  192, 
198,  227,  229,  288,  329;  quoted, 
I.  304;  in  the  Theatre-War,  I. 
84,  85,  86,  87,  II.  136-140; 
shareholder  in  the  Public  Ad¬ 
vertiser,  I.  89;  contributor  to 
the  Journal(l),  I.  105;  on 
Fielding’s  death,  I.  118;  sur¬ 
renders  to  ‘Gen.  Drawcansir,’  I. 
151-152;  his  Letters,  I.  104. 

Gay,  John,  I.  274;  quoted,  I.  163. 

General  Advertiser,  I.  29  n,  53  n, 
56,  57,  61,  63,  75,  86,  87,  88  n. 
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Gentleman’s  Magazine,  I.  32,  78  n, 
80,  84-85,  99. 

Gildas,  cited,  II.  110. 

Gin-drinking,  I.  241. 

Glastonbury -Water,  I.  14,  68,  102. 

Glossary,  Fielding’s,  I.  112,  115, 
155-157,  324-325. 

Godden,  Miss  C.  M.,  Henry  Field¬ 
ing,  16  n,  75  n. 

Good-Nature,  letter  on,  I.  233-236. 

1  Grandemonde,  Zara,  ’  letter,  I. 
102,  II.  5-6. 

Goropius  Beeanus,  I.  190,  191. 

Gould,  Rev.  William,  his  Account 
of  English  Ants  reviewed,  II. 
130-132. 

Grsevius,  cited,  II.  49. 

Great  Man,  The,  ridiculed,  I.  25, 
144. 

Greenough,  Dr.,  I.  13. 

Grey,  Dr.  Zachary,  I.  276. 

1  Grievous,  Peter,  ’  letter,  I.  214- 
215. 

Gripus,  Judge,  cited,  II.  26. 

Grotius,  quoted  or  cited,  I.  200, 
356. 

Grubstreet,  history  of,  I.  229-231. 

‘ Grul,  Tim,’  I.  49. 

‘Gubbin,  Humphry,’  letter,  I.  102, 
325-326. 

Gunnings,  The,  I.  12,  210. 

Guthrie,  William,  I.  33,  34  n. 

Habit  and  Custom,  paper  on,  II. 
110-114. 

Hale,  Sir  Matthew,  cited,  I.  356. 

Hamilton,  James,  sixth  Duke  of, 
I.  235. 

Handel,  George  Frederick,  I.  289. 

Hangings,  discussed,  I.  22-23,  114; 
parable  on,  I.  283-287. 

Harlequin  Sorcerer,  I.  209,  236. 

Harrington,  James,  I.  224. 

Harris,  James,  on  Fielding,  I.  118. 


Havard,  William,  his  Benefit,  I. 
304-305. 

Hawkesworth,  John,  Adventurer, 

I.  86,  122. 

Haywood,  Mrs.,  Betsy  Thought¬ 
less;  see  B — T — . 

Hell-Fire  Club,  I.  208-209. 

Henley,  Orator,  I.  65,  72  n. 

Henley,  W.  E.,  his  edition  of 
Fielding,  I.  100,  124. 

Heraclitus,  II.  89. 

Herodian,  quoted,  I.  206. 

Herodotus,  quoted  or  cited,  I.  171, 
190,  II.  129. 

‘Hilding,  Habbakuk,  ’  I.  51. 

Hill,  Dr.  John,  on  good  terms  with 
Fielding,  I.  3;  his  Letters  to 
a  Lady,  I.  13 ;  quarrel  with  Ken¬ 
nedy,  I.  13,  36  n,  37,  70,  86; 
Some  Remarks  on  the  Life  of, 
I.  13,  37,  70;  his  career,  I.  35- 
39;  Orpheus,  I.  35;  British  Mag¬ 
azine,  I.  35;  Inspector,  I.  35,  37, 
104,  106;  A  Short  Account  of 
the  Life  of,  I.  35  n;  his  quar¬ 
rels,  I.  36;  epigram  on,  I.  36; 
Lucina  sine  Concubitu,  I.  38, 
70  n,  83,  97;  The  Actor,  I.  38; 
Review  of  the  works  of  the  Royal 
Society,  I.  38 ;  History  of  a 
Woman  of  Qicality,  I.  38;  Ad¬ 
ventures  of  a  Valet,  I.  38,  64; 
Adventures  of  Mr.  Loveill,  I.  38, 
64;  preempts  Steele’s  Lion’s 
Head,  I.  38,  41-42,  59,  62,  70  n, 
92-93,  146;  praises  Fielding’s 
works,  I.  39;  warfare  with 
Fielding,  I.  39,  41,  42-44,  46-47, 
50-51,  56,  59,  61-67,  76-77,  77- 
80,  86,  94,  97,  146,  152-153,  II. 
86-88,  141 ;  his  hoax,  I.  42 ;  his 
version  of  the  origin  of  the  War, 
I.  42-44;  relations  with  Smart, 
I.  45,  78-80,  104;  Trial  of  Mary, 
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late  Cook-maid,  I.  46-47 ;  with¬ 
draws  from  Paper-War,  I.  47, 
59;  March  of  the  Lion,  I.  59; 
blows  with  Thornton,  I.  60,  68, 
86,  90;  a  character  in  Fun,  I. 
61-67;  his  Creole,  I.  64;  robbery 
of,  I.  66;  infatuation  for  Miss 
Bellamy,  I.  68,  70  n;  becomes 
centre  of  warfare,  I.  69;  quar¬ 
rel  with  Brown,  I.  72-75,  81, 
125-127,  II.  87-88;  ridiculed  in 
The  Inspector  in  the  Shades,  I. 
76-77;  his  Impertinent,  I.  77-80; 
his  Smartiad,  I.  79  n;  epigram 
on,  I.  80;  quarrel  with  Murphy, 
I.  80-81;  attacked  in  Masquer¬ 
ade,  I.  81-82;  his  tribute  to  Gar¬ 
rick,  I.  85;  part  in  Theatre-War, 

I.  85,  87,  II.  140;  attacked  in 
An  Essay  on  the  Rationality  of 
Brutes,  I.  88  n;  his  indictment 
by  Fielding,  I.  109,  II.  141. 

‘  Hillario,  ’  I.  81  n. 

History  of  the  Age,  burlesques,  I. 
208-211,  239-242. 

Hoadly,  Dr.  Benjamin,  Suspicious 
Husband,  II.  63. 

Hoey,  James,  I.  121. 

Hogarth,  William,  I.  2,  38,  169, 

II.  50;  Analysis  of  Beauty,  I. 
15. 

Homer,  I.  133,  136,  139,  203,  II. 
27;  quoted  or  cited,  I.  133,  213, 

269,  II.  80-81,  111,  116-117. 
Hooke,  Dr.  Bobert,  II.  134. 

Hope,  J.  T.,  collection,  I.  120,  124. 
Horace,  I.  76,  138,  148,  150,  II. 

81,  114;  quoted  or  cited,  I.  154, 
160,  178,  181,  193,  194,  195,  199, 
219,  221,  229,  238,  248,  249,  260, 

270,  274,  287,  290,  292-293,  310, 
326,  334,  340,  359,  II.  4,  5,  9,  21, 
35,  43,  47,  50,  55,  62,  64,  79,  93, 
114,  115,  125,  126,  130,  131,  142. 


Humour,  essays  on,  I.  248-252,  II. 
59-64. 

Humour  in  Mourning,  I.  49. 

‘Iago,’  letter,  I.  258-262. 
Impudence,  essays  on,  II.  26-31, 
50-53. 

Increase  of  Robbers,  Fielding’s,  I. 

I,  104;  deals  with  reform,  I.  18- 
19,  341. 

Inspector’s  Rhapsody,  The,  I.  75. 
Inspector  in  the  Shades,  The,  I. 
72  n,  76-77. 

Irreligion  of  the  Age,  criticised,  I. 
24-25,  181-184,  187-192,  201. 

Jacobite’s  Journal,  Fielding’s,  I. 

2  n,  33,  39  n,  64,  96,  99,  108. 
James,  Dr.,  I.  13. 

‘Jingle,  Geoff ry, ’  verses  by,  II.  35- 
37. 

Johnson,  Dr.  Samuel,  I.  31;  his 
Rambler,  I.  106. 

Jonathan  Wild,  Fielding’s,  I.  61. 
Jones,  ‘General’  Thomas,  I.  145. 
Jonson,  Ben,  I.  77,  230,  273;  his 
Alchemist,  I.  289;  Asper,  I.  77; 
Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour, 
quoted,  II.  61,  62. 

Joseph  Andrews,  Fielding’s,  I.  43, 
96;  quoted,  II.  107. 

Journal  of  a  Voyage  to  Lisbon, 
Fielding’s,  I.  4  n,  21  n. 

Journal  of  the  Rout,  see  News¬ 
paper-War. 

Journal  of  the  War,  found  in  I. 
137-138,  145-146,  151-153,  157- 
160. 

Journey  from  this  World  to  the 
Next,  Fielding’s,  I.  115. 

Jullion,  Paul,  I.  15,  56. 

Justinian  the  Great,  Novellce,  cited, 

II.  118-119. 
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Juvenal,  I.  134;  quoted  or  cited, 
I.  134,  153,  169,  206,  229,  243, 
264,  332,  359,  II.  18,  117,  118, 
120. 

Keightley,  Thomas,  on  Fielding’s 
word-usage,  I.  103-104. 

Kennedy,  Dr.  John,  his  row  with 
Hill,  I.  13,  36  n,  37,  70,  86; 
Some  Bemarlcs  on  the  Life  of 
Dr.  Sill,  I.  13,  37,  70;  his  Whip¬ 
ping/  Bods,  I.  36  n,  70  n,  86  n. 

Kenrick,  William,  I.  34-35;  his 
Fun,  I.  35,  61-67,  69;  Old 
Woman’s  Dunciad,  I.  35;  Pas¬ 
quinade,  I.  35,  36  n,  79  n. 

Kirby,  Richard,  I.  328. 

Lacan,  Mr.,  I.  248. 

Lacy,  James,  I.  151,  159. 

La  Motte,  Antoine  Hondart  de, 
quoted,  II.  111. 

Laseat,  Latour,  Bennet,  I.  245. 

Last  Will  and  Testament  of  Ter¬ 
rible  Leo,  I.  82. 

Lawrence,  Frederick,  Life  of 
Fielding,  cited,  I.  33,  34  n,  66  n, 
100  n. 

Learning,  works  of,  discussed,  I. 
167-172,  194-195. 

Le  Brun,  Scipio,  II.  28. 

Lediard,  Justice  T.,  I.  87. 

Lennox,  Mrs.  Charlotte,  her  Fe¬ 
male  Quixote  reviewed,  I.  108, 
279-282. 

Letter  from  Henry  Woodward,  A, 
I.  87. 

Letter  from  Sampson  Edwards,  A, 

I.  88. 

Letter  to  Henry  Woodward,  A, 

I.  88. 

Liberty  of  the  Age,  discussed,  I. 
142,  II.  78-79. 

Libitina  sine  Conflictu,  I.  74. 


LicTc  at  ’em  All,  A,  I.  88. 

Lillaburlero,  II.  79. 

Lillo,  George,  Fatal  Curiosity,  II. 
63. 

Lintott,  Barnaby  Bernard,  I.  168, 
250. 

‘  Littlebones,  ’  I.  48-50. 

Livy,  I.  207 ;  quoted  or  cited,  II. 
110,  118. 

Locke,  John,  I.  139,  224,  II.  110; 
quoted  or  cited,  I.  153,  355. 

London  Daily  Advertiser,  I.  1  n, 
23  n,  32,  33  n,  35,  42,  45,  51,  53, 
58,  71,  76  n,  77  n,  87,  102;  ad¬ 
vertises  the  Journal,  I.  6,  7 ; 
Hill’s  Inspector,  I.  35. 

London  Daily  Post,  I.  88  n. 

London  Evening  Post,  I.  66  n. 

London  Gazetteer,  I.  59  n. 

Longinus,  I.  138,  139,  148,  150, 
II.  27;  quoted  or  cited,  I.  229, 
360. 

Lucan,  quoted,  II.  136. 

Lucian,  I.  28,  79  n,  139,  194,  195, 
II.  85;  Fielding’s  model,  I.  112, 
117,  II.  50;  Fielding’s  Propos¬ 
als  for  a  translation  of,  II.  47- 
50. 

Lucretius,  quoted  or  cited,  I.  184, 
275,  II.  59. 

Lying-in  Hospital  on  Brownlow- 
street,  Fielding  a  governor,  I. 
24;  referred  to,  II.  13. 

Lyttleton,  George,  first  Baron,  as¬ 
sists  Fielding,  I.  2,  48-50,  92  n; 
attacked  by  Smollett,  I.  31,  52; 
by  Old  England,  I.  48-50;  a 
contributor  to  the  Journal(l),  I. 
105. 

‘Mac  Flourish,’  Mr.,  I.  183,  188- 
189. 

Machiavel,  Nicholas,  quoted  or 
cited,  I.  162,  273. 
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Macklin,  Charles,  Pasquin  turn ’d 
Drawcansir,  I.  14,  71-72,  77. 
Macrobius,  quoted,  I.  350. 

Maddox,  the  acrobat,  I.  84,  II.  137- 
140. 

Magazine  of  Magazines,  I.  104, 
117. 

Malade  Imaginaire,  Le,  the  print 
described,  I.  126-127. 

Mandeville,  Dr.  Bernard,  quoted, 

I.  261. 

March  of  the  Lion,  The,  I.  59. 
Mariana,  Juan  de,  quoted,  II.  129- 
130. 

Martial,  quoted  or  cited,  I.  147, 
168,  II.  1. 

Mason,  William,  letters  in  El- 
frida,  I.  104,  II.  93-95. 
Masquerade,  The,  I.  38  n,  81-82. 
Mayne,  Jasper,  cited,  II.  49. 

‘  Meanwell,  Humphry,  ’  letter,  II. 
38-42,  69. 

Mege,  Peter,  story  of,  II.  28-29. 
Menander,  quoted  or  cited,  I.  197, 

II.  26. 

Method  to  prevent  the  many  Bob¬ 
beries  in  London,  A,  I.  20  n. 
Methods  for  putting  a  Stop  to 
Murder,  I.  22  n. 

Meyer,  Mr.,  I.  83. 

‘Midnight,  Mrs.  Mary,’  see  Smart, 
Christopher. 

Mill,  John,  I.  199  n. 

Millar,  Andrew,  I.  14,  29-30,  53, 
96,  139,  145. 

Mills,  John,  I.  304. 

Mills,  William,  I.  228. 

Milton,  John,  quoted  or  cited,  I. 
264,  II.  106;  neglect  of,  I.  248; 
Handel’s  music  for,  I.  289. 

‘  Misargurus,  ’  letter,  I.  336-340. 

‘  Misotharsus,  ’  I.  102;  letters,  I. 

359-363,  II.  18-22. 

Mist,  Nathaniel,  II.  44. 


Mitchell,  Joseph,  The  Highland 
Fair,  I.  249. 

Mney,  Fielding’s  essay  on,  I.  113. 

Mob,  The,  papers  on,  I.  115,  II. 
22  26,  31-35. 

Modern  Language  Notes,  I.  72  n. 

‘Modesty,’  letter,  I.  212. 

Moliere,  I.  139. 

Montaigne,  quoted,  I.  274. 

Montagu,  Lady  Mary,  on  Fielding, 

I.  Ill,  118. 

Montesquieu,  Charles  de  Secondat, 
Baron  de,  I.  224. 

Monthly  Beview,  I.  63,  75,  76, 
78  n,  89. 

Montpleinchamp,  J.  Brusle  de, 
cited,  II.  49. 

Mossop,  Henry,  I.  109,  II.  139; 
trial  of,  I.  192,  197-198. 

‘Mountain,  Dr.,’  I.  64. 

Moyle,  Walter,  quoted  or  cited, 

II.  48,  49. 

Murder,  cases,  I.  21-23. 

Murphy,  Arthur,  his  edition  of 
Fielding,  I.  100,  123-124;  takes 
part  in  Theatre-War,  I.  86;  his 
Essay  on  Fielding,  I.  104;  a 
contributor  to  the  Journal  (1), 
I.  105;  criticism  of  Fielding’s 
style,  I.  118;  his  Gray’s  Inn 
Journal,  I.  80-81,  104,  124. 

‘Murrain,  Mari,’  II.  70. 

Narrative  of  the  Affair  between 
Mr.  Brown  and  the  Inspector, 
A,  I.  75. 

‘Newmixon,  Humphry,’  his  Ob¬ 
servations,  I.  239-242. 

New  Female  Spectator,  The,  I.  83. 

Newspaper-War,  intended  to  be 
a  “jocose  War,’’  I.  3;  dura¬ 
tion,  I.  29;  hostile  criticism  of 
Amelia,  I.  29-30;  Richardson’s 
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part  in  War,  I.  30;  Smollett’s 
part,  I.  30-31;  Thornton’s  part, 
I.  31-33;  Old  England’s  part,  I. 
33-35;  Hill’s  part,  I.  35-39; 
origin  of  War,  I.  39;  Old  Eng¬ 
land  opens  warfare  with  Field¬ 
ing,  I.  39-40;  Covent-Garden 
Journal  enters  field,  I.  40-41; 
Fielding’s  skirmish  with  Smol¬ 
lett,  I.  41;  Hill’s  ‘Lion’  be¬ 
sieged,  I.  41-42;  Hill’s  hoax, 
I.  42 ;  Hill ’s  version  of  the 
origin  of  the  War,  I.  42-44; 
Fielding’s  version,  I.  44;  other 
versions,  I.  44-45 ;  London  Daily 
Advertiser  attacks  Fielding,  I. 
45;  Trial  of  Mary,  late  Coolc- 
maid,  I.  46-47 ;  Hill  withdraws, 
I.  47 ;  Old  England  attacks 
Fielding,  Pelham,  and  Lyttle- 
ton,  I.  47-50;  peace  declared,  I. 
50,  160-164;  Fielding  replies  to 
Hill,  I.  50-51;  Smollett’s  Faith¬ 
ful  Narrative,  I.  51-53;  Carew’s 
Apology,  I.  53;  Drury-Lane 
Journal  enters  warfare,  I.  54; 
Journal  of  the  Bout,  Shamelia, 
I.  55;  Epigram  in  General  Ad¬ 
vertiser,  I.  56;  Old  England 
attacks  Fielding,  I.  56-57 ; 
Covent-Garden  Journal  Extraor¬ 
dinary  advertised,  I.  57 ;  another 
hoax,  I.  57-58;  Drury-Lane 
Journal  ridicules  Fielding,  I. 
58;  Old  England  attacks  Field¬ 
ing,  I.  58 ;  his  defense  of 
Amelia,  I.  58 ;  The  March  of 
the  Lion,  I.  59;  Drury-Lane 
Journal  ridicules  Amelia,  I.  59- 
60;  burlesques  Hill’s  Inspector, 
I.  60;  another  Epigram,  I.  61; 
A  New  Chapter  in  Amelia,  I. 
61;  Fun  burlesques  the  warfare, 
I.  61-67;  Old  England  and 


Drury-Lane  Journal  renew  hos¬ 
tilities,  I.  68-69;  another 
Covent-Garden  Journal  Extraor¬ 
dinary,  I.  69 ;  Thornton  ridi¬ 
cules  Fun,  I.  69;  Hill  now  cen¬ 
tre  of  attraction,  I.  69 ;  Ken¬ 
nedy ’s  caustic  Life  of  Hill,  I. 
70;  Pasquin  turn’d  Drawcansir, 
I.  71-72;  Hill’s  caning  at  Rane- 
lagh,  I.  72-75;  A  Narrative  of 
the  Affair,  I.  75;  The  Inspec¬ 
tor’s  Rhapsody,  I.  75;  A  Speech 
made  in  the  Censorial  Court,  I. 

75- 76;  Hill’s  comment  on  Field¬ 
ing’s  change  of  issue,  I.  76; 
The  Inspector  in  the  Shades,  I. 

76- 77;  Hill’s  Impertinent  at¬ 
tacks  Fielding,  Hill,  and  Smart, 
I.  77-80;  Epigram  on  Hill,  I. 
80;  Murphy  attacks  Hill  in 
Gray’s  Inn  Journal,  I.  80-81; 
The  Masquerade  attacks  Hill, 
I.  81-82;  Spring-Garden  Jour¬ 
nal  enters  field,  I.  82-83 ;  ridi¬ 
cules  Fielding,  I.  83 ;  Hill ’s  in¬ 
dictment,  I.  88;  the  Journal 
ceases  publication,  I.  88-89; 
Monthly  Review  ridicules  ‘Fail- 
paper,’  I.  89-90;  Hill  strikes 
at  Thornton,  I.  90;  another 
Covent-Garden  Journal  Extraor¬ 
dinary,  I.  90 ;  Old  England ’s 
‘Obituary,’  I.  90-94;  Hill’s 
comment  on  Drawcansir ’s  death, 
I.  94;  Drawcansir ’s  Last  Will 
and  Testament,  I.  95-98;  Epi¬ 
taph  in  Spring-Garden  Journal, 
I.  98. 

Nieuhoffe,  John,  cited,  II.  119. 

Night  Scene  at  Ranelagh,  A,  de¬ 
scribed,  I.  125. 

‘No-Body,’  letter  on,  I.  340-344; 

I  letter  by,  I.  364-365. 
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‘  Ocurry,  ’  Mr.,  I.  183. 

Old  England,  I.  74  n,  104,  106; 
attacks  on  Fielding,  I.  33-35,  39, 
47-50,  56-57,  58,  68,  90-94. 

Oldfield,  Mrs.  Anne,  I.  335. 

Oldmixon,  John,  I.  149. 

Orrery,  John  Boyle,  Earl  of,  I. 
70  n,  76;  quoted,  I.  230. 

Ovid,  I.  76,  II.  81,  87;  quoted  or 
cited,  I.  145,  168,  172,  253,  293, 
320,  II.  30,  74,  110. 

‘P.  W.,’  letter,  I.  172,  177. 

Paper-Tax,  I.  9  n. 

Paris,  Matthew,  I.  207. 

‘Partridge,  Simon,’  I.  88. 

Pasquin,  Fielding’s,  I.  64. 

Pasquin  turn’d  Drawcansir,  see 
Maeklin,  Charles. 

Pausanias,  quoted,  II.  117. 

‘Peg ’em,  Harry,’  I.  48-50. 

Peirce,  Fielding’s  fund  for,  I.  24, 
363. 

‘  Pelagius,  Porcupinus,  ’  I.  34  n. 

Pelham,  Henry,  I.  39,  235;  friend¬ 
ship  with  Fielding,  I.  2,  48-50, 
92  n;  attacked  by  Old  England, 
I.  48-50. 

‘Penflow,  Jack,’  I.  359. 

Periodicals,  contemporary,  essay 
on,  I.  133-137. 

Perry  and  Champagne  of  Litera¬ 
ture,  essay  on,  I.  243-247. 

Persius,  quoted,  II.  106. 

Phffidrus,  quoted,  I.  275. 

Phalaris  and  PeTillus,  story,  I. 
251-252. 

‘Philomath,’  letter,  II.  95-96. 

Photius,  quoted  or  cited,  II.  47, 
49. 

Pilkington,  Mrs.  Letitia,  I.  77. 

Pindar,  quoted  or  cited,  I.  251, 
298. 

Piozzi,  Mrs.  Hester  Lynch,  cited, 
I.  30. 


Plato,  I.  169,  224,  243,  310;  quoted 
or  cited,  I.  144,  199,  200,  259. 

Plautus,  quoted  or  cited,  I.  258, 
II.  69. 

Pliny,  quoted  or  cited,  I.  206,  236. 

‘Plumtree,  Mistress,’  II.  55. 

Plutarch,  I.  195;  quoted  or  cited, 

I.  151,  305,  II.  86,  117,  118, 
139. 

Poetics,  Fielding’s  theory,  I.  163, 
193. 

Poor-Laws,  I.  1,  23-24;  Fielding’s 
plan  as  laid  before  Pelham,  I. 
39;  articles  on,  I.  199-204,  336- 
340,  340-344,  354-358,  II.  9-13; 
see  also  Charity. 

Pope,  Alexander,  I.  45,  76,  245, 

II.  82;  quoted  or  cited,  I.  148, 
164,  181,  218,  227,  230,  269, 
273,  306,  II.  4,  36,  83,  86;  lit¬ 
erary  ‘King,’  I.  273-274;  his 
Peri  Bathus,  I.  360. 

‘Prateapaee,  Dorothy,’  and  others, 
letter,  I.  215-216. 

‘Pride,  Sir  Simon,’  I.  46. 

Prior,  Matthew,  I.  245;  quoted  or 
cited,  I.  219,  II.  70,  113. 

Pritchard,  Mrs.  Hannah,  I.  151. 

Propertius,  quoted,  I.  133. 

Profanity,  letter  on,  I.  326-331. 

Proposal  for  Making  an  Effectual 
Provision  for  the  Poor,  Field¬ 
ing’s,  I.  23,  201. 

Public  Advertiser,  takes  over  the 
Journal,  I.  88-89. 

Public  Begister  Office,  I.  14,  32- 
33,  54. 

‘Puckle,  Peeragrin,  ’  I.  145. 

Puffendorf,  quoted  or  cited,  I.  200, 
356. 

‘Quid,’  Justice,  I.  39. 

Quin,  James,  I.  288,  II.  96-97. 

Quinctilian,  I.  139,  148;  quoted  or 
cited,  I.  148,  332,  345. 
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‘R.  S.,’  letter,  I.  326-331. 

Rabelais,  I.  194. 

Ralph,  James,  I.  34  n,  105;  word- 
usage,  I.  104. 

Ranelagh,  sights  at,  I.  325-326; 

Hill’s  caning  at,  I.  72. 

‘ Rantun,  Lady  Fanny,’  II.  91. 
Rapin,  P.  de  Thoyras,  cited,  II. 
121. 

Redman,  Fielding’s  fund  for,  I. 
24. 

Bemarkalle  Satires,  I.  34  n. 

Retz,  Jean  Francois,  Cardinal  de, 
quoted,  I.  238. 

Rich,  John,  I.  152,  236;  in  Thea¬ 
tre-War,  I.  84,  85,  II.  137-140. 
Richardson,  Samuel,  I.  120 ; 
quoted,  I.  193;  quarrel  with 
Fielding,  I.  30;  his  Pamela,  I. 
64;  Clarissa  Earlowe,  I.  64,  193. 
‘Riding  Grub,’  letter  on,  II.  106- 
109. 

Robbery,  I.  1,  20. 

Robinhoodians,  I.  25,  113,  114, 
115,  210,  259;  papers  on,  I. 
181-185,  187-192;  The  Bolin 
Hood  described,  I.  128-129. 

Rock,  Dr.  Richard,  I.  13. 

Rolle,  Judge  Henry,  cited,  I.  272. 
‘Routs,’  criticised,  I.  300-302. 
Royal  Society,  I.  13,  38,  '367; 
ridiculed,  I.  208. 

St.  Boniface,  quoted,  II.  120. 

St.  Evremond,  Charles  Marquetel 
de  St.  Denis,  quoted,  II.  51-52. 
St.  Jerome,  quoted,  II.  112. 

St.  Luke’s  Hospital,  rules  for  ad¬ 
mission,  II.  14-18. 

St.  Paul,  I.  243. 

St.  Peter,  quoted,  I.  271. 
Saintsbury,  George,  his  edition  of 
Fielding,  I.  124. 


Sappho,  I.  77,  172,  276. 

Savage,  Richard,  Works,  II.  45. 

Scheme  to  prevent  Bolleries,  A, 
I.  20  n. 

Science,  ridiculed,  II.  131-136. 

Scott,  Sir  Walter,  Lives  of  the 
Novelists,  I.  30  n. 

Scourge,  The,  I.  122. 

‘  Scrag,  Gosling,  ’  I.  31,  52. 

Seneca,  I.  195,  243,  250;  quoted 
or  cited,  I.  276,  364,  II.  100, 
126. 

Shadwell,  Thomas,  II.  82. 

Shakespeare,  William,  I.  77,  213, 
230,  272,  273,  288;  quoted  or 
cited,  I.  169,  219,  II.  69;  use 
of  chorus,  II.  93-94;  Hamlet 
re-edited,  I.  112,  315-320; 

Henry  V,  II.  95;  Macleth,  I.  62, 
63,  192,  197,  n.  63;  Othello,  II. 
93-94;  Bichard  III,  I.  198,  329; 
The  Tempest,  II.  63. 

Shamelia,  I.  55. 

Sherlock,  Mr.,  I.  162. 

Sherlock,  Bishop  Thomas,  I.  243. 

‘Shuttle,  Giles,’  I.  184. 

Silius  Italicus,  quoted,  II.  22. 

‘Simplex,’  I.  80. 

‘Single,  Dorothy,’  letter,  I.  172, 
174. 

‘Skotchum,  James,’  I.  181. 

Slander,  essay  on,  I.  219-224. 

Smart,  Christopher,  attacked  by 
Kenrick,  I.  35 ;  on  the  Paper- 
War,  I.  45;  relations  with  Hill, 
I.  45,  78-80,  104;  ridiculed  in 
The  March  of  the  Lion,  I.  59; 
in  Fun,  I.  66;  his  Epitaph  on 
Fielding,  I.  118;  his  Hilliad,  I. 
45,  78,  104;  Midwife,  I.  72  n, 
104;  Mother  Midnight’s  Maga¬ 
zine,  I.  64;  Old  Woman’s  Ora¬ 
tory,  I.  72  n. 
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Smollett,  Tobias,  I.  34  n ;  quarrel 
with  Fielding,  I.  30-31,  41,  51- 
53,  145;  attacks  Lyttleton,  I.  31, 
52;  use  of  dialect,  I.  115; 
Faithful  Narrative,  I.  4  n,  51- 
53,  56,  104;  Peregrine  Pickle, 
Lady  Yane’s  Memoirs,  I.  38; 
see  also  I.  41,  51-53,  64,  105  n, 
145;  Roderick  Random,  I.  41, 
51-53,  145. 

Social  Conditions  of  the  Age,  I.  17- 
27;  essays  on,  I.  139-144,  232- 
236,  239-242,  II.  1-4,  55-59. 

‘Social  Evil,’  I.  21,  96,  113,  115; 
discussed,  I.  255-258,  II.  38-42, 
69-74,  113-114,  114-120,  120- 

125;  see  also,  I.  150,  II.  95-96. 

Society  of  Surgeons,  I.  351-354, 
366-368. 

Socrates,  I.  144,  188,  199,  II.  48, 

88. 

Solomon,  quoted,  I.  332. 

Some  Observations  on  the  Writers 
of  the  Present  Age,  I.  70  n. 

Some  Remarks  on  the  Bruisers  of 
the  Present  Age,  I.  70  n. 

‘Sophia,’  letter,  I.  174,  323. 

Sophocles,  II.  93. 

South,  Dr.  Robert,  I.  113,  243,  II. 
85;  quoted  or  cited,  I.  205,  II. 
70,  88,  122,  128. 

Spectator,  The,  I.  106,  174. 

Speech  made  in  the  Censorial 
Court,  A,  I.  75-76. 

Speed,  John,  Chronicle  quoted,  II. 
120-121. 

‘ Squanderfield,  Lord,’  II.  90. 

Steele,  Sir  Richard,  I.  106;  his 
Lion’s  Head,  I.  38. 

Stobasus,  quoted,  II.  119. 

Strabo,  quoted,  I.  141. 

Stroud,  William,  II.  45-46,  78. 

Suetonius,  I.  207 ;  quoted  or  cited, 
I.  276,  II.  48,  118. 


Swift,  Jonathan,  I.  76,  77,  79  n, 
149,  194,  202,  230,  243,  274; 
quoted  or  cited,  I.  206,  227,  244; 
praised  by  Fielding,  I.  112,  194, 
244,  II.  48;  his  style,  I.  114; 
Battle  of  the  Books,  model  for 
Fielding’s  Paper-War,  I.  107; 
his  Modest  Proposal,  I.  201. 

Tacitus,  I.  139,  207 ;  quoted  or 
cited,  I.  138,  141,  203,  II.  118, 
119. 

Taste  in  Reading,  essays  on,  I. 
193-197,  243-247. 

‘ Telltruth,  Tom,’  I.  125;  letter, 
II.  1-4. 

Terence,  I.  139;  quoted  or  cited, 

I.  231,  II.  62. 

‘  Termagant,  Madam  Roxana,  ’  I. 
54,  58,  66;  ‘Miss  Priscilla,’  I. 
82. 

Terrain,  Jean,  Abbe,  cited,  II. 

21. 

Thackeray,  William  Makepeace, 
on  Fielding’s  style,  I.  110. 
Theatre-War,  The,  I.  27,  81; 

Fielding’s  account,  84,  85,  113, 

II.  136-140;  account  in  Gentle¬ 
man’s  Magazine,  I.  84-85;  Hill 
takes  sides,  I.  85,  87 ;  attacks 
Fielding,  Thornton,  Kennedy, 
and  Woodward,  I.  86;  Gray’s 
Inn  Journal  sides  with  Garrick, 
I.  86;  The  Adventurer  comments 
on  warfare,  I.  86;  Thornton 
joins  the  fray,  I.  87 ;  A  Letter 
from  Henry  Woodward,  I.  87 ; 
A  Letter  from  Sampson  Ed¬ 
wards,  I.  88 ;  An  Answer  to 
Henry  Woodward,  I.  88;  A  Let¬ 
ter  to  Henry  Woodward,  I.  88; 
A  Lick  at  ’em  All,  I.  88. 
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Theatrical  State,  discussed,  I.  114, 
197-198,  224-229;  conduct  at  the 
playhouses,  I.  213-214,  236-237, 
241-242,  287-293,  296-297;  Field¬ 
ing’s  attempts  to  reform  the 
Stage,  I.  26-27,  151-152,  165. 

Thomson,  James,  Sigismunda,  I. 
218-219. 

Thornton,  Bonnell,  warfare  with 
Fielding,  I.  31-33,  53-56,  58,  59- 
60,  61,  68-69,  82-83,  90,  95-98; 
relations  with  Hill,  I.  60,  68-69, 
86,  90;  a  character  in  Fun, 
I.  61-67,  69;  reviews  Pasquin 
turn’d  Drawcansir,  I.  72;  joins 
in  the  Theatre- War,  I.  87 ;  Ode 
on  St.  Cecilia’s  Day,  I.  31;  his 
Drury-Lane  Journal,  I.  32,  33, 
54-55,  82,  104,  122;  Journal  of 
the  Bout,  I.  55;  Shamelia,  I.  55; 
Spring-Garden  Journal,  I.  32, 
37,  70  n,  82-83,  104. 

‘Thoughtless,  Tom,’  letter,  I.  363. 

Thucydides,  I.  139;  quoted,  I.  188. 

Tibullus,  quoted,  I.  171;  an  Elegy 
in  translation,  I.  27,  116,  II.  75- 
77. 

‘Tiddo’  and  ‘Piddy,’  II.  107-109. 

Tillotson,  John,  Archbishop,  I. 
154. 

Timbs,  John,  Clubs  and  Club  Life, 
I.  37  n. 

Tindal,  Matthew,  II.  19. 

Tom  Jones,  Fielding’s,  I.  2,  4,  53, 
96. 

Tom  Thumb,  Fielding’s,  I.  64, 

112. 

Tomkis,  Thomas,  Albumazar,  I. 
249. 

‘Town,  Counsellor,’  I.  178-180, 
198. 

‘Traffick,  Paul,’  letter,  II.  6-8. 

Tragicomedy,  discussed,  II.  93-95. 

‘  Tragicomicus,  ’  letter,  II.  93-95. 


Treatise  on  the  Pert,  I.  360-363, 
II.  18-22. 

Trentham,  Lord,  I.  5. 

Trial  of  Mary,  late  Coolc-maid,  I. 
46-47. 

‘Trotplaid,  Goody,’  I.  39. 

‘Trotplaid,  John,’  I.  55,  64. 

True  Patriot,  Fielding ’s,  I.  2  n, 
55,  99. 

‘Truewit,  Counsellor,’  I.  81. 

‘Trunk  Maker,  The,’  I.  90  n. 

Turn  Cat-in-Pan,  I.  49. 

Universal  Eegister  Office,  I.  5,  6, 
14-15,  39,  88,  102,  104,  145,  176; 
Fielding’s  headquarters,  I.  8; 
rivals,  I.  32-33;  ridiculed,  I.  45, 
46,  53,  55,  56,  68,  83,  96; 
branch  at  Dublin,  I.  121. 

‘Upright,  Peter,’  letter,  I.  363. 

Valerius  Maximus,  quoted  or 
cited,  I.  222,  II.  112,  117,  118. 

Vane,  Anne,  Viscountess,  Mem¬ 
oirs,  I.  38,  145. 

‘Vinegar,  Hercules,’  I.  55,  64. 

Virgil,  I.  76,  139,  II.  81;  quoted 
or  cited,  I.  139,  187,  203,  205, 
207,  224,  229,  282,  315,  349,  II. 
19,  42,  109. 

Voltaire,  quoted,  I.  231. 

Vossius,  cited,  II.  81. 

‘W.  W.,’  letter,  II.  106-109. 

‘W.  T.  Master  Scavenger,’  letter, 
I.  177. 

Wales,  Frederick,  Prince  of,  I.  27; 
Elegy  on,  I.  298-300. 

Welch,  Saunders,  I.  16. 

‘Weston,  Jenny,’  I.  27,  116;  song 
on,  II.  36. 

Whiston,  Dr.  William,  II.  106. 

Whitehall  Evening  Post,  I.  53  n; 
advertises  the  Journal,  I.  7. 
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‘Why  and  Wherefore,’  complaint 
of,  I.  174,  175-176,  320-323. 
‘Wilding,  Tom,’  II.  69. 

Wilks,  Kobert,  I.  198,  225. 
Window-Writing,  letter  on,  I.  214- 
215. 

Wisdom  and  Folly,  paper  on,  II. 
125-130. 

‘Woodall  Out  and  Takeall  In,’  I. 
135,  150. 

Woodfall,  H.  S.,  I.  88  n. 
Woodward,  Henry,  in  Theatre- 
War,  I.  84,  86,  87,  88,  II.  139- 
140 ;  A  Letter  from,  I.  87 ;  see 
also  I.  151. 

World,  The,  I.  122. 

Wrenn,  John  Henry,  file  of  the 
Journal,  I.  120. 


Wright,  Thomas,  Caricature  His¬ 
tory,  I.  57. 

‘Wronghead,  Paul,’  I.  5. 

‘X.  W.,’  letter,  II.  102-104. 

‘Y.  Y.,’  verses,  I.  217. 

Young,  Edward,  Love  of  Fame, 
quoted,  II.  84;  The  Revenge,  I. 
198,  274. 

Young,  Rev.  William,  I.  96;  as¬ 
sists  Fielding  with  translation 
of  Lucian,  II.  50. 

‘Z.  Z.,’  signature,  I.  102;  letters 
in  Journal,  I.  236-237,  302-303. 

‘  Zammanpoango,  Dr.  Benimbe,  ’  I. 
58. 

Zoilus,  I.  21. 
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